'We are of opinion that a Statistical 
Survey of the country would be atten- 
ded with much utility : we therefore 
recommend proper steps to be taken 
for the execution of the same.' This 
despatch from the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company forms the 
beginning of the history of statistical 
surveys in India. A comprehensive 
and coordinated scheme of Statis- 
tical Survey for each of the 12 great 
provinces of the then British India 
was, however, launched in 1867 as a 
result of a directive received from 
the Secretary of State. The work 
was entrusted to W.W. Hunter, the 
then Director-General of Statistics to 
the Government of India. The 
Statistical Account of the then pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Assam compri- 
sing 59 districts was prepared under 
his personal supervision. 

The Statistical Account of Bengal 
was published in 20 volumes. Each 
volume proceeds on a uniform 
pattern Starting with a description 
of geography, general aspects 
physical features, etc., of each 
district, it proceeds to a description 
of its 4 pie, their occupations, 
ethnic divisions and creeds, their 
material condition and distribution 
into town and country. Agriculture 
follows with very revealing informa- 
tion on land tenures, prices and 
wages, rates of rent and size of land- 
holdings, and the natural calamities 
to which the district is subject. 
Commerce, means of con munication, 
manufactures, capital and interest, 
and other industrial aspects form the 
next item. The working <U District 
Administration is then discussed in 
great detail its revenue and expendi- 
ture ; the statistics of protection to 
person and property, the police, the 
jails, and the criminal classes; the 
statistics of education and of the 
post office, with notices of any local 
institution, and the statistics of the 
Administrative Subdivisions. Each 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME IX. 


OP THE 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 


This volume treats of Murshiddbad, the metropolitan 
District of Lower Bengal in the last century, and of Pdbnd, 
the District which has become the central mart for the great 
new staple of Bengal in the present day. Murshiddbdd 
forms one of the few examples of a District which has de- 
clined in opulence and importance under British rule. In 
1765 we found it overflowing with the wealth of a luxurious 
court and capital ; during the early years of our Government 
it continued to be the seat of the supreme civil and criminal 
tribunals; nor was it until 1790 that the Anal appeal in 
criminal suits was definitively transferred from the 4 muti- 
lated Chicfship 1 to Calcutta. Murshiddbad, moreover, was 
the commercial not less than the political capital of Lower 
Bengal. The great native bankers kept their hoards within 
its walls. Kdsimbdzdr, in its immediate neighbourhood, 
formed the site of one of the oldest and most splendid of the 
Company's mercantile settlements. The history of Mur- 
shiddbdd during the last century was the history of Lower 
Bengal. It is now a decaying rural town ; and of the fortified 
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warehouses of Kdsimbdzdr, all that remains are some brick 
ruins in a swamp. 

The existence of Pdbnd, as a separate District; dates only 
from 1832 ; and it was not till 1859 that it became altogether 
a separate administrative unit Lying at the point of the 
angle formed by the convergence of the Ganges and Brdhma- 
putra, it commands the two river highways of Eastern 
India. Its marts, often of mushroom growth, have become 
centres for collecting and re-distributing the expdfts and 
imports of rich provinces ; and the Sirdjganj merchants 
transact, on an arid sandbank, half the jute trade of Bengal. 
The rural population have proved themselves quick to ap- 
preciate and to act upon the rights which English rule secures 
to rich and poor. They have fought out with keen persist- 
ence, but with few ebullitions of violence, the struggle be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and are conducting before our 
eyes an agrarian revolution by due course of law. 

The Districts of Murshiddbid and Pdbnd, dealt with in 
this volume, contained in 1872 a population of 2,565,220 
souls, and covered an area, as estimated for the Census of 
that year, of 4616 square miles. I beg to express my 
obligations to my friend Mr. J. S. Cotton, late Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, for his help in compiling the 
Murshiddbdd Account. 


W. W. H. 
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ERRATA et ADDENDA. 


Page 63, in tabic, for * Bcddngd ’ read ‘ Bclddngd.' 
Page 97, line 13, insert 1 Vol. I.* 


I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions which 
occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, care of 
the Secretary to the Bengal Government, Calcutta. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Thk local weights and measuresare given in detail at pp. i 13-1 14, 
and 309. In some instances in the following volume, these 
weights Imd measures have been converted into their English 
equivalents, and the native names have not been added. In such 
cases the reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected 
with sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables : — 

MONEY. 

1 P ie (it 2111 ^ nn 4) = | farthing. 

1 pice (J of an dnni) = i{ farthings. 

1 dnnl ( T * f of a rupee) = ij pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. 8d. 
to as. ; but for conventional conversions it is taken at 2s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about lbs. to 2 205 lbs* This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at a lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows : — 

1 chhatik ( T ' v of a ser) = 2 oz. 

1 ser of a maund) = 2 lbs. 

x man or maund (say) = 82 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighi, which varies from £ of 
an acre to almost 1 acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14*400 square feet, or say $ of an acre ; and this bighi has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 




STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


or THE 

DISTRICT OF MURSHIDABAD . 1 


M URSHIDABAD District was, until 1875, * portion of the 
. Division or Commissionership of RijshAhf ; but in that 
fear it was transferred to the Presidency Division, of which it now 
onus the north-western corner. It is situated between 23* 43' 15* 
ind S4* 5s' 0* north latitude, and 87 s 39' 5" and 88* 16' 55* east 
ongitude. The area, exclusive of the huger rivers, is 2462*44 

1 This Account of MunhRUbid District has been compiled chiefly from the 
allowing sources : — (l) The answen to my five series of questions, signed by 
ir. Hankey, C.S., the Collector, by Mr. Jeffery, C.S., Assistant Magistrate, 
nd by Bibu Bankim Chandra Chiutarji, Deputy-Collector, dated 1870-71 ; (2) 
statistical and Geographical Report of Murshidibid District, by the Revenue 
urveyor, Captain (now Colonel) Gastrell, dated 1857 ; (3) Report on the Riven 
f Bengal, by Captain W. S. Sherwill (Calcutta, 1858) ; (4) Report on the Bengal 
ensus of 1872, by Mr. Beverley, C.S., with subsequent District Compilation by 
Ir. Magrath, C.S. ; (5) Report on the Land Tenures of the District, by Bibu 
ankim Chandra Chattarji, Deputy-Collector, dated October 1873 ; (6) State- 
ent of the prevailing Rates of Rent in the District, drawn up by Mr. Wavell, 
S., officiating Collector, and dated August 1872 ; (7) An article in the Calcutta 
view (vol. vi.) on ‘The Banks of the BhAgirathi," by the Rev. J. Long; (8) 
Selections from Records of the Government of India, edited by the Rev. J. Long ; 
(9) he Records of the Board of Revenue at Calcutta, from 1782 to 1807 ; (to) 
Stewart’s Hittary of Bengal (Calcutta reprint, 1847); (it) Mill’s Hutoryof British 
India (quarto, 1817) ; (12) Orme’s Military History of the Brituk in Hindtutdn 
(Madras reprint, 1861); (13) Travels of a Hindu , by B 4 bu Bholanith Chandra ; 
(14) Resolution of the Bengal Government on the Boat Traffic of Bengal, &»ltd 
October 1875 ; (t$) Annual Reports on the Administration of Bengal, 1871-1874 ; 
(16) Selections from Annual Administration Reports by the Collector, 1871-73 i 
(17) Annual Reports on the Police of the Lower Provinces, 1872-74 ; (18) Annual 
Reports on the Jails of the Lower Provinces, 1872-1874, with statistics for earlier 
years, specially prepared by the Inspector-General ; (19) Annual Reports of the 
Educational Department for 1856-57, 1860-61, 1870-74 ; (20) Postal Smikrifr 
VOL lx b 
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square miles, as returned by the Boundary Commissioner in 1874. 
The total population, as ascertained by the Census of 1872, is 
x ’ 353 » 6 2 6 souls. For the purposes of the Census, the area was 
taken at 2578 square miles; and out of regard to uniformity, this 
figure has been adopted for the calculation of all averages in this 
Account The Civil Station and the Administrative Headquarters are 
at Barhampur (Berhampore), situated on the left bank of the Bhdgi- 
rathf river, in 24 0 6' 30" north latitude and 88° 17' 31" east longitude. 
Barhampur is also the site of long-established military cantonments, 
and was until 1875 the headquarters of the Commissioner of the 
Rdjshdhf Division. The largest town, however, in the District is 
the city of Murshiddbdd, the latest Muhammadan capital of Bengal 
and still the residence of the Nawdb, which lies on the same bank 
of the Bhdgirathf, some five miles farther up the river, in 24 0 1 1' 5" 
north latitude and 88° 18' 50" east longitude. 

Boundaries. — The District of Murshiddbdd is bounded along its 
whole frontier from the extreme north to the south-east by the 
Ganges, which separates it from the Districts of Maldah and Rdj- 
shdhf. On the south it is bounded by the Districts of Nadiyd and 
Bardwdn, the river Jalangf forming the south-eastern frontier for a 
considerable distance. To the east lie the Districts of BfrbhiSm and 
the Santdl Pargands. 

Changes in Jurisdiction. — As enclosing in its centre the metro- 
politan city of Murshiddbdd, this tract of country rose into impor- 
tance towards the close of the Muhammadan rule in Bengal. For 
some time, also, after the acquisition of the dlwdni by the East India 
Company, the entire administration was suffered to remain in the 
hands of the Musalmdn officials. The English Governor of Bengal 
always lived at Calcutta, but a Resident was stationed at Murshi- 
ddbdd, to be present at the darbir of the Nawdb, and to control the 
finances of the whole of Bengal. The British obtained the diwdnl 
in 1765, and in 1 7 72 Warren Hastings removed the Supreme Civil and 
Criminal Courts to Calcutta. After an experience of three years, the 

furnished by the Director-General of Post Offices; (21) Area, latitudes, and 
longitudes, furnished by the Surveyor-General ; (22) Pargani Statistics of Bengal, 
printed by the Board of Revenue ; (23) The answers to my series of medical 
questions, signed by J. White, M.D. , Civil Surgeon ; (24) Annual Meteorological 
Reports of Bengal for 1871 and 1872; (25) Annual Reports on the Charitable 
Dispensaries of Bengal for 1871 and 1872 ; (26) A ms. compilation on the Dfwdnf 
of Murshuttb&d, by Mr. Gribble, C.S.; (27) Various numbers of the Calcutta 
Gateitt ; (28) Aitchison’s Treaties and Engagements relating to India. 
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tribunal of criminal justice was re-transferred to Murshidibid ; and 
it was not till 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, that both the supreme 
revenue and criminal jurisdictions were ultimately fixed at the present 
capital of India. The importance of the District of Murshidibid 
declined with the decay of its chief city. In the beginning, its area 
included not only the present District, but also the neighbouring 
saminddris of Bfrbhdm and Bishmipur. In August 1 783, the records 
of the Board of Revenue contain a letter from the Chief of Murshi- 
dibdd, in which he complains of 1 the lessened consequence of his 
present station, owing to his power being circumscribed and his very 
limited ch&rge of collections.’ He requests that ‘the city and environs 
of the city of Murshiddbdd may be placed under his authority, and 
that the amount of his collections may be made equal to that of his 
disbursements, in order to make his official situation respectable.’ 
In 1785 the Collector of Murshiddbdd declared that the lawless con- 
dition of Bfrbhdm had grown beyond the control of the civil power, 
and petitioned for troops to act against the armed banditti. The 
border principalities of Bfrbhdm and Bishnupur were finally severed 
from their connection with Murshiddbdd, and formed into one inde- 
pendent District in 1787. Other considerable changes appear to 
have taken place at the same time. In 1786, Mr. Dawson, then Chief 
of Murshidibid, complained that * it is so changed from what it for- 
merly was, that had I all the plans that at various times have been 
made thereof before me, it would be difficult to point out with any 
degree of accuracy my mutilated Chiefship, so intersected it is and 
interspersed.’ The former pre-eminence of Murshidibid came to 
be so far forgotten, that in 1806 it seems to have been proposed to 
do away with its existence altogether as a separate Collectorate. 
The office of Judge and Magistrate of the District of Murshidibdd 
was for the time abolished, but in the end ‘ it was deemed unadvis- 
able to transfer the collections of Murshidibid to the charge of the 
Collector of Bfrbhdm.’ The result of these many changes was to 
cause innumerable discrepancies between the areas comprised under 
the revenue and the criminal jurisdiction. The revenue area depended 
upon the position of the old parganis, which continued to pay their 
revenue into the former treasury, however subdivided and scattered 
they might become. The area of the criminal jurisdiction was 
determined simply by motives of administrative convenience. The 
necessity that was felt for the more effectual suppression of crime in 
remote parts of the District, led to those portions being placed under 
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the control of a magistrate nearer at hand than at Murshidibdd. The 
difficulties caused by these anomalies of jurisdiction have continued 
almost up to the present day, being chiefly encountered on die 
southern and western frontiers of the District The Deputy-Col* 
lector thus described the state of affairs in 1870 : — ■' The boundary- 
line to the west is most confused, lands belonging to one District 
being frequently found Within the boundary of another. In fact, 
boundary-line on this side there is none. The question whether a 
particular village belongs to Murshidibid or to Bfrbhdm has often 
to be decided by a reference to the Survey Records.' The Revenue 
Surveyor (1857) stated that he had found in Murshidibid, lands 
belonging to estates that paid revenue to the Collectorates of Dacca 
and the 24 Paiganis. The Deputy-Collector has furnished a list of 
no less than t8 pargands , which Were (1870) altogether beyond the 
civil and magisterial jurisdiction of Murshidibid, but in which most 
of the villages were subject to its fiscal jurisdiction. It has not been 
thought worth while to reproduce that catalogue in this place, for in 
the year 1872 important rectifications of frontier were effected between 
Murshidibid and Bfrbhdm, and the old sources of perplexity have 
now been removed. In 1863, as notified in the Calcutta Gazette 
of that year, vol. ii. p. 2016, thirty-four villages were transferred 
from Nadiyd to Murshidibdd, and the southern boundary of the 
District now runs to the south of the following villages : — Bidhupiri, 
Loknithpur, Ekdili, Sfbnagar, Nazfrpur, Andulbirii, Dakiliipoti, 
and BAIL 

The present revenue jurisdictions were determined by a notifica- 
tion of Government, dated nth February 1875, and published in 
the Calcutta Gazette of the 24th of that month. The north-eastern, 
eastern, and south-eastern boundaries were fixed by the flowing 
streams of the Ganges or Padma and the Jalangf ; and such villages 
of the District of Maldah as lie to the right bank of the Ganges 
were transferred to Murshidibid- The boundaries on the south 
were also simplified. But the most extensive change was made on 
the west, where thirty-nine villages were transferred to Murshidibid 
from the pargands of Swanipsinh, Sherpur, and Rokanpur, in the 
District of Bfrbhdm, and seven villages from thepargand of Kinkjol 
in the District of the San til Pargands. In the same notification, 
the jurisdictiotiTof the several tkdnds or police divisions which com* 
pose the District of MurshidibidVere more particularly defined. 
By a notification, dated 30th October 1873, and published in the 
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Calcutta Gautt* for the 10th November, further changes were made 
on the western frontier. No less than 170 villages, lying for the 
most part in fargands Barbaksinh, Bihrol, Kut&bpur, Kisipur, 
Fathisinh, Shihjahinpur, Alfnagar, Swanipsinh, Mohan pur, Bhitsili, 
Khaigiim, Gopfnithpur, Kitgarh, Sherpur, Shihzidpur, were trans- 
ferred from Murshidibdd to the District of Bfrbhdm. 

General Physical Aspect. — The District of Murshidibid 
naturally divides itself into two almost equal portions, which, in 
their geology, their agriculture, and even the religion of their 
inhabitants, form a striking contrast to each other. The river 
Bhigirathf, which intersects the District nearly due north and 
south, marks the boundary between these two halves. The tract 
to the west of this river is locally known as the Rirh, and the tract 
to the east as the Bigri, — names which recall the old fivefold 
division of Bengal under the Hindu kings of Gaur. The western 
tract, or the Rirh, is substantially a continuation of the sub-Vindhyan 
region of hard clay and nodular limestone. The land is high and 
slightly undulating, being interspersed with numerous bUs and beds 
of old rivers. The north-western comer has the greatest elevation ; 
and there are places where the limits of this clayey tract are 
marked by banks or bluffs, fifteen and twenty feet high. The 
soil is greyish or reddish, mixed with lime and oxide of iron ; 
and beds of nodular limestone {kankar) are to be seen scattered 
here and there. The rivers in this part, being hill torrents, are 
liable to sudden freshets, but they never lay the entire country 
under water for any long space of time. The fields, therefore, do 
not possess the extraordinary fertility of a deltaic country. They 
rarely produce more than one crop in the year, and that crop is 
the iman or winter rice, which is not dependent upon early rain 
for a successful harvest, but requires a steady downfall between July 
and October. It may further be noticed that the Census has dis- 
closed the curious circumstance, that in all the western thdnds or 
police circles the Hindus greatly outnumber the Muhammadans. 
The eastern tract, or the Bigri, differs in no material respect from 
the ordinary alluvial plains of Eastern Bengal. It lies almost 
entirely between the Bhigirathf, Ganges, and Jalangi rivers, and in 
addition, is permeated by several other offshoots of the great river. 
The whole area lies low, and is exposed to annual inundations, 
which occasionally are so severe as to cause widespread suffering, 
but usually do no more than deposit a top-dressing of inexhaustible 
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fertility. In variety of crops, this portion of the District is not sur- 
passed by any part of Bengal, but the dus or early rice crop forms 
the great staple of agriculture. A second or cold-weather crop is also 
yielded by most of the fields. For these two harvests early rains 
are wanted in April and May, and some rain again in the cold weather. 

In the whole of this tract, with some unimportant exceptions, it has 
been found that the number of Muhammadans exceeds that of the 
Hindus. The aspect of the Rdrh is one of great dreariness, as 
compared with the remainder of the District, or with lower Bengal 
generally. Vegetation is less luxuriant, and during the dry season 
everything becomes parched up and leafless. The following descrip- . 
tion is given by a native revenue assessor employed in the country : 

« in February not a vestige of verdure meets the eye. Cattle at 

this season generally subsist on dry stalks of straw. Horses are fed on 
the vegetation which here and there grows on the surface of stagnant 
pools. No underwood covers the ground, and, as a matter of course, 
great difficulty is experienced in procuring fuel. Bamboos are very 
scarce.* The boundary between the Rdrh and the Bdgri is most 
distinctly marked towards the north-west. Here there may be seen 
a bank of stiff clay, gravel, and nodular limestone, about fifteen or 
twenty feet above the low land. Towards the south the bank is 
less clearly defined, and soon vanishes altogether, as the heavy 
ferruginous soil of Bfrbhdm blends imperceptibly with the low and 
recent alluvium. 

This twofold division of Murshiddbdd is not only of importance 
as stamping a distinct character upon the two portions of the 
District, but is still more valuable as furnishing a clue to the early 
history of Bengal. There can hardly be a doubt that the present 
Bhdgirathf represents the old channel of the Ganges, by which the 
greater part of the waters of the sacred river were formerly brought 
down to the sea. The most ancient traditions, the traces.of ruined 
cities, and the indelible record of names, all lead to this conclusion. 
The geological evidence just adduced proves to demonstration that 
the nature of the soil could never have permitted the Ganges to 
have flowed farther to the east than the present course of the 
Bhdgirathf, which is. thus fixed as the limit of the Bengal delta, 
and the ancient means of communication with the interior. The 
above suggestions are chiefly taken from Captain Sherwill’s Report 
on the Rivers of Bengal, dated February 1857, in which that officer 
pointed out the historical importance and the practical teaching 
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to be derived from a proper consideration of the geology of 
Murshiddbdd District 

Hills. — There are no mountains or hill ranges in the District. 
The whole of the portion to the west of the Bhdgirathi lies at a 
considerable elevation ; and towards the north-west there are eight 
small detached hillocks, which are stated by Colonel Gastrell, the 
Revenue Surveyor, to be of basaltic formation. The highest of 
them, called Mathur Kdlf Pdhdrf, is not more than thirty feet above 
the level of the surrounding country, but is, of course, considerably 
more than this above the sea. Their base is surrounded with stony 
jungle land, and they are themselves covered with thick brushwood. 
On two of them grow sdl and mahui trees. 

River System. — The river system of Murshiddbdd is composed 
of the Ganges and its offshoots and tributaries. The Ganges itself 
merely forms the eastern boundary of the District, and nowhere 
intersects it; but on the Bhdgirathi, which is thought to be the 
oldest channel of the great river, centre all the trade and historical 
importance of the District. The Ganges is the only river which is 
navigable throughout the year for large native boats of 100 mautnh 
burden, or say four tons. During the rainy season the Bhdgirathi 
and the Jalangi can easily float boats of these dimensions, but in 
the hot weather they now dwindle away till they become fordable 
at many points. The following three rivers are also navigable for 
boats of 50 maunds (or say two tons) burden during the rains, — the 
Singd, the Bdnsloi, and the Dwarkd. 

The Ganges, or Padma, as it is called in this part of its course, 
first touches Murshiddbdd District at its extreme northern point, 
and then flows in a direction which is almost due south-east, form- 
ing the eastern boundary of the District, and dividing it from Maldah 
and Rdjshdhf. The only tributary of any importance which it re- 
ceives from the west is the Singd, which effects a junction with it 
about ten miles from the spot where it first touches the District. 
The Singd enters the District from the Santdl Pargands at Adwaitd- 
pur, and just below Ankurd factory divides into two branches ; of 
these the one falls into the Ganges near Naydn Sukh, and the other 
at Dhulidn. The offshoots of the Ganges on its western or right 
bank comprise the Bhdgirathi, the Bhairab, the Sidlmdri, and the 
Jalangi. The fall of the Ganges is about nine inches per mile, but 
the windings of the river are so great as to reduce this estimate by 
about one-half. The current varies from about three miles an hour 
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in the cold weather to at least double that rate during the raina 
In particular spots, as, for instance, where the stream rushes round 
some projecting point, this rate of motion is exceeded, and boats 
and steamers find great difficulty in making their way against 
the current. The rise of water in the main channel between the 
middle of May and the middle of August is as much as thirty-two 
feet. The average depth during the dry season is about thirty feet. 
The main current was formerly in the northern side of the bed, but 
it is now (1872) changing towards the southern or Murshiddbdd 
side. The banks of the Ganges are composed of sand, and shift 
year by year. They are highly cultivated wherever practicable. 

The Bhagirathi branches off from the Ganges at Chhdpghdti, 
not far from the police station of Sutf. Its course, which is very 
winding, is almost due south ; and it finally leaves the District 
below the village of Bidhupdrd, just north of the celebrated battle- 
field of Plassey. As has been already said, it divides the District 
into two almost equal portions, and on its banks, chiefly on the 
eastern or left bank, are situated all the historical and wealthy 
towns of the District At Jangipur it receives from the west the 
united waters of the Bdnsloi and Pdgld rivers ; and near Saktipur, 
the Chord Dekrd, a considerable branch of the Dwarkd river, flows 
into it, also from the west. The banks of the Bhdgirathf are usually 
gently sloping on the one side, and abruptly shelving on the other. 
These changes of slope are due to the varying set of the current, 
and occur on the same bank by regular alternations from reach to 
reach. The bed of the river is sandy, mixed with clay and a little 
Ganges silt ; and in some places there are numerous pebbles brought 
down by the hill streams from the west. 

The Bhairab and the Sialhari are two offshoots from the 
Ganges, which branch out towards the south nearly opposite the 
town of Rdmpur Beauleah on the Rijshdhi side of the river. They 
both empty themselves, after a very circuitous course, into the 
Jalangi; the Bhairab at Madhupur, and the Siilmdri below the 
Kapild factory. 

The Jalangi is another and much more important branch of the 
Ganges, which nowhere intersects Murshiddbdd District It leaves 
the parent stream a short distance above the police station of 
Jalangi, and flows in a south-westerly direction, with many windings, 
until it finally leaves the District with an abrupt turn near the village 
of Bdli. During this part of its course it forms the boundary of the 
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Districts of Murshiddbdd and Nadiyd. As a channel for navigation 
it is hardly of less importance than the Bhigirathf. A full account 
of the elaborate measures adopted by Government for keeping open 
the channels of these two rivers will be found in the Statistical 
Account of Nadiyi pp. 19-32. 

The Bansloi is the most considerable tributary of the Bhigirathf. 
It enters the District from the Santil Pargands not far from the town 
of Mahespur y and, flowing by the police station of Palsd, pursues 
on the whole an easterly course, until it falls into the Bhigirathf 
opposite the large commercial town of Jangipur. 

The Dwarka or Babla is a moderate-sized stream, which 
wanders, under several names and with many tributaries and 
effluents, throughout the south-western comer of Murshiddbid. 
That channel which is considered the main stream, and which bears 
the name of Dwarkd, enters the District from Bfrbhiim not far from 
Margrdm. At first it flows in an easterly direction, until its waters 
are augmented by those of the Brdhminf at Rim Chandrapur. It 
then turns towards the south-east and intercepts the Mor and the 
Kuiyi, two rivers which also flow down from Bfrbhiim towards the 
Bhigirathf. Here commence the numerous backwaters and side 
channels which connect it with the Bhigirathf, and cause great 
confusion by the changes of name which they occasion. The Banki 
and the Chord Dekri are the two mo6t important of these lines of 
junction. The main stream continues to flow nearly parallel to the 
Bhigirathf, and quits the District at Raghupur. This river is 
navigable for the greater portion of its course, and its frequent 
points of connection with the Bhigirathf render it a very convenient 
means of communication. 

Among minor rivers may be mentioned thd Brdhminf, the Mor or 
Maurakhi or Kind, and the Kuiyi, which all flow from the west 
into the Dwarkd, and are partially navigable at the height of the 
rainy season. The Brdhminf enters the District at Gopilpur, near 
the boundary between the Santil Parganis and Bfrbhtim. The Mor 
and the Kuiyd both come from Bfrbhtim, the former entering 
Murshiddbdd at Marud, and the latter at Shihbazpur. The beds of 
all these hill streams are of a yellow clay, and pebbly. 

Colonel Gastrell, the Revenue Surveyor, states that 1 all the rivers 
of the District are liable to overflow their banks during the rains, 
and would annually flood the country if it were not for the numerous 
embankments (i bandhs ) which are maintained in all parts of the 
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District, some by the Government and some by the zamlnd&rs. 
Accidents to these bandhs frequently occur ; but great as is the 
immediate injury caused by such accidents, it is not unaccompanied 
by compensations. Fresh and rich deposits are brought in by the 
inundation waters, fertilizing and raising the soil, and greatly bene- 
fiting the crop. The reverse effect, however, is sometimes produced. 
A layer of sand may impoverish what was before rich soil* In the 
western part of the District the inundations are not of the same 
character as in the east. 1 The rivers partake more or less of the 
nature of hill torrents, and are subject to sudden and dangerous 
floods. They often rise from a few feet in depth, overtop their 
banks, and flood the country, in a single night ; their fall being as 
rapid as their rise.’ , 

Chances in River Courses. — The District of Murshiddbdd, as 
standing at the head of the great Gangetic delta, affords a striking 
example of the grand operations of nature produced by fluvial 
action. There can be no doubt that the present channel of the 
Bhdgirathi, with its sacred traditions and ruined cities, marks the 
ancient course of the Ganges ; and it is equally clear that the 
clayey high lands on the right bank of this river must always have 
prevented the Ganges from trending any farther towards the west. 
That portion, however, of the District which lies between the 
Bhdgirathi and the present stream of the Ganges has- been the 
scene of most important river changes within historical times ; nor 
have the causes which produced these changes yet abated their energy. 
The whole of this area is deeply scored with traces of old river beds, 
which represent the various channels scooped out by the waters of 
the Ganges during the period when they were gradually being 
diverted to their present course. Captain Sherwill, in his Report 
on the Rivers of Bengal, quotes an extract from a letter written by the 
French traveller Tavernier in 1666, which proves that the silting up 
of the channel of the Bhdgirathi had then already commenced : — 

* Janvier 6, 1666. 

‘ Le 6 estant arrivd d un gros bourg appelld Donapour d six 
costes de Raje-mehale, j’y laissay Monsieur Bernier qui alloit d 
Casembazaret de la dOgouli par terre, pareeque quand la rivifere est 
basse, on ne peut passer d cause du grand banc de sable qui est 
devant une ville appellde Soutique.’ — Tavernier's Voyages in India . 

This is the earliest mention in history of the silting up of the 
Bhdgirathi. Tlrere is, however, another tradition, quoted with 
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apparent acquiescence in Stewart’s History of Bengal (ed 1847, p. 
323) : 1 Sirdj ud Dauld, fearing lest the English should in their war- 
ships pass up the Ganges to the east and north of the Kdsimbdzdr 
island, and so down the Bhdgirathf to Murshiddbdd, caused immense 
piles to be driven into the river at Sut(, by which the navigation of 
the Bhdgirathf has been closed except for boats, and is only open for 
them during half the year.' 

4 If the state of the river,* continues Captain Sherwill, 4 was so 
bad 200 years ago, what would it have been now, had it not been 
taken in hand by the English Government ? Bandhdls , or lanes 
formed of mats and bamboos, are erected in the shallows, to induce 
the narrowed stream to scour out for itself a deeper passage, and 
the channel is cleared of sunken trees and timber rafts ; but the river 
remains unnavigable for eight months of the year.* During the 
rainy season, the freshets from the Ganges still come down the 
Bhdgirathf ; but their permanent influence is obliterated by the large 
deposits of mud which they bring with them, and also by the vast 
quantity of dry soil that is blown over the river every year by the 
hot winds from the western high lands. In addition to these 
causes, it is most important to recollect that the general line of 
drainage in the District of Murshiddbdd, is not from north to south 
along the channel of the Bhdgirathf, but from north west to south- 
east. The result is, in the first place, that the main waters of the 
Ganges display a greater inclination to proceed in their present 
channel than to strike into the Bhdgirathf , and, secondly, that the 
floods of the Bhdgirathf have always a tendency to overflow its left 
or eastern bank, and wander over the country in the old river beds 
towards the Jalangf river. The surplus water never finds an exit to 
the westward, over the right bank. 

The larger river, the Ganges or Padma, is working its changes by 
a constant alternation of alluvion and diluvion. During the rainy 
season, the current impinges with immense weight upon banks 
composed of loose soil, which are rapidly undermined. An acre of 
ground has been known to have been swept away in half an hour. 
Large islands are continually rising in the channel, some of them 
many miles in length. In the next year, perhaps, they become 
covered with grass and tamarisk jungle higher than an elephant. 
Captain Sherwill states that he has seen such islands 1 become 
inhabited, cleared, and cultivated ; the population increases, large 
villages start up ; the land revenue is collected for ten or twelve years ; 
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and then the whole fabric will disappear within one rainy reason.' 
The Deputy-Collector reported, in 1870, that the largest of these 
chars , as they are called, was the Bdghddngd island, which covered an 
extent of 20,000 bighds, or more than ten square miles. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this island, the Ganges has receded at least four miles 
during the past century. The battle-field of Gherid, where the Nawdb 
Mfr Kdsim AH Khdn made his last stand against the English, was 
at that time on the brink of the river. Colonel Gastrell, the Revenue 
Surveyor, states that 4 it is now (1857) some miles distant ; but every 
year of late has seen the river coming back to its old channel.' The 
town of Sutf, which stands near the head of the Bhdgirathf, was half 
swept away by the inundations of 1856 ; and the Bhdgirathf now 
leaves the Ganges at Chhdpghdtf, about ten miles below its former 
point of exit During the rainy season of 1870, the Nurpur factory, 
which in 1857 was about four miles from the Ganges, was completely 
washed away, and the village of the same name partly destroyed. 
The remaining houses had to be abandoned. 

None of the rivers in^the District of Murshiddbdd are subject to 
the influence of the tides, nor do any of them expand into lakes. 
The Ganges is the only river which is not fordable at any time 
during the year. None of them enter the earth by a subterraneous 
course ; but it has been observed that, during the dry weather, the 
rivers in the eastern half of the District are partly supplied by in- 
filtration from the Ganges. Where that river is broad, and the chars 
are large, the volume of discharge is sensibly affected by the portion 
of the stream which thus passes away through the sand. The soil 
of the river banks has already been described. They are for the 
most part well cultivated. 

Lakes and Marshes. — Many small lakes or lagoons (commonly 
termed bits or jhils) exist in the District The largest is the Telkar 
bU, situated a few miles to the west of the civil station of Barhampur. 
It is about 3 miles, long by 2} broad. The Bhdnddrdaha HI is 
also situated in the eastern portion of the District To the west of 
the Bhdgirathf are the Belun, Sakord, and Pdlan bils, which lie close 
together near Khdrgaon, about three miles to the south of the junction 
of the Brdhmini and Dwarkd rivers. These appear to be identical 
with 4 the Bishnupur swamp,’ which, according to the ms. Records of 
the Board of Revenue, was artificially connected with the river, at 
the expense of Government, in the year r8oo. All these bils are 
joined to the rivers by streams and low khdls, and are each of a good 
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sice during the hot season, but during the rains form one large sheet 
of water. The Nawfnngf, Saulmiri, and Silukurif Ms, together 
with other small marshes at the union of the Mor and Kuiyi with 
the Dwarki, also form during the rainy season a large lake, about 
twenty miles square. Colonel Gastrell, the Revenue Surveyor, 
remarks that * these large Ms at the confluences of the hill streams 
serve during the floods as natural drainage basins, into which the river 
waters pour. On the subsidence of the rise in the streams, the 
waters pent up in the Ms find their way back again into the rivers 
gradually and quietly, and are thus drained off. But for these large 
reservoirs, the southern part of the Rirh would be much injured by 
floods from the hills.’ 

In the Rirh or western half of the District, there are two very 
large artificial tanks. The one is the Sigar Dighi, situated near the 
line of railway from Nalhdti to Azfmganj, not far from the latter town. 
The other is called Ramnd Shaikh Dighf. 

There are no Canals of any importance in the District The 
Chutor, in the south-western comer, appears to be an embanked 
artificial channel. 

The Loss of Life by Drowning, so far as reported to the police, 
during the years 1862-Z867, was 666, which would give an average 
for those six years of r r r. 

River Traffic. — There are several towns in Murshidibid which 
conduct a thriving trade on the Ganges and Bhdgirathf. Bhagwin- 
gold on the Ganges, in the thdnd or police circle of the same name, 
is a depot for indigo seed brought down by water from Upper Bengal. 
It is strictly a river town, being entirely dependent upon its trade, 
and shifting its position every season according to the varying level 
of the stream. During the rains, when the Ganges overflows the 
low lands lying beneath the permanent town, boats discharge or 
take in their cargo there. On the subsiding of the waters, a village 
immediately springs up on the low land at the river’s edge, at which 
the native boats now touch. It is called Alitali or New Bhagwin- 
goli. Dhuliin is the only other town on the Ganges with river 
trade. On the Bhdgirathi are situated Jangipur, with its suburb of 
Raghunithganj, and Jiiganj, which forms one town with Azfmganj 
on the opposite side of the river. At Dhuliin and Jangipur are 
mercantile communities engaged in river traffic. The imports com- 
prise tobacco, oil-seeds, sugar, gh’t, wheat, and gram, and occasionally 
rafts of timber from the upper Provinces. Jangipur also sends out 
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silk. The Deputy-Collector reported in 1870 that the commerce 
of these river towns was being fast absorbed by the railway. Jidganj 
is the most considerable mercantile place in the District. It is the 
residence of numerous mahdjans (native merchants), who deal chiefly 
in cotton, saltpetre, sugar, rice, and silk. Since the opening of the 
railways, the river-borne traffic of the District has largely fallen off. 
A steamer on the Bhdgirathl has become an unusual sight ; but even 
now, during the rains, native craft of all sizes, and of every imagin- 
able rig, cover the surface of this river. The commonest names for 
these native boats are ulakh, chuprd-ulakh , bhar, hold, and pahvdr. 
Occasionally also a large raft of timber, bearing a tiny village, goes 
drifting past, on its way to Calcutta from the mountains of Nepdl. 
In the Census of 1872, the number of boats in the District enume- 
rated was 1592, of which total considerably more than one-half 
were in the Subdivision of Jangipur. Further details concerning 
the river traffic of the District, together with the latest statistics, 
will be given subsequently under the heading Commerce and 
Trade. 

Uses of the Water Supply. — It is not known that any of the 
rivers or streams in the District are utilized as a motive power for 
turning mills or in other ways. The Collector reports that the fall 
in the Hdnsloi river is amply sufficient to permit of its being so 
applied, but only in the rainy season. In the western part of the 
District, the waters of the bils , rivers, and tanks are extensively 
used for the purposes of irrigation. In the eastern part of the District 
this is not so much the case, for the annual inundations of the great 
rivers supply sufficient moisture for the crops. A full description of 
the processes of irrigation resorted to will be found on a later page 
in connection with Agriculture. 

Fisheries, Fishing Communities, and Fish. — The fisheries in 
Murshiddbdd District are not so profitable as might be expected 
from the extent of its water area. A considerable quantity of the 
fish consumed in the city of Murshiddbdd is regularly imported from 
Maldah and other parts. The Ganges abounds in fish at all times 
of the year, and on its banks reside a large number of fishermen. 
The Bhdgirathi and the Jalangi furnish their principal supply 
during the rainy season. Among confined waters, the Bhdnddrdaha 
Ml is most plentifully stocked with fish ; but the Telkar and other bils 
also give employment to a considerable fishing population. In the 
Bhdnddrdaha and Sauld bils , and in the Muti jhil, there is found a 
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species of mussel (Unio), which occasionally contains pearls ; but 
they are not plentiful, nor of good size or colour. Some wealthy 
members of the Jain community have taken leases of extensive 
fisheries in the Bhigirathf, in order to prevent die fish from being 
caught It is impossible to present even an approximate estimate 
of the collective value of the fisheries. The Deputy-Collector was 
only able to furnish the following figures : — A rent of ^310'a year 
was paid some time ago by the farmer of Bhindirdaha bU ; the total 
rent paid to Government by the farmers of all the Government 
fisheries in the District amounts to ^98 per annum. In the villages 
that line the banks of the rivers and the bUs, a considerable propor- 
tion of the inhabitants live by the fish they catch. In Bilighit on 
the Bhigirathf, opposite Jangipur, out of 304 families, the Deputy- 
Collector estimates that about 70 are supported in this way. On 
the whole, he conjectures that 1 per cent of the population in the 
Subdivision of Jangipur live by fishing, and about the same all along 
the Ganges and the Jalangi ; but in the north-west and south-west 
of the District this proportion is not maintained. The Census of 
187a gives the total number of Hindus who belong to the boating 
and fishing castes at only 26,100, which is 3*56 of the entire Hindu 
population. To this total there should be added the number of 
Muhammadan fishermen ; and it must be bome in mind that 
the Musalmin element, though in a slight minority in the entire 
District, greatly predominates in those tracts which border on the 
Ganges. It seems probable, therefore, that the conjecture of the 
Deputy-Collector is below the actual truth. 

The following list of fish found in Murshidibid District is taken 
from a special report on the subject by the Commissioner of 
Rijshihf Division, dated September 1872: — River fishes — (1 ) Air, 

(2) bdchd, (3) baghdir, (4) balid, (5) bans, (6) bdtd, (7) batkid, (8) 

bhangnd , (9) bhedd, (10) bodil, (11) carp, (12) chartdd, (13) child, (14) 
chingrl or boro ichd, (15) ching or chingurds , (16) child!, (17) darl, 
(18) idnkond, (19) dhal or silim, (20) eel or baim, (21) gdgnr, (22) 
gdri, (23) hilsd, (24) ichd or boro chingri , (25) karti, (26) kdtd, (27) 
hat/d, (28) kharsdn, (29) kharsold, (30) khayrd, (31) mdgur, (32) 
matrd, (33) mirgdl, (34) mayd or mauralld , (35 )pdbdd, (36) pangds, 
(37) piuR, (38) punthl, (39) rithd, (40) ruhl, (41) saut, (42) sankoch 
or sankar, (43) tengrd, (44) Tank fishes,— (1) Air, (2) bodil, 

(3) child!, (4) ching, (5) chingri, ( 6 ) ddnkond, (7) gdgar, (S)gueht, (9) 
halangd, (to) katld, (ix) khalisd, (12) khayrd, (13) kai, (14) kunchd, 
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(15) mdgur, (16) mayd % (17) mirgdl \ (18) phaului , (19) punthi, (20) 
ruhiy (21) sauly (22) tengrd . 

Marsh Products, etc.— It is not known whether there are at 
present any embankments in Murshidibid District whose direct 
object is the furtherance of cultivation. There was formerly a small 
embankment along a portion of the Ganges near Khimri, but it 
has now been abandoned, apparently because the level of the land 
which it protected has been sufficiently raised. The important em- 
bankments along the left bank of the Bhigirathi, to keep back the 
annual floods of that river, will be described on a subsequent 
page in connection with the preventive measures against Natural 
Calamities. 

The edges and beds of the numerous bils and ndlds , as the waters 
dry up, are cultivated to the furthest extent The long sloping banks 
of the ndlds and kkdls yield good crops of mustard, wheat, and 
other grains. In the vicinity of the bits, boro rice, a coarse-grained, 
red variety, is largely sown. With the advance of the dry weather, 
this is transplanted into the marsh lands, and afterwards harvested 
in the end of March or April. The Deputy-Collector is of opinion 
that a great deal might be done without much expense, by means of 
drainage, to render the swamps far more profitable. He instances 
the Bdnsabdti bil t which in the rains extends almost the whole way 
from Bilighit on the Bhdgirathi to the hills of the Santil Pargands. 
In the hot weather the whole of this area is dry except a few low- 
lying spots, and these might easily be drained. He also mentions 
the Krishna Sdil, which is evidently the bed of an old river. There 
are still some very deep pools, but the greater part could be made 
fit for cultivation. In many of the bils a process of natural reclama- 
tion is going on. Their beds are gradually being elevated, by mud 
washed down by the rivers and streams which pour into them during 
the rains, and by the dry soil which is blown over them during the 
season of the hot winds. The Deputy-Collector states that, owing 
to these causes, the margin of tillage has been observed of late years 
steadily to advance. 

Reeds are occasionally produced on the borders of the marshes, 
but cane is not grown. 

Long-stemmed Rice is occasionally grown in the marshes, but 
not to any very great extent. The Deputy-Collector states that it 
has been known to grow in water 15 or 18 feet deep ; but he is not 
aware that any artificial increase has been effected in the length of 
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the stem. The following are the names for the four chief varieties : 
— (0 Jhingdsiil; (2) ajan ; (3) bangatd ; (4) bhusuri . 

Lines of Drainage. — The general inclination of the District is 
from north-west to south-east; but as the channels of the main 
rivers do not uniformly take this direction, the lines of drainage are 
somewhat irregular and perplexing. The western half of the District 
slopes eastwards toward the Bhdgirathi ; but the greater number of 
the hill streams do not find their way directly into that river, but 
are intercepted by the bils , and for the most part carried off to the 
south by the Dwarki river. The two> chief drainage basins (if such 
they can be called) in this part of the District are that of the 
Bdnsloi in the north, and that of the Dwarkl with its confluents in 
t he south. The use of the large bils f in acting as reservoirs to break 
the violence of the floods of these hill streams, has already been 
mentioned. The bils also serve to drain the surrounding country, 
and discharge their surplus water through the streams which issue 
out of them. The eastern half of the District may be described as 
an isosceles triangle with its apex to the north-west, whose equal 
sides are formed by the Ganges and the Bhdgirathi, and whose base 
is almost closed by the Jalangi. The line of drainage is not along 
any of these rivers, but might be represented by a line intersecting 
the base at right angles. The local rainfall in this part of the 
District docs not run off either into the Ganges or the Bhdgirathf. 
In the same way the floods of these two great rivers converge 
towards each other, and ultimately make their way across the 
country in a south-easterly direction. It may roughly be stated 
that the greater part of the surplus water ultimately falls into the 
Jalangi by means of the Gobrd mi Id, the Bhairab, and the Sidlmdri. 
The south-east border of the District is in this way rendered 
extremely moist all the year through, and the effects produced are 
thus described by the Revenue Surveyor : — 1 These channels are 
during the rains connected with the different bils and khdls y forming 
a network of water communication in this part of the District. In 
the hot weather, a great number of springs may be observed along 
their banks, caused apparently by the drainage waters percolating 
through the under-strata of sand and sandy soil.' 

The Mineral Products of the District are, of course, confined 
to the elevated tract in the west, and especially the north-west. 
There is no coal; but earth containing traces of iron is, found in 
Palsd thdnd. The character of all the soil in this neighbourhood 
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is ferruginous ; but the ore is not worth smelting, owing to the very 
scanty portion of the metal which it contains. Belid Ndrdyanpur, a 
large village on the right bank of the Pdgli nail, is described by 
the Revenue Surveyor in 1857 as being a market for iron ore. 
There were at that time sixty-two furnaces at work there, but the 
ore was all brought from the neighbouring District of Birbhiim. 
Stone is also to be found in Palsd (hind, but the quality is not suit- 
able for building purposes. The calcareous earth called ghutin is 
obtained in several parts of the (hinds of Palsd and Mirzdpur, and 
is extensively used for making lime. In the same localities, and 
generally over the whole of the Rdrh or western half of the District, 
kankar or nodular limestone is found and applied to the purpose of 
road-making. 

Forests and Wild Vegetable Products. — There is one sil 
forest in the District, called the Mohrapur forest, in thf Pals! thini. 
It is now the property of Jdi Sankar Rdi, who purchased it for ^300. 
Besides timber, it yields tasar silk and beeswax. Santdmul and 
anantimul, medicinal drugs of great repute, are also found in it; 
the latter of these is said to be an excellent substitute for sarsa- 
parilla. In the west and north-west parts of the District, the lac 
insect has to a certain extent been domesticated on jute plants and 
the Butea frondosa. The people who rear it drive an extensive 
trade in lac. The tribes who eam their livelihood by trading in 
jungle products are mostly the Santdls and the Dhdngars. 

In the south-west of the District, at the confluence of the Mor and 
the Dwarkd rivers, there is a tract of low-lying country, about six- 
teen square miles in area, known as the Hejdl, which is used for 
pasturing cattle. During the rains it is covered with water, and 
produces ins and boro rice ; but during the dry season the God Ids 
drive hither numerous herds of cattle. Besides the Hejdl, there 
are numerous smaller spots of pasturage ground scattered over the 
District 

Fera Natural — Wild beasts are now very uncommon in the 
District of Murshiddbdd. The Revenue Surveyor, in 1857, gives the 
following information * Tigers are occasionally found in the hilly 
parts to the north-west, which have probably strayed from the 
Santdl Pargands. Leopards, civet cats, and wild cats find cover in 
the jungles about the native villages. Rhinoceros have been seen 
in the north of the District ; a few buffaloes still remain in the 
Nawdrangd and Saulmdri bits ; and wild hog are found about the 
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different swamps and on the chars of the Ganges. All, however, 
are yearly becoming more and more scarce, and but little sport is 
now to be found in the District The advance of cultivation is 
rapidly driving the wild animals away.’ Monkeys of two sorts 
abound, especially in the Rirh or western half of the District In 
the Rirh, also, several kinds of deer are found, among which are the 
spotted deer, the hog deer, and the antelope. These animals are 
hunted both for their meat and for their skins. The birds found in 
the District include the black and red partridge, quail, ortolan, snipe, 
plover, wild duck, wild goose, and several sorts of doves, at least two 
kinds of the parrot family, the fish-eagle, and many sorts of hawks, 
the common vulture, adjutant, herons, etc. To the list of fishes 
given on a previous page in connection with Fisheries (pp. 31, 
32), may be added the Gangetic porpoise and the crocodile. 

The average annual number of deaths from wild beasts during 
the years 1864-68 was 13 ; and the average number of deaths caused 
by snake-bite during the sarpe period of five years was 222. In the 
year 1869-70 the sum of Rs. 19. 10. o, or just under ^2, was paid in 
rewards for the destruction of wild beasts; but no such rewards have 
ever been offered for keeping down venomous snakes. 

Apart from the fisheries, and a small trade in deerskins carried 
on in the north-west, the ferat natune do not contribute in any way 
to the wealth of the District 

Population Estimates prior to 1872.— It is hardly necessary 
to state that before the Census of 1872 there existed no trustworthy 
estimates of the population of Murshiddbdd District. The totals 
arrived at were formed, not by actual enumeration, but by some 
rough process of average calculations. The old figures, however, 
have a certain interest, though it would be most unsafe to use them 
for' purposes of comparison with the results of the authoritative 
Census. The area of the District has not been altered during the 
present century to such an extent as to require any modification on 
this .account. The Census Report by Mr. lleverley, C.S., p. 102, 
supplies the following information: — ‘In 1 80 1, the population was 
estimated at 1,020,572 persons. In 1829, a tolerably accurate 
Census of the District was taken by Mr. H. V. Hathom, the 
Magistrate. The results were as follow : — Hindus — males 268,148, 
females 269,162; total Hindus, 555,310: Muhammadans — males 
216,478, females 196,344; total Muhammadans, 412,822: grand 
total 968,132. In 1837, Mr. Adam took a Census of the thdnd 
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(police circle) of Daulatbizir, in the interior of the District, and 
found the population to be 63,037 souls. The population of this 
thdni is now only 45,779; but it is probable that the limits of its 
jurisdiction have been altered since Mr. Adam’s time, as he found 
in it 183 towns and villages, whereas there are now only 135. The 
number of families is also 15 per cent, short of what it then was. 
In 1852-55, the District of Murshidlbdd was surveyed by Colonel 
Gastrell, the Revenue Surveyor, , Its area was ascertained to be 
2634 square miles, and the total number of houses and huts was 
320,014. Allowing five souls to each dwelling, the population was 
returned at 1,100,070 souls.’ 

The Census of 1872 was taken in Murshiddbdd on the night 
of the 15th January. The arrangements made beforehand and the 
agencies employed are described in the following report from the 
Magistrate (Census Report, pp. 18, 19) : — 

‘The preliminary operations were as follow. A register showing 
the villages in the District was prepared in the form prescribed by 
the Inspector-General of Registration. This register was compiled 
from the Survey Registers and the maps in the office, which were, 
some on the inch-to-a-mile scale, some on the four-inches-to- 
a-mile scale. Extracts showing the villages in each thdnd were 
then forwarded to the sub-inspectors of police, for inquiry as to 
their correctness ; and any omissions or errors were rectified that 
the local knowledge of the sub-inspectors, or the local inquiries 
held by them, enabled them to make. The lists thus gradually 
became strictly accurate, and it is believed that not a village in the 
whole District has escaped enumeration. Having thus obtained 
an accurate accouut of all the inhabited land in the District, the 
next step was to appoint enumerators. Lists of the principal resi- 
dents of each village were obtained through the police. In the sadr 
Subdivision, Bibu Bankim Chandra Chattarji, Deputy-Collector, by 
whom a considerable amount of work in connection with the Census 
was performed, personally ascertained, in some cases by visits to 
the interior, that the names given in the police lists were those of 
real head-men. This officer, also, and I myself, took advantage of 
our visits to the interior to explain to the people and to the enumera- 
tors the nature and object of the Census that was to be taken, and 
often succeeded in removing erroneous and mischievous notions 
that prevailed. PansAnds of appointment were issued to the 
enumerators, whose names had been thus obtained. To carry on 
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the preliminary operations, and to ensure greater accuracy, special 
supervisors were appointed to each thand. These men went from 
village to-^village, conferring with the enumerators, testing their com- 
petency, instructing them in their duties, dividing villages into 
blocks, and providing for ever}' place a suitable and competent 
staff of enumerators. While the enumerators were thus being 
carefully selected and trained to their work, returns were called 
for and obtained from them, showing the number of houses in each 
block; and the numbers thus obtained served to check and verify 
the numbers furnished by the police. Thus was obtained, first, a 
correct list of villages; and, secondly, a correct list of al) houses in 
them. 

4 The agency employed in the Cen>us consisted chiefly of the 
head-men of the village, and the zamituidt s’ gumdshtds , most of 
whom have cheerfully and zealously done the work, and have done 
it without remuneration. In *1 few cases, where the villages in which 
the Census was to be taken did not furnish a single resident able to 
read and write, paid enumerators had to be sent from elsewhere. 
The total number of paid enumerators employed in the whole Dis- 
trict, except in municipalities, was sixty. There are no indigenous 
institutions in the District which could have been used for the pur- 
pose of actually taking the Census, although, of course, the chauktddrs 
were made use of by the police for the purpose of preparing the 
lists of the various villages, and subsequently by the supervisors 
and enumerators to assist in pointing out houses, etc. The causes 
of the success which has, in my opinion, attended this first essay at 
taking a Census appear to me to be the following : — 

4 1st. The readiness generally evinced by the people to co-operate 
and assist. So far as the enumerators employed were the head- 
men of their respective villages, they may perhaps be considered 
as an indigenous institution ; but in many cases the head-men of 
villages cannot read or write. The gumdshtds and other zaminddri 
agents of all classes also afforded a great deal of assistance. 

4 2d. The efficient aid given by the police. The work was diffi- 
cult and new, and was, as a rule, well done. 

4 3d. The appointment of numerous well-paid supervisors of in- 
telligence, who were first, trained to the work which they had to 
perform, and then sent throughout the tracts of country of which 
the supervision had been made over to them, to mix with the people, 
and explain as much as possible what was wanted.* 
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It is noticed in the Census Report, that there was a rumour in 
the District that the authorities intended to blow away the surplus 
population from guns. 

The results of the Census disclosed a total population of 1,353,626 
persons, residing in 303,561 houses and 3753 villages. The total 
area of the District was taken at 2578 square miles, showing (ac- 
cording to the calculations of the Census officers) the average density 
of the population to be 525 persons per square mile; the average 
population of each village, 361 ; and the average number of inmates 
per house, 4*5. 4 The densest population is, as might be expected, 
to be found in those thdn&s which include the great towns and 
marts on the Bhdgirathi. Bharatpur or Jamu-kdndf, which borders 
on Bfrbhiim and Bardwin, is also thickly inhabited. The rest of 
the District has probably nowhere more than 500 persons to the 
square mile ; while over a large area north and east of Nalhdtf, the 
average falls to 350/ 

With regard to the accuracy of the Census, the Collector reported 
as follows : — 4 Considering that this is a first essay, I think that the 
general result of the Census may be pronounced to be as nearly 
accurate as it is possible to make it with an unpaid agency of village 
residents. As regards actual numbers, the results may, I think, be 
accepted as correct enough for practical purposes. The errors 
that do exist, relate to such matters as imperfect description of 
occupation or imperfect classification as to race. It requires a 
certain amount of education to know that all Musalmdns do not 
belong to the same race, or that all day-labourers cannot be said to 
follow the same occupation ; and this extent of knowledge cannot 
always be expected from a village enumerator. 1 

The table on the two following pages gives the distribution of the 
population, arranged according to Subdivisions and th&n&s or police 
circles. The averages have been taken from the Census Report. 

Population classified according to Sex and Age. — The 
total population of Murshiddbdd District consisted in 1872 of 
6 45»335 males, and 708,291 females; total, 1,353,626. The pro- 
portion of males in the total population is 47*67 per cent. Classified 
according to age, the Census gives the following results Hindus — 
under twelve years of age, males 1 16,845, and females 98,212 ; above 
twelve years, males 233,450, and females 284,549. Muhammadans 
—under twelve years of age, males 116,246, and females 96,436; 

[Sentence continued on page 41. 
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Sentence continued from page 38.] 

above twelve years, males 170,329, and females 220,553. Christians 
—under twelve years of age, males 73, and females 79; above 
twelve years, males 2 1 2, and females 173. 1 Others —under twelve 

years of age, males 3556, and females 3415 ; above twelve years, 
males 4624, and females 4874. Population of all religions — under 
twelve years of age, males 236,720, and females 198,142; above 
twelve years, males 408,615, and females 510,149. The percentage 
of children not exceeding twelve years of age, in the population of 
different religions, is as follows: — Hindus — proportion of male 
children 15*9 per cent., and female children 13*4 per cent, of the 
total Hindu population ; total proportion of children of both sexes, 
29 *3 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans — pro- 
portion of male children 19-3 per cent., and of female children 16*0 
per cent, of the total Muhammadan population ; total proportion of 
children of both sexes, 35-3 per cent, of the total Muhammadan 
population. Christians — proportion of male children i3’6 per cent., 
and of female children 147 per cent, of the total Christian popula 
tion ; total proportion of children of both sexes, 28 3 per cent, of 
the total Christian population. Other religious denominations— pro- 
portion of male children 216 per cent., and of female children 
207 per cent, of the total ‘other 1 population; total proportion of 
children of both sexes, 42*3 per cent, of the total 4 other * population. 
Population of all religions — proportion of male children 17-5 per 
cent., and of female children 14 6 per cent, of the total District 
population ; proportion of children of both sexes, 321 per cent, of 
the total District population. As in almost every other District of 
Bengal, the Census returns show a very small proportion of female 
as compared with male children ; while in the case of persons above 
twelve years of age, there is an excessive proportion of females to 
males. This is probably owing to the fact that girls arc considered 
to arrive at womanhood at an earlier age than boys attain manhood ; 
and many of them are consequently entered as adults, while boys 
of the same age are returned as children. The proportion of the 
sexes of all ages, namely, males 47 67, and females 52*33 per cent., 
is probably correct. 

The number and proportion of insancs, and of persons otherwise 
afflicted with infirmities, in Murshiddbdd District, is returned in the 
Census Report as follows: — Insancs — males 227, and females 48 ; 
total 275, or ‘0203 per cent, of the total population. Idiots — males 
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32, and females 8 ; total 40, or *0030 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Deaf and dumb— males 328, and females 112 ; total 440, or 
*0325 per cent of the total population. Blind— males 726, and 
females 309 ; total 1035, or ‘0765 per cent of the total population. 
Lepers— males 1534, and females 242; total 1776, or ‘1312 per 
cent of the total population. It is a curious circumstance that, 
although the females number more than one-half of the total popula- 
tion of the District, out of the total number of persons afflicted with 
the above-mentioned infirmities, only one-fifth are women. The 
total number of male infirms amounts to 2847, or ’4411 per cent 
of the total male population ; while the number of female infirms is 
only 719, or -1015 per cent of the total female population. The 
total number of infirms of both sexes is 3566, or ’2634 per cent 
of the total District population. 

The returns given in the Census Compilation showing the occupa- 
tions of the people are omitted, as they do not stand the test of 
statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People.— The District of Murshidd- 
bdd, partly from its geographical position, and partly from its history, 
contains a very mixed population. The Bengalis of the delta, the 
hill tribes from Chutid Ndgpur, and the peculiar Hindu castes of 
Behar, are all represented. The presence of the court at Murshidd- 
bdd has introduced races from more distant parts. Rdjputs came 
either for purposes of trade, or in search of military service. The 
highest born of the Musalmdn nobility trace their descent from 
Persian ancestors. At the present day the Habshis, or the bodyguard 
of the Nawdb Ndzim, are drawn from Abyssinia and other places on 
the east coast of Africa. 

The following list is taken from Mr. Magrath’s District Census 
Compilation. It will be observed that it does not classify the 
Muhammadans according to any ethnological principle. The list 
of Hindu castes will be reproduced subsequently (pp. 48-56), but 
arranged on a different principle, according to the rank which e-ich 
holds in local estimation 
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Nami or Nationality | N . I Name op Nationality. I w . 

Taua, or Castk. number, i UK Cast*. Number. 


I.— NON-ASIATICS. 
Europeans — 


Portuguese 


American , 


Burmak. 

I. Aboriginal Tribes. 
Bhar, .... 
Bhumij, 

Kharwdr, 

Kol 

Nat 

Pahiria, 

Santil, .... 
Uraon, .... 

Total, . 

2. Semi-Hinduised 
Aboriginals. 


Total of Non-Asiatics, 

199 

II.— MIXED RACES. 


Eurasian, 

in 

III.- ASIATICS. 


A. — Other than Haines of 
India and Burmah. 


Afghdn, 

Armenian, 

106 

1 

Total, . 

B. — Natives of India and 

107 


2. Semi-IIinduized 
Aboriginals — continued. 
Bind, . 

Buna, . 

Chain, . 

Chamdr and Much!. 
Kuril, . 

Chandal. 


Rdjbansi, 


Musahar, 


3. Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes. 
Brahman, 

Rajput 

Ghatwal, 


■ (iii.) Trading Castes. 
35 » 3 ! S I Agarwala and Mdiwan, . 
Gandhbamk. . 


Subarnabar.ik, 


'l'otal, . 53,435 


(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
Raidya, 

Bliat, .... 
Kayasth, 


Total, . 19,490 
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Name op Nationality, 
Imiue, oh Caste. 



Name op Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 

Gareri, .... 
Godld, .... 
Gujar, .... 


(v.) Castes engaged in 
preparing Cooked Food. 


Gdnrdr, . 
Madak, . 


(vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 


Ajpm 

249 

Harui, .... 

3/-»3 

Tdnibuli, 

1,172 

Cliasd Dhopd, 

6,320 

Dalui, .... 

373 

Kaibartta, 

102,517 

Kocri 

7» 1 7 1 

Kurar, .... 

2,397 

Kurmi, .... 

3 » 222 

Mall, .... 

2,483 

Pankhyd, 

3 2 

Sadgop, 

29p321 ! 

Sudra, .... 

3 1 ! 

Total, . 

1 ss.971 


(vii.) Castes i ngagp.d 
ci 11 eh ly in Personal 
Service. 

Helm a and Duliva, 
Dlidnuk, 

I Phdwd, 

Dliobd, .... 
Ilaijam ^Napii), 

Kdhdr, .... 

Total, . 

tvui.) Artisan Castes. 
ltluskar, 

K.mur 

Kansan, 

Kuindt, .... 
Lahcri, .... 


(viii.) Artisan Castes— 
continued. 
Sankhari, 

Sondr 

Sunn 

Sutradhar, 

I Tell 

Kalu, .... 


<ix.) Weaver Castes. 
Jog! and Patud, 

Kapdli, .... 

Kotdl 

Tdnti 


(x.) Labouring Castes. 

Ptolddr 

Chundrf, 

KorA, .... 
Nil my a, etc., . 

Panghar, 

I Patial, .... 


(xi.) Castes engaged 
in Seli ing Fish and 
Vegetables. 

Mctiyd, .... 
Nikdri, .... 
Pundari-kakshya, . 

Purd, .... 


(\ii.) Boating and 
Fishing Casies. 
Combi, . 

Jalia, . 

Kent, 

Mala, 

Man jin', 

Munydri, 

I ‘atm, . 

Poil, . 

Tior, 
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Name or N ationalitv, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

Name or Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caite. 

Number. 

(xiii.> Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

Baiti, etc., 

Others 

55* 

119 

4. Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste. 
Vaishnav, 

Sanyasi, 

Native Christians . 

21,464 

190 

226 

Total, . 

67I 

Total, . 

21,880 

(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated by Nationality 
only. 

Hindustani, . 

Madrasi, 

Sikh, .... 
Unya, .... 

680 

2 

2 

6l 

5. Muhammadans. 

Jola 

Mughul, 

Pallun, 

Sayyid 

Shaikh 

Unspecified, . 

766 

21 

1.647 

209 

3*187° 

568.945 



Total, . 

603.458 

Total, . 

745 




(xv.) Persons of Unknown 

OR U NSPLCIF1LD CASTES, 


6. — Burmese. 

Maghs, .... 


6,149 

Total of Natives of 
India, 

1.353.209 





Total ok Asiatics, . 

*.353.316 

Grand Total of Hindus, 

493.731 

Grand Total, 

1,353.626 






Immigration and Emigration in their proper sense do not exist 
in Murshibdbdd. The semi-aboriginal tribes in the north-west of 
the District have probably at some time immigrated from Chutid 
Ndgpur or the Santdl Pargands ; and at the present day their 
numbers are occasionally increased by fresh arrivals from the same 
quarter. The wealthy traders in the towns on the lihdgiratlu, to- 
gether with their dependants, have certainly come from the north- 
west, but their numbers are comparatively small. The emigrants 
from the District consist almost entirely of hill men, who on a slight 
pretext leave their new settlements, and do not always return to 
their original homes. 

The Collector, in his annual District Report for 1872-73, makes 
the following remarks on this subject: — ‘The immigration into 
Murshiddbdd is not on an extensive scale. There is, however, a 
very considerable number of temporary immigrants from Chutid 
Ndgpur, and from Behar and the North-Western Provinces, who 
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pass through Murshiddbdd at the commencement of the cold 
weather, on their way to Rangpur, Dindjpur, and other trans- 
Gangetic Districts. The small genuine immigration that there is 
consists mainly of persons of the sipdhi , barkanddz, horsekeeper, and 
punkah puller classes, who come hither from up-country in search of 
service. The wealth of the Bdluchar and Azfmganj merchants is 
steadily increasing; and the Oswdls are thus enabled to gratify 
their pride and love of show by the engagement of these retainers. 
Some of these immigrants, failing to find employment, resort to petty 
thefts.' ‘ No organized emigration, and but little of any description, 
takes place from this District During the period of more than 
two years since I first came here, I have only seen one recruiter, 
and he disappeared when closely questioned as to his business. The 
number of persons who leave Murshiddbdd to push their fortunes 
in other parts of the country forms quite an insignificant proportion 
in the total population of the District.' 

Aboriginal Tribes and Hill Men. — The total number of the 
aboriginal tribes, according to the arrangement of Mr. Magraths 
Census Compilation, amounts to 35,318 souls. The great majority 
of these are composed either of Santdls and Urdons or Nats. 

The Nats are almost confined to Rdmpur Hdt Subdivision ; 
but in that little tract they are more numerous than in all the 
remainder of Bengal. They are thus described by Colonel Dalton 
in his Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 326, in treating of the 
Bediyds, whom he terms a branch of the Bdjlkdr or Nat family: — 
4 They are jugglers, fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, beggars, wanderers, 
and bird-killers. Their pursuits arc further indicated by the circum- 
stance that they have a slang or rogue’s language, only understood 
by themselves. They submit to circumcision, and call themselves 
Muhammadans ; but they have many Hindu customs and idolatrous 
practices, and consult Brdhmans on particular occasions.’ It is 
possible that the Nats of Murshiddbdd may have settled down to a 
quiet life of agriculture, for the Deputy-Collector states that 4 there 
are no predatory clans in the District, corresponding to the Bediyds 
of Nadiyd.’ The Nats cannot have escaped notice through the 
insignificance of their numbers. In Murshiddbdd District they 
number 18,712, against 30,829 in the whole of Bengal. In Rdmpur 
Hit Subdivision they number 17,418; and in the thdnd of the 
same name 12,826, which is more than 14 percent of the entire 
population of that police circle. 
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l he Santals, like the Nats, arc most numerous in Rdm- 
pur Hit Subdivision. The y live for the most part in small com- 
munities apart from the ordinary Denial is, ami support themselves 
by agriculture and by selling jungle products. According to the 
Census Report of 1S72, their number in Murshidabdd is only 3002 ; 
but Mr. Magrath, in his District Compilation, has transferred to this 
heading 7090 unspecified Hindus, raising the total number of Santdls 
to 10,092. Of these, a few are scattcied through the District, and, 
together with the Unions, are employed as da) -labourers. 

Tin: Uraons, according to the Census, number 6131 in Murshidd- 
bad District. Nearly half of this number are set down to Rdmpur 
Hdt Subdivision. The remainder are to be found either in the 
large towns on the Bhdgirathi, or in the neighbourhood of the indigo 
factories in the eastern half of the District. The town Urdons are 
locally known as Dhdngars ; while those who work in the indigo 
manufacture are included by the Deputy - Collector under the 
( ommon name of Bund, which is said etymologically to mean 4 wild* 
or 4 wood-men.' The Census Report distinguishes the Bunds, classing 
them under the head of 4 semi-IIindui/ed aboriginals;' and returns 
their number in Murshiddbdd at 2320 persons. Of these people 
generally, the Deputy-Collector gives the following account : -‘Some 
Dhdngars are settled in Raghunathganj and Gadi. They act as 
scavengers and do other low kinds of work. They have to a certain 
extent become Hinduizcd ; their cheek bones are less prominent 
than those of the aboriginal tribes generally, and their noses less 
flat. This may be due to a partial amalgamation with Hindus of 
the lower castes. They eat poultry, but object to beef; and are 
'cry fond of spirituous liquors and of dancing. They are less simple 
than in their native hills, and speak a ( urious jargon, compounded of 
Bengali, Hindi, and their aboriginal language. They worship Ban - 
/'/#/, a wood n>mph, but also revere the Hindu deities, and sing of 
Rridhd and Krishna. The Dhangars and Santdls find occupation in 
indigo factories and siik filatures, and on the public roads. Villages 
of them are sometimes established near the indigo factories. They 
are there called Bunds ; but under this name are to be found not only 
Dhdngars and Santals, but also Kols.* The Revenue Surveyor thus 
describes the same people : — * They < ome chiefly from Birbhum and 
Bhdgalpur [now the Santdl Parganas] Districts, and are a very strong, 
hard-working race, always ready to do a little extra work in the 
indigo vats for some rum or spirits. They require, however, some 
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management, for they are queer -tempered fellows, and liable to 
migrate to other parts on very slight provocation.' 

The Paharia Mals are also classed by the Deputy-Collector 
among aboriginal tribes. The Census Report gives the number of 
aboriginal Paharids as only 2. The Mdls it classes among the 
* semi-Hinduized aboriginals,’ and returns their number in Murshidd- 
bdd at 29,281. This classification is only maintained for Bengal; 
in Behar, Orissa, and Chutid Ndgpur, the Mdls are ranked with the 
aboriginal tribes. The Mdls are far more numerous in Murshiddbdd 
than in any other District of Bengal, and, like all the other less 
civilised races, greatly predominate in the north-west of the District. 
The Deputy-Collector states that * the Pahdrid Mdls live near the 
common boundary of Murshiddbdd and the Santdl country.* In 
religion, manners, language and blood, they form an intermediate 
class between the Santdls and the Hindus.’ The aboriginal home 
both of the Pahdrids and the Mdls is undoubtedly on the Rdjmahal 
hills, and in their origin they cannot be distinguished from one 
another. But Colonel Dalton, in his Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
p. 274, gives some description of a third race called the Mdl Pahdrids, 
who in manners and religion arc entirely aboriginal. He is of 
opinion that, although they live at the foot of the Rdjmahal hills, 
they are altogether unconnected with the hill-men proper of Rdj- 
mahal. 

Castes. — The following is a list of Hindu castes in Murshiddbdd 
District, as returned by the Deputy-Collector. They are arranged as 
far as possible according to the rank which they hold in local public 
esteem, and their hereditary occupations, etc. have been appended. 
Their numbers have been taken fiom the Census Report of 1872. 

Superior Castes. — (1) Brdhman, 38,749; priests, landholders, 
zamindiin servants, Government clerks, school-teachers, and culti- 
vators. The majority are poor, but some are in good circumstances, 
and all are highly esteemed. There are a few Brdhman ph)sicians. 
In respect of numbers, the Brahmans stand third among the castes 
of Murshiddbdd. (2) Kshattriya ; these formed the second or 
warrior caste in the old Sanskrit system, but at the present day it is 
believed that no pure Kshattriyas remain, at least in Bengal. Many 
classes, however, still lay claim to the rank. Among these are the 
Khatrls, a rich up-country trading caste, whose numbers are returned 
in the Census at 9. (3) Rdjput, 13,141. This caste also claims 

the honour of Kshattriyahood. They come from the north-west, 
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and are especially numerous in this District According to local 
phraseology, they are subdivided into two classes, — the Kenyds, who 
settled near Murshiddbdd for mercantile purposes; and the Rdj- 
puts proper, whose ancestors formerly served in the Muhammadan 
armies. The villages of Khendud and Rdjput Behdrd are entirely 
occupied by the descendants of a military colony of Rdjputs, holding 
under a grant from the Nawdb. Many Rdjputs are now employed 
in military service, and as guards, policemen, and door-keepers. (4) 
Ghdtwdl, 1545. These are not properly a separate caste, though 
they claim to be Rdjputs and Kshattriyas. Their .duty formerly 
was, as their name imports, to guard the passes and keep the 
hill tribes in check. (5) Agarwdld and Mdrwdri, 347 ; (6) Oswdl, 
250; (7) Mahuri, 4; (8) Seth, 81. These are returned as four 
separate castes in the Census Report, but they are merely classes of 
up-country traders, who themselves lay claim to Kshattriyahood, 
and are generally ranked among the Rdjputs. They have been 
settled in the District of Murshiddbdd for some generations, and 
still devote themselves to mercantile pursuits. Some of them also 
hold land and are among the richest men in the District. They 
live in the large commercial centres on the Bhdgirathf, chiefly at 
Jidganj, Bdluchar, Jangipur, and Dhulidn. According to the Deputy- 
Collector, the Agarwdld merchants of Dhulidn profess that they are 
Vaisyas, which was the third or trading caste in the primitive Hindu 
system. He also states that the Rdjd of Ndsipur claims to be a 
Vaisya. The Vaisyas are not mentioned in the Census Report, 
and it is commonly thought that the caste no longer exists. The 
Seths are, possibly, the descendants of the great banking firm of 
Jagat Seth, of which a historical sketch will be given on a later page. 
The word 4 Seth/ however, is merely a synonym for 4 banker/ and 
there are circumstances which render improbable the identification 
suggested above. There is only one recognised descendant of Jagat 
Seth now alive, who still dwells in the ancestral palace at Murshi- 
ddbdd ; whereas the Seths of the Census are to be found without a 
single exception in the outlying Subdivision of Rdmpur Hdt It is 
noticeable, also, that the Census returns give 90 Seths in the District 
of Blrbhdm, which adjoins this Subdivision. (9) Baidyd, 2258. The 
hereditary occupation of this caste is as physicians, but many are 
now in Government employ or private service. (10) Bhdt, * 55 - 
In the old days of Hindu prosperity this caste consisted of the 
heralds and genealogists, who were the necessary attendants on all 
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great occasions at the houses, of the nobles of Bengal. . The Bhits 
have now lost their position of dignity, and are merely message- 
bearers and beggars. They claim to be Brihmans, but are not 
accorded the respect belonging to that rank, (n) Daibajnis; not 
given as a separate caste in the Census Report, being, perhaps, in- 
cluded with the Brihmans. The Deputy-Collector states that they 
are astrologers ; and that, though they are Brihmans in their origin, 
no pure Brihman could associate with them in the smallest degree 
without forthwith losing his caste, (is) Kiyasth, 17,077. This is 
the writer caste of Bengal. The Kiyasths from an obscure origin 
have raised themselves by their intelligence, industry, and wealth 
to a foremost place in Hindu society. In all the educated profes- 
sions they are the competitors of the Brihman;. 

Castes or undoubted Sudras. — (13) Nipit or Hajjim, 15,057 ; 
barbers. (14) Kimir, 7450; blacksmiths. (15) Kumir, 11,278; 
potters. (16) Till or Tell, 12,873. It is doubtful whether these 
two names do not represent two separate castes. The Tells proper 
are oil pressers and oil sellers by hereditary occupation The Tib's 
are traders, grain merchants, and landholders, and have by their 
wealth raised themselves to a high position. The family of the 
Barhampur Rijis, now represented by the Mahirinl Swamamayf, 
belongs to the Till caste. (17) Timbuli or Timli, 117a ; originally 
growers and sellers of pdn or betel leaf, but some are now traders 
and landed proprietors. (18) Sadgop, 29,321 ; originally a branch 
of the great cattle-tending caste, but the Sadgops are now ordinary 
cultivators, and are the most respected of agriculturists. The 
Deputy-Collector mentions also a class called Gop, who have 
ceased to be cowkeepers, and become cultivators and domestic 
servants. (19) Birui or Gochill, 3683 ; growers and sellers of pdn 
■ or betel leaf. (20) Mill, 2483 ; gardeners, flower sellers, and pith 
workers. (21) Gandhbanik, 11,016; shopkeepers and cultivators. 
(22) Sinkhiri, 422 ; cutters of conch shells and manufacturers of 
bracelets. (23) Kinsiri, 583; braziers and coppersmiths. The 
Kinsiris are numerous and well-to-do ; and those in Barhampur are 
reckoned to be the most expert workmen of their class in Bengal. 
In the rest of the District they are few in numbers and poor. (24) 
A gun, 249; a respectable mixed class of cultivators which has 
lately sprung up ; not badly off. 

Intermediate Castes.— (25) Gireri, 224 ; dealers in blankets. 
(26) Goili. 39,953; cowherds and milkmen; the second most 
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numerous caste in the District (27) Gujar, 275 ; an up-country 
pastoral caste. (28) Gdnrdr, 2384 ; preparers and sellers of parched 
rice. (29) Madak, 3062 ; sweetmeat makers. (30) Kaibartta, 
102,517; by far the most numerous caste in the District. The 
persons bearing this name are sharply divided into two classes, 
the Jalid Kaibarttas and the Chdsd Kaibarttas. The former, who 
alone in ancient times bore the name of Kaibartta, are fishermen, 
and usually poor, except in some favourable situations on the banks 
of the Ganges. The Chdsd Kaibarttas form the majority of the 
Hindu cultivators of the soil. Like all cultivators, they are poor, 
but they are not despised as the fishermen are. The Deputy-Col- 
lector mentions as remarkable, that the Chdsd Kaibarttas, although a 
totally distinct class from the fishing Kaibarttas, are nearly always 
found in villages by the river side, but are never fishermen. (31) 
Daluf, 373 ; cultivators. (32) Halwdi, not given in the Census 
returns ; an up-country caste of sweetmeat sellers and cultivators. 
(33) Chdsd Dhopa, 6320 ; cultivators. (34) Kurmf, 3222 ; an up- 
country caste of shopkeepers, cultivators, and domestic servants. 
(35) Koeri, 7171; cultivators. Perhaps the same as the Kurf of 
the Deputy-Collector, whom he describes as shopkeepers, etc. The 
Census Report states that the Koeris are properly an up-country 
caste of market-gardeners, and suggests that ‘ the large number ot 
them in Murshiddbdd may be due to a confusion with the Kuri 
caste, which is another name for Madak.’ (36) Tdnti, J 7 > 4 ° 9 ! 
weavers ; sometimes well-to-do, but generally their condition is not 
so good as it used to be in former times. (37) Bhdskar, 2 ; stone- 
masons. (38) Sudra, 31; cultivators; possibly Sunris who have 
taken to agriculture. (39) Kurar, 2397 ; and (40) Pankhya, 32 ; 
cultivators. (41) Swamakdr Sekrd or Sondr, 4731 ; goldsmiths. 
(42) Subamdbanik, 5342 ; dealers in gold and silver, merchants, 
bankers, and holders of landed property. The position of this caste 
forms an anomaly in Hindu society. They arc held by some 
authorities to be an offshoot from the Sanskrit caste of Vaisyas, 
which ranked above all Sddras. In Bengal at the present time, the 
Subarndbaniks are held to be a peculiarly impure and degraded 
caste. According to strict theory, contact with their shadow causes 
contamination ; but in practice, the great wealth of many members 
of this caste has gained for them a most respectable position. (43) 
Bairdgf or Vaishnav, 21,464. This is not properly a caste, but a 
religious sect. No doubt, if a member of this sect is asked to what 
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caste he belongs, he will reply that he is a Bairdgf ; and as a matter 
of fact, the children will also be Bairdgis, because no other caste will 
take them in. But the distinctive feature of their belief, as incul- 
cated by their founder Chaitanya, is the equality of all men before 
God, and the rejection of caste. They will receive converts from 
any caste, from the Brdhman to the Hdrf. One of the heads of the 
Murshiddbdd banking family of Jagat Seth, whose history will subse- 
quently be given at length, deserted Jainism and became a Vaishnav. 
Many of the Vaishnavs are religious mendicants, but others are well- 
to-do and even wealthy. The Deputy-Collector states that inMurshidd- 
bdd they are, as a body, esteemed rather than despised, owing to the 
general Vishnuvite leaven in the faith of the majority of the Hindus 
in the Distric t. A further account of the sect will be found on a later 
page (p. 57), in connection with the religious divisions of the people. 

Low Castes, who are generally despised: — (44) Jogi or Patud, 
5855. These two castes are not separated in the Census Report, 
and are there both described as weavers. The Deputy-Collector 
states that the Jogis are weavers and also cultivators; and that the 
Patavis (sir) arc an ancient caste, who sometimes cultivate land. 
He adds that the Patavis are not found in the southern parts of the 
District. (45) Kapdli, 1536; weavers. (46) Kotdlor Pradhdn, 130. 
This caste, also, is returned in the Census Report among the weaver 
castes under the name of Kotdl. The Deputy-Collector, however, 
does not assign to them this occupation. He states that both the 
appellations by which they are known have reference to their 
traditional profession of warders and guards. The terra Kotdl is 
easily to be identified in the modern kotwdl or constable. The term 
Pradhdn means a < hicf, and in other Districts is commonly used for 
the head-man of the village ; but it does not appear that the Pradhdn 
caste in Murshiddbdd is specially preferred for this office. They 
have a tradition among themselves that their ancestors were em- 
ployed as watchmen, to protect the frontiers from the predatory 
inroads of the hill tribes. Even at the present day they are generally 
to be found in the village watch, or as nogdis and halshdnds under 
large landholders. They are also cultivators of the soil. (47) 
Ldheri, 274 ; makers of lacquered ware. (48) Sunrf, Surf, or Shdhd, 
16,411 ; wine and spirit sellers by caste occupation, but many arc 
now general traders and shopkeepers. (49) Sutradhar or Chhutar, 
10,070; carpenters and cultivators. The Deputy-Collector gives 
to this caste the name of Sans, which was applied to the stage 
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managers in ancient times. (50) Kahi, 26,316; oil sellers ami 
pressers by hereditary occupation. The Deputy-Collector states 
that this caste is not found in the south of the District. He add:., 
however, as occupying a corresponding position, another caste, (51) 
Garni, not given in the Census Report, of whom some are also culti- 
vators. (52) Kdlwdr, and (53) Palwdr. Not given in the Census 
Report, but mentioned as two separate castes by the Deputy-Collector. 
He states that both these castes, which apparently are not indigenous 
to Lower Bengal, are traders and shopkeepers. (54) Dhdnuk, 4487. 
This is properly a Behar caste. It is not found in the south- 
eastern part of Bengal, and is more numerous in Maldah and Mur- 
shiddbdd than in the whole of the remainder of the Province. Mr. 
Magrath, C.S., in his memorandum on the castes of Behar, printed 
in the Census Report, p. 175, remarks as follows: — ‘Dhdnuk is 
a servile class, who, from the supposed derivation of the name, 
are credited with having been archers. Practically, all that is 
known about them is that they are a low caste of Hindus, in some 
way connected with the Kurmfs, and employed in personal service 
and agriculture.* The Deputy-Collector states that in Murshiddbdd 
they are cultivators. In the Census Report for Bengal they are in- 
< luded among the castes engaged in domestic service. (55) Dhdwd, 
23. This caste is also placed in the Census Report with those 
employed chiefly in personal service. (56) Dhobi, 5295; washci- 
mcn. (57) Kdhdr, 3416 ; palanquin bearers and domestic servants. 
(58) Belddr, 538; day-labourers. (59) Chimin, 1032; lime-burners. 
(60) Behdri and Duliyd, 2335. Two separate castes, but returned 
together in the Census Report. They are palanquin bearers, 
labourers, and fishermen. (6j) Kurd, 606 ; cultivators and 
labourers. This is apparently the same caste as that written 
Koral by the Deputy-Collector. (62) Nuniyd, S9. (63) Parigh.ir, 

1 29. Both these castes are cultivators and labourers. Together 
with the Belddrs, they seem to have come originally from Behar. 
(64) Patiil, 472 ; mat makers and labourers. (65) Ndgar. Not 
given in the Census Report, but described by the Deputy-Collector 
as cultivators and labourers ; few in number and poor. (66) Chanddl, 
21.764. This caste is more numerous in the eastern Districts of 
Bengal than in MurshiddMd- Those that are found in this District 
are said to have immigrated in comparatively modern times. They 
are described by the Deputy-Collector as cultivators of land, boat- 
men, and .sellers of fish. (67) BJgdi, 23.929; palanquin bearers, 
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labourers, and fishermen. The Deputy-Collector states that their 
features approximate to an aboriginal type. It is possible that the 
Hehdrds and Duliyds (60), mentioned above, ought more properly to 
be regarded as only a branch of this caste. (68) Metiyd, ioi, and 

(69) Nikdri, 52 ; both these castes are sellers of vegetables and fish. 

(70) Punddri-kakshya, 8887, and (71) Purd, 7364. These two castes 
are placed in the Census Report among the castes engaged in selling 
tidi and vegetables, and there is evidently some connection between 
them. They are both especially numerous in Murshiddbdd District, 
and the following account is given of them by the Deputy-Collector, 
under the name of Punrds : — 1 They are traders and cultivators, and 
especially rearers of silk cocoons ; not few in numbers, but poor and 
despised. They correspond to the Pods of Lower Bengal, but 
arc more honest people.* The Census Report states that these 
castes seem to be confined to the lower central Districts of Bengal. 
The same Report (p. i8S), in reference to the Pods, quotes as 
follows from Rilm Rankim Chandra Chattarji, the Deputy-Collector 
of Murshiddbdd : — 1 Both the Pods of the 24 Pargands and the 
Purds of Murshiddbdd exhibit in physical appearance an approach 
to the aboriginal type. A Pod, when inclined to use fine language, 
< alls himself a Pundarf-kakshya, which is a Sanskrit compound mean- 
ing lotus-eyed. F am inclined to derive this name and the origin 
of both these castes from the Paundras, who were an ancient abori- 
ginal people inhabiting Lower Bengal in the age of the Mahdbhardt. 
The Census Report itself throws doubt on this identification, on the 
ground that the Purds and Punddri-kaksh\as are sellers of fish and 
vegetables, while the Punddris proper mostly rear silkworms. (72) 
Oonrhi, 876; boatmen .ind fishermen. The Deputy-Collector appa- 
rently spells the name C.iiri, and states that the caste is not found 
in the south of the District. (73) Jalivd, 3014 ; boatmen and fisher- 
men. Probably not a separate 1 aste, but a branch of the Kaibavttas, 
and to be identified with the Jalid Kaibarttas already described 
(l>- 5 *>. (74) Kcut, 73 ; placed in the Census Report among the 
fishing castes, but descrilied by the Deputy-Collector as cultivators, 
labourers, and general drudges. (75) Mild, 7322. This is properly 
a fishing caste, but is very liable to be confused with two other semi- 
Hinduized castes which are correctly termed Mai and Malo. The 
Deputy-Collector dcscnl>es the Mdlds as boatmen. (76) Mdnjhi, 
64; not properly a separate caste, but a class of boatmen who act as 
helmsmen. (77) Muri>drf, 103; boatmen and fishermen. (7S) 
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Pitnf, 2529; boatmen and especially ferrymen. (79) Pod, 86; 
boatmen and fishermen. (80) Tior, 1 2,033 i fishermen, cultivators, 
and domestic servants. This caste, like the Jaliyi, is probably con- 
nected with the Kaibarttas. (81) Bditi, 55* ; makers of fine floor- 
matting. (82) Mil or Mdld, 29,281 ; this caste is included in the 
Census Report among the semi-Hinduized tribes. The Deputy- 
Collector states that Mdls are fishermen and cultivators, and that 
the females are often domestic servants. He distinguishes the 
Mdlds proper, who arc boatmen, and the Pahdrid-Mdls, who have 
been already mentioned among the aboriginal tribes (p. 48). There 
is yet a fourth caste, the Mdlos, who will l>c noticed further down as 
labourers. Much confusion has arisen from the similarity of these 
names. There can be no doubt that the majority, at least, of those 
classed as Mdls is the Census are really identical with the Pahdrid- 
Mdls of the Deputy-Collector. They predominate in Rdmpur Hdt 
Subdivision to the north-west of the District, where the Pahdrid- 
Mdls are placed by that officer, and where they certainly cannot be 
fishermen. The Mdls are sometimes connected with the Chanddls, 
and sometimes described as wrestlers or snake-charmers. The 
Sanskrit word imillA signifies a wrestler. (83) Let ; a caste not 
returned in the Census, but described by the Deputy-Collector as 
following the same occupation as the Mdls ; numerous, poor, and 
despised. (84) Chdsu, and (85) Dedsdn; two castes not given in 
the Census, but described by the Deputy-Collector as cultivators. 
He adds that these three last castes arc not found in Lower or 
Eastern Bengal. (86) Kandu ; also mentioned only by the Deputy- 
Collector. Their occupation is to fry and sell pulses and rice, but 
some of them are palanquin l>earers and domestic servants. 

Semi - Hinduizfd Ahoriginai.s. — (87) llahclid, 1524; day- 
labourers. (88) Bduri, 6536; fishermen and lalwurers; described 
by the Deputy -Collector as much resembling the Bdgdfs. (89) 
Bhuiyd, 949 ; cultivators and labourers, properly a Behnr caste, and 
believed to be the indigenous inhabitants of that Province. (90) 
Dora, 10,490 ; makers of bamlx>o mats and baskets ; often village 
watchmen, and nagdis of the great landholders. The Dorns also 
perform the lowest offices as street scavengers and carriers of 
dead bodies. (91) Turf, 472; musicians and dancers. (92) 
Dosddh, 91 1 ; this is properly an ujvcountry caste, and forms the 
ordinary labouring class of Behar. (93) Karangd, n; labourers 
and cultivators. (94) Koch, 139 : and (95) Rdjbansi, 17,507. Thcfce 
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are not two separate castes, but merely different names for the great 
aboriginal race which formerly ruled in the north of Bengal. A 
further description of them will be found in the Statistical Account 
of Kuch Behar. Their occupation in Murshiddbdd is os fishermen 
and cultivators. (96) Mdlo, 1316; labourers. (97) Pdsf, 265; 
sellers of toddy, or spirits distilled from the date palm. (98) 
Rdjwdr, 685. This is probably a Behar tribe, and is not found in 
the eastern Districts of Bengal. In their native province they are 
reckoned a predatory clan, and their origin is obscure. (99) Shikdri, 
205 ; hunters. (100) Bdjfkdr ; not returned in the Census Report, 
and probably only another name for the Nats. They are described 
by the Deputy-Collector as mountebanks and jugglers. (101) Bediyd, 
235; a gipsy-like tribe, similar to the preceding. (102) Chdmdr 
and Muchf, 30,619; dealers in leather and shoemakers. (103) 
Kuril, 2747; labourers. (104) Bind, 787 ; boatmen. (105) Bund, 
2320; lalxmrers. The name Bund is a vague term applied to the 
common labourers in the indigo factories and silk filatures, of what- 
ever race the men may be. As such, the Bunds have already been 
described among the aboriginal tribes (p. 47). (106) Chdin, 26,133 ; 
this is probably a Behar caste, and so far as Bengal is concerned, 
is only found in any numbers in the Districts of Murshiddbdd and 
Maldali. They are cultivators and labourers. (107) Hdrf, 13,345 ; 
swine-herds and sweepers. They are often village watchmen and 
nagdts . The Deputy-Collector classes the Mihtdrs with them, and 
ranks them as the lowest of the low. (108) Hdrf Bhuimdli; not given 
in the Census Report, but mentioned by the Deputy-Collector as 
cultivators and domestic servants. Not found in the south of the 
District. (109) Musahar, 632 ; this again is a Behar caste, not found 
in Eastern Bengal. They are labourers and cultivators, (no) Mihtdr, 
4489 ; sweepers, included by the Deputy-Collector with the Hdris. 

The Deputy-Collector reports that there are no predatory clans in 
the District corresponding to the Bediyds of Nadiyd. According to 
the Census, the number of Bediyds in Murshiddbdd is 235 ; while 
the Rdjwdrs, who in their home in Behar are regarded as robbers, 
number 685 ; and the Nats, who are the original stock of the 
Bediyds, amount to no less than 18,712. 

Religious Division of the People. — The population of the 
District is composed of Hindus, Muhammadans, tribes professing 
their aboriginal faith, Voishnavs, Jains, Sanydsfs, Christians, and 
members of the Brahma Somdj. The Hindus form slightly the 
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majority ; but the Muhammadans predominate in the low-lying half 
of the country to the east of the Bhdgiratbl. The aboriginal tribes 
are to be found chiefly in the north-west of the District, and the 
Jains, Christians, and members of the Samdj are confined almost 
entirely to the great towns on the Bhdgirathi. 

The Hindus, according to the Census of 1872, number 350,295 
males, and 382,761 females; total, 733,056, or 54*2 of the* entire 
population of the District. This total is based upon a rough 
principle of religious classification, and, therefore, does not agree 
with that given in connection with the ethnological division of the 
people. It includes Vaishnavs, Jains, Sanyisis, and members of the 
Brdhma Samdj, as well as those who have been already distinguished 
as semi-Hinduized aboriginals ; but it excludes the native Christians. 
The Census returns show that the Hindus are proportionately most 
numerous in the western half of the District; in the eastern half they 
arc outnumbered by the Muhammadans, except in the large towns 
and their suburbs. 

The Vaishnavs have been already mentioned in the list of castes, 
under the head of Bairdgi. The Census returns their number in 
Murshiddbdd at 21,464, of whom the majority are to be found in 
the south of the District A full description of the origin and doc- 
trines of this religious sect will be found in the Statistical Account 
of the 24 Pargands (vol. i. pp. 65-67, and 72, 73). The following 
additional details have been furnished by the Deputy-Collector of 
Murshiddbdd : — ‘The Vaishnavs belong to all castes. Some of 
them merely give in their adhesion to the general principles of 
Vaishnavism, and retain their former caste. Others go through the 
ceremony of initiation, and lose their caste altogether. Theoretically, 
there is no objection even to a Musalmdn entering the Vaishnav 
fraternity, but I have never seen or heard of such a case. We read, 
however, of the conversion of two Muhammadans, who, under the 
name of Rtfp and Sandtan, came to be ranked among the holiest 
saints of the sect.’ ‘The Vaishnavs are beggars by religion and by 
profession. Some of them are also musicians, by no means a respected 
profession in Bengal. They are sometimes cultivators and traders ; 
but even then they do not give up their professional mendicancy. A 
few among them are men of considerable affluence, and are possessed 
of education and culture. They have a poetical literature of their own, 
which contains some of the finest productions of Bengali genius, but 
is little known beyond their own sect.’ ‘ Historically this sect is of 
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great importance. It is the fruit of one of the most considerable 
social and religious reformations attempted in Bengal — the protest 
made by the Bzihman Chaitanya against caste and priestly tyranny.’ 

The Jains, though not numerous, are especially influential in 
the District of Murshiddbdd. They are not separately recorded 
in the Census of 1872, and it is impossible to give any accurate 
estimate of their number. The wealthy up-country merchants, 
commonly called Kyahs, who are settled at Jiiganj, Azfmganj, 
and Jangipur, belong almost exclusively to this sect. These mer- 
chants are returned in the Census under the names of Agarwald or 
Mdrwdri, 347 in number; and Oswdl, 250. Perhaps, also, some of 
those included under Rrfjput, 13,141, may be merchants by profes- 
sion and Jains by religion. The Jain merchants have almost mono- 
polized the commerce of Murshiddbdd ; and a great portion of the 
carrying trade from Purniah and Tipperah to Calcutta is also in 
their hands. Among them are to be found the richest men in the 
District, and poverty is said to be unknown in the sect. The 
great banking family of Jagat Seth were originally Jains, but 
Harakh Chand, the fourth who heid the title of Jagat Seth, 
became a Vaishnav. The circumstances attending this change of 
religion will be given at length in the history of die family on a 
subsequent page. It is said that though the Seths have thus 
abandoned the faith of their forefathers, they still retain certain 
customs of their old religion, and are by no means despised by the 
most orthodox Jains, who feci no repugnance to intermarriages with 
the converted Seths. The Collector states that 1 the Jain merchants 
of the District are rapidly accumulating wealth, and show some 
tendency to invest a portion of their gains in the soil of their 
adopted country. These men appear to have a genius for trade, and 
their frugal habits are eminently suited for the preservation of money. 
They seldom indulge in alternations of lavish expenditure, except 
when such outlay appears to be necessary for religious observance.' 
Their temples are conspicuous in the towns on the river banks ; and 
they have lately gratified their religious feelings by taking leases 
from the zatnbiddrs of some miles of water in the Bhdgirathf, in 
order to prevent the fish from being caught. 

A full account of the Jain religion and philosophy is given in the 
Statistical Account of Hazriribdgh District, where lies the Hill 
of rdrasndth, the most celebrated place of Jain pilgrimage in Bengal. 
It is stated in that Account that three out of the four temples of 
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Pardsndth have been constructed at the expense of the Murshiddbdd 
Jains, who continue to fulfil their duties as founders through their 
panchiyat or committee. The great majority, also, of the Jain 
images at Pdrasndth bear Sanskrit inscriptions, showing that they 
were dedicated by various members of the family of Jagath Seth, 
between 1765 and 1816 a.d. 

The Sanyasis number 190 souls, according to the Census of 
1872. They are wandering religious mendicants of Sivaite faith. 

The Brahma Samaj is not separately mentioned in the Census, 
its members being included with the ordinary Hindus. According 
to an elaborate paper drawn up in 1870 by Bdbu Dinandth Gangulf, 
head of the Samdj, its numbers then amounted to about 50. A 
meeting for prayer was first established in 1S61 at the house of a 
native gentleman, which was held regularly every week on Sunday; 
and at the conclusion of the prayer, a sermon was delivered by the 
person who undertook the service of the day. Since that date, 
despite considerable opposition from the old orthodox Hindu party, 
the Brdhma Samdj has continued to hold its meetings with regularity. 
In 1865 a minor branch was amalgamated with the central body, 
and a house was rented at Kdnsdrfpdrd, a suburb of Barhampur, 
sufficiently large to furnish accommodation for all the members 
and occasional visitors. From this time is dated the formation of 
what is now known as the Barhampur Brdhma Samdj. It has con- 
tinued to flourish, and the library contains many religious w'orks in 
Bengali, Sanskrit, and English. Meetings for discussions are held 
on the evening of every Sunday; and besides the regular gatherings, 
there is a special prayer meeting on the first Sunday of each month. 
The worship has always been conducted in strict accordance with 
the liturgy of the Calcutta Adi Brdhma Samdj. Apart from the fifty 
members above mentioned, there are many among the educated 
Hindus of the District who sympathize more or less with the doctrines 
of the Samdj, but arc not, for various reasons, enrolled among the 
regular members. The Deputy-Collector states that the Samdj is 
chiefly composed of young men from the colleges, who have received 
an English education. They arc mostly clerks and other Govern- 
ment servants, and may be said to belong generally to what is 
known ns the lower middle class. The influence of the Samdj is 
confined to the towns, principally to Barhampur. 

The Muhammadans number 286,575 males, and 516,989 females, 
total, 603,564 persons, or 44*6 of the District population. Thc\ 
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are most numerous in the east of the District; and in the flat 
alluvial tract between the Bhdgirathf, the Ganges, and the Jalangi, 
they outnumber the Hindus. It is natural that the Musalmdn 
capital of Murshiddbdd should have attracted a great number of 
Muhammadans to the District ; and until the facts of the Census 
were known, it was locally imagined that they were more numerous 
than the Hindus. This, however, according to the best estimates, 
was never the case during the present century. Indeed, it seems 
probable that, since 1800, their proportionate number has increased 
rather than diminished. It is also noteworthy that in the city of 
Murshiddbdd itself, and in the immediate suburbs, the Hindus 
greatly predominate. All these facts, though contrary to what might 
have been conjectured, are entirely consistent with the results shown 
in other Districts. It is not near former capitals of Musalmdn power, 
but in alluvial river-basins that the Muhammadans of Bengal regu- 
larly outnumber the Hindus. Maldah, which contains the ruins of 
Gaur and Panduah, is, together with Murshiddbdd, the only District 
of the Rdjshdhl Division in which the proportion of Muhamma- 
dans is less than that of the Hindus. In the other Districts of 
this Division, strictly fluvial tracts more exposed to the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, the Muhammadans are greatly in the 
majority. The numbers, therefore, of the Muhammadans in Mur- 
shiddbdd District cannot be attributed to the planting of the last 
Musalmdn capital on the banks of the Bhdgirathi. The court of 
the Nawdb has been equally destitute of effect in determining the 
race and characteristics of the general Muhammadan population. 
The Nawdb Ndzim himself is a Shiah. His family originally came 
from Persia, and claim to be descended from Sayyids, or the pos- 
terity of the prophet. There is no other Musalmdn family in the 
District which can compare either in position or wealth with the 
leading Hindu zaminddrs . The great majority of the Muhammadan 
Imputation are not Shiahs, but Sunis of the Handfl sect It is said 
that all the great Muhammadan families retired to Dehli or to Persia 
when Bengal became subject to the English. The Census Report 
returns 106 Afghdns, out of a total of 128 in the whole of Bengal, 
as still residing in the District; but none of these are referred to the 
city of Murshiddbdd. The Afghdns are classed with the Asiatics 
who are not natives of India, and 1647 Pathdns are reckoned 
separately among the Muhammadan natives of India. In the same 
category also are ranked twenty-one Mughuls. 
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The Deputy-Collector states that the religion of Isldm has ceased 
to make any progress among the people. Converts, no doubt, are 
occasionally made from the ranks of the very lowest of the Hindu 
castes. A Hindu man or woman loses caste through some intrigue 
in which the other party is a Musalmin, and is consequently obliged 
to turn Muhammadan. Such cases, however, are very rare. No 
new Muhammadan sects are at present springing up in the District. 
Many of the poor husbandmen are Faraizis or Wahdbis, but fanaticism 
is not known among them. Fanatics are to be found, if anywhere, 
in the higher classes of Muhammadan society. The records of the 
Wahibf trials at Patna disclose the names of several inhabitants of 
Murshiddbdd who were connected with that conspiracy. 

The Persons still Professing Various Forms of Aboriginal 
Faith, who are called ‘ others ’ in the Census Report, amount to 8180 
males, and 8389 females ; total, 16,469, or n of the District popula- 
tion. The ethnological classification of the people gave the total of 
the aboriginal tribes as 35,318. The present classification, being 
based upon a different principle, excludes from the larger total all 
those who have adopted to an appreciable extent the beliefs and 
ceremonies of Hinduism. 

The Christians in Murshidibid number 285 males, and 25 a 
females; total, 537. Of this total 194 are classed as Europeans, 
and 1 1 1 as Eurasians. The Americans number five, and there is 
one Armenian. The remainder, 226, are native Christians. The 
Rev. J. Bradbury describes the native Christians as being poor, and 
earning their livelihood by agricultural or domestic service. 

There are no Buddhists in the District, according to General 
Statement 1 a of the Census Report, which classifies the religions 
of the people. The ethnological classification, however, of Mr. 
Magr ath returns two Maghs or Burmese as dwelling in the police 
circle of Gori-Bdzlr. 

Division or thf. People into Town and Countrv.— The Dis- 
trict of Murshidibdd contains a fair share of large towns, and also 
a considerable proportion of very small villages. The towns on the 
Bhdgirathf, from their wealth and the style of their buildings, have 
greater pretensions than is usual in Bengal. The urban population, 
however, is decidedly not on the increase. The inhabitants of Mur- 
shidibid city, as appears from the estimates that will subsequently 
be presented in detail, have steadily decreased in number since that 
city ceased to be a metropolis. The decay of the weaving trade. 
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caused by the introduction of English goods, has also tended to 
diminish the population of the towns. The Deputy-Collector is of 
opinion that the inclination of the people is now strongly in favour 
of country life. The interests of the District have become agricultural 
rather than manufacturing. The country engrosses the attention of 
the administrative and judicial officers, while the towns form a far 
less important subject of consideration. 

The towns and villages are thus classified according to size in the 
District Census Compilation : — Villages with a population of less 
than two hundred, 1654; between two and five hundred, 1373; 
between five hundred and one thousand, 547 ; between one and 
two thousand, 148; between two and three thousand, 15 ; between 
three and four thousand, 9 ; between four and five thousand, 1 ; 
between five and six thousand, 1 ; between six and ten thousand, 1 ; 
between ten and fifteen thousand, 2 ; between twenty and fifty 
thousand, 2 ; total number of villages and towns, 3753. It must be 
recollected that the unit of classification is the mauzA , not the village 
or township as usually understood ; and that the manzds are arranged 
according to the tliAnAs or police circles in which they may happen 
to be situated, and that the whole of one municipality may not be 
contained within a single t/ianA. Some of the larger mauzds , on the 
other hand, are not single towns in any strict sense of the term, but 
merely agglomerations of petty villages. 

Municipalities and Large Towns. — The Deputy-Collector, in 
1870, reported that the number of municipalities incorporated under 
Act vi. of 1868 was four, namely, Barhanipur, Murshiddbdd city, 
Kdndf, and Jangipur; and that Daulatribdd had also been formed 
into a municipality under Act xx. of 185C. No municipalities have 
been created under Act iii. of 1864. Details of six towns, Mur- 
shiddbdd city, Barhampur, Kdndf, Jangipur, Belddngd, and Margrdm, 
are given in the District Census Compilation as each containing a 
population of more than 5000. The two last of these are mere 
aggregates of rural villages. The table on the opposite page pre- 
sents in a concise form the statistics available for these six towns. 

Murshidabad or Maksudabad City, situated in 24° n' 5" north 
latitude and 88° 18' 50" east longitude, is still the most populous 
town in the District, though its historical importance has entirely 
departed. The diminution in the number of its inhabitants probably 
commenced immediately from the date when it ceased to be the 

[Sentence continued on page 64. 
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capital of Bengal 9 in 1772 . We have no estimate of the population 
in those days, but it must have been very great The circumference 
of the extensive suburbs has been put as high as thirty miles ; but 
the largest dimensions of the city proper, in 1759, are said to have 
been five miles along the Bhigirathl in length, and two and a half 
miles in breadth on each bank of the river. In the same year 
Colonel Clive wrote : 4 The city of Murshidibdd is as extensive, 
populous, and rich as the city of London, with this difference, that 
there are individuals in the first possessing infinitely greater property 
than in the last city. 1 4 The inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the 
Europeans, might have done so with sticks and stones.’ In the 
beginning of the present century, by which time the decay of the 
city had already set in, we have several estimates of the popula- 
tion. They cannot be omitted in this place, though for purposes of 
comparison they are almost useless, as we know neither the area 
which the city was then supposed to cover, nor the modes of 
enumeration adopted. In 1815, the number of houses was esti- 
mated at 30,000, and the total population at 165,000 souls. In 
1829, the Magistrate, Mr. Hathom, took what is described in the 
Census Report for 1872 as 4 a tolerably accurate census.’ The 
results for the city of Murshiddbdd were as follow : — Total number of 
houses, 40,118: number of Hindus, males, 44,438; females, 45,648; 
total of Hindus, 90,086 : number of Muhammadans, males, 28,442 ; 
females, 27,648; total of Muhammadans, 56,090 : grand total of 
city population, 146,176. In 1837, Mr. Adam found the inhabitants 
of Murshiddbdd city to amount to z 24,804 persons, which shows a 
decrease of nearly 15 percent, in eight years. The population of the 
present city is no more than 46,182 ; but the old city comprised a 
much larger area than is included within the municipal boundaries of 
to-day. Mr. Adam states that the city was divided into nineteen thdnds , 
containing 373 mahallas and villages. 4 Of these nineteen thdnds ,' 
he says, ‘ten, viz. eight on the eastern and two on the western side 
of the Bhdgiratht, are said to constitute the old city of Murshidibdd, 
or the city properly so-called. In point of fact, several of the thdnds 
included in the city jurisdiction are in every just sense mufassal or 
rural thdnds \ They contain only small and scattered villages, and 
are interspersed with cultivated fields, jungle, and morass.’ The 
experimental Census of 1869 was very inadequately taken in the 
towns of this District, and gives no return of the smallest value for 
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Murshidibid city. At that time, however, the number of houses 
was roughly put at 12,874, and the municipal population at 45,059. 
The authoritative Census of 1872 yielded the following results:— 
Number of Hindus, males 14,251, females 12,960; total number 
of Hindus, 27,211 : number of Muhammadans, males 9056, females 
9768; total number of Muhammadans, 18,824 : number of Christians, 
males 19, females 19) total number of Christians, 38 : number of 
‘others/ males 66, females 43; total number of ‘others/ 109: 
total population of all religions, males 23,392, females 22,790; 
grand total, 46,182. The city of Murshidibid has been formed 
into a municipality under Act vi. of 1868. In 1869 the annual 
municipal income was ^3347, 15s. id. ; and the annual expenditure, 
^2302, ns. 8d. The Census Report of 1872 returns the gross 
municipal income at ^2276, 6s. od., the expenditure at ^2243, 
16s. od, and the rate of taxation at 7 dnn&s and 8 pies or n^d. 
per head. The official English name for the municipality is Lil 
Bigh, the name also of the Subdivision of which it is the centre. 
The municipal boundaries, as fixed in a notification of Government 
dated 17th March 1869, include 17 villages on the right or west 
bank of the Bhigirathf, and 160 villages on the left bank of the 
river. 

The history of Murshidibid city is the history of Bengal during 
the eighteenth century. In 1704 the great dhvdn, Murshid KuH 
Khin, fixed the seat of Government at the city which he called by 
his own name. Murshidibid has up to the present day continued 
to be the residence of the Nawib of Bengal ; but it has lost all 
historical importance since 1793, in which year Lord Cornwallis 
finally transferred the supreme criminal jurisdiction to Calcutta. 
The old name of the place was Maksudibid or Mukhsoosabad, and 
it is stated by Tieffenthalcr to have been originally founded by 
Akbar. In 1696, the Afghdns from Orissa, in the course of their 
rebellion, advanced as far as Maksuddbdd, defeated 5000 of the 
imperial troops, and plundered the town. The neighbouring town 
of Kasimbizir is said to have been saved from a similar fate by the 
intercession of its merchants. It was called Murshidibid by its 
second founder; but the old name yet lingers, and is said to be 
still in constant use among the Muhammadans. It is regularly 
spelt Muxudavad in the early English Records, as late as the year 
1760. Tradition relates that Murshid Kuli Khin moved his 
Government to this place through fear of Prince Azfm-us-Shin, who 
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had attempted to assassinate him at Dacca. It seems more probable 
that he was induced to take this step by political considerations. 
Dacca had lost its importance, for the Maghs and the Portuguese 
were no longer dangerous ; and the banks of the Bhigirathi afforded 
a more central position for the management of the three Provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The new city also was situated on 
the line of trade, along which the treasures of India were now 
beginning to find their way to the European settlements on the 
HiigU ; and it commanded the town of Kasimbizir, where all the 
foreigners had important factories. Moreover, the situation in those 
days was regarded as very healthy. The further history of the city 
is involved in the sketch of the general history of Murshidibdd 
District which is given on a subsequent page. 

The city of Murshidibid presents at the present day but few 
traces of its former grandeur. The chief object of attraction is the 
new palace of the Nawdb Nizim, on the banks of the river, and 
nearly in the centre of the city. It is a large and imposing pile of 
buildings in the Italian style, and its proportions are by some pre- 
ferred to those of the Government House at Calcutta. It took ten 
years in building, and was completed in 1837, at a cost of ;£i 67,000. 
The architect was General Macleod of the Bengal Engineers ; but 
all the other persons engaged on the work were natives. The 
edifice itself is called by the natives the Ain 4 Mahil ; and, together 
with other buildings enclosed within the same wall, is known as the 
Nizdmat kild or fort The palace is 425 feet long, 200 wide, and 
80 high. It has a splendid marble floor, and contains a banqueting- 
hall 290 feet long, with sliding doors encased in mirrors. 4 The 
different rooms are adorned in different styles. In the centre of 
the building is a dome, from which hangs a vast and most superb 
chandelier of 150 branches, presented to the Nawdb by the Queen. 
Beneath stands a beautiful ivory throne, with painted and gilded 
flowers, a specimen of the perfection of that ivory work for which 
Murshidibdd is famous. Hung on the walls are portraits of the 
present Nawib, his ancestors, and his sons.’ 1 The tandnd , or 
private apartments, are situated to the right of the main entrance, 
and in the rear of the palace. Within the same enclosure is the 
Imdmbdri or house of prayer, which is built directly in front of the 
northern principal door. Outside the kild y and a short distance 
on the left along the road leading to Barhampur, is a magnificent 

1 Travels of <1 Hindu > vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
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range of coach-houses and stabling for horses and elephants. - The 
Nizimat College, which has been built exclusively for the education 
of the relatives of the Nawib, at a cost of jCjSoo, is situated in the 
opposite direction, a little way up the river. 

The present Imimbird dates only from a.h. 1364 (a.d. 1847), 
as is denoted by an inscription composed of the letters of the words 
‘The Grove of Karbala.' It is itself a fine structure, being con- 
siderably larger than the ImdmMri at Hiigli ; but it occupies the 
place of the far more celebrated building erected by Sirij-ud-Dauli, 
which is thus described in a native chronicle : 1 — 1 It was built with 
care and reverence, Muhammadan workmen only being employed 
and Hindus excluded. The Nawdb laid the first stone with his 
own hand, and put lime over it, after which the workmen commenced. 
In the midst of the Imdmbdrd, a piece of ground called madini was 
dug out to the depth of a man’s stature, and filled with earth taken 
from the holy place at Karbala. On all four sides were rooms 
forming a sort of cloister. On the east were vestibules facing toward 
the west, with a pulpit and a place set aside for a sort of chapter- 
house, where the elegies on Husdin were read. In the west of the 
building there were similar vestibules facing toward the east, in 
which were nearly a hundred flags, and the sacred coffins made of 
silver, gold, glass, and wood. During the Muharram, the Kurin 
was here chanted day and night, and at fixed times during the other 
months of the year. The cloisters in the north and east of the 
building were constructed on a similar plan ; but these contained 
only the out-offices, etc., where hundreds of workmen kept them- 
selves in readiness during the Muharram to illuminate the place. 
The verandahs of the second storey contained screens of mica, behind 
which the lamps hung. On the screens were pictures of men, 
animals, and flowers, which had a striking effect when their 
transparent panes were illuminated from within. All kinds of 
chandeliers, in large numbers, were placed in the vestibules, and 
also Indian lamps. In the north and south vestibules were two 
representations of the Burdg, — the horse on which the prophet 
ascended to heaven, each with a human face and a peacock’s tail. 
The length of the tails reached to the roof of the house. Well- 
polished shields and china or silver plates were fitted into the feathers 
of the tail, to represent the eyes of a peacock’s feathers. Swords, 

1 Tarikk-i-Mansuri , by Sayyid Ali ; ms. translated by Professor BlOchmann, 
rp. 97-*<». 
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sabres, and daggers were arranged in different patterns around these 
shields, and hundreds of wax candles made the whole a dazzling 
and splendid object. All these costly treasures, lavished upon the 
temple by Sirdj-ud-Dauli with so much pride, were turned into 
ready money by Mir Kisim. This was not, however, to relieve his 
own necessities, — a motive which would have seemed sacrilege to 
one so religious as Mir Kisim, — but to assist the poor of the city, 
and to despatch a number of indigent Muhammadans on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. This building was accidentally burnt to the 
ground during a display of fireworks about forty years ago. Whilst 
the present Imimbiri was building, which is said to have cost 
j£6o,ooo, the workmen received their food in addition to their 
wages, and also when it was finished a present of a double shawl 
and a handkerchief. At that time you might have seen shawls in 
every lane in Murshidibdd. At the season of the Muharram a daily 
distribution of food attracts large crowds, who are again drawn 
together in the evening by fireworks and illuminations. The Nawdb 
attends one day’s celebration, and takes his seat on a black carpet, 
over which a white embroidered coverlet is spread, and a black 
rug takes the place of the usual bolster. After the recitation of 
the customary elegies, sherbet and spices are handed round. Other 
curious practices, peculiar to the sect of the Shiahs among the 
Muhammadans, accompany this festival. On the 7th day of the 
Muharram, the Imdmbdrd is turned into a harem, and all the 
Begams attend. They place chains on the Nawdb, according to 
custom, and a chain round his neck. Hundreds of women, high 
and low, receive presents from the Begams, who are said to distribute 
thousands of rupees.’ 

The most striking emblem of royal dignity still maintained at 
Murshiddbdd is the imperial music, which may still be heard in 
the early morning sounding from the great fortified gateway which 
leads to the palace. This peculiar strain of instrumental music, 
which was allowed by the Dehli emperors to all subahddrs (deputy- 
governors) as a mark of delegated sovereignty, is frequently alluded 
to by the native chroniclers as the public accompaniment of each 
important event in the history of the Nawdbs. At the present time 
the musicians have lost their traditional cunning, and the sound 
is described as 1 discordant and jangling ; ' but what the effect was 
in the days of the early Nawdbs may be learned from the Sair-i- 
Mutakharim : — ‘ This music consists of ndgrds (kettle-drums) of iron, 
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twice as big as those in Europe; dhols (ordinary drums); tumobs 
(hautboys); kdrds (trumpets); nils (cymbals), an instrument lately 
borrowed by the Europeans from the Turks, but played by the 
Indians in a more delicate, curious, and scientific manner; tassas 
(flat kettle-drums), of varying diameter and depth; and lastly, a 
karnah or straight speaking-trumpet, which is seven or eight feet in 
length, and two or three inches in width at the mouth. All .these 
instruments are played together upon the top of the main gateway of 
a fortress or palace, or upon a structure raised for the purpose on three 
lofty arches, and therefore called a tripuliah. There is produced 
a very animating music, which at a distance is very pleasing. The 
long trumpet can be heard a mile away, and might be thought only 
the voice of a Nddir Shih thundering out his orders to his army. 
The concert invariably commences with one of the tassas, which is 
joined successively by all the instruments. Each sort of drum plays 
by itself, and at intervals is reinforced by the others. The long 
trumpet sounds alone, or perhaps accompanied by a tassa.' 

Another ceremony which is still celebrated at Murshiddbid with 
many popular manifestations, is that in honour of Khivdji Khizr, 
literally the Green Lord, the name given by the Muhammadans to 
the prophet Elias. With this saint is connected the celebrated 
custom of launching tiny light-ships on the river, which may be seen 
to great advantage on the Bhdgirathf. On certain nights in the 
rainy season thousands of little rafts, each with its lamp burning, are 
floated down the stream. Their construction is very simple. A 
piece of plantain or bamboo bears a sweetmeat or two and the lamp. 
This ffite is rendered more picturesque by the unusual presence of 
the women, who are allowed out of doors for the occasion. The 
Nawdb Ndzftn participates in the show with much magnificence on 
the last Thursday of the month of Bhddra (September), when all 
the residents are invited. 1 A raft of 100 cubits square is constructed 
of plantain trees and bamboos, and covered with earth. On this is 
erected a small fortress, bearing on its walls all manner of fireworks. 
At a given signal the raft is launched and floated to the further side 
of the river, when the fireworks are let off, their reflection on the 
water producing a most beautiful effect. Concerning the origin of 
this festival there is some conflict of opinion. Bibu Bholanlth 
Chandra, in his Travels of a Hindu (voL i. p. 82), gives the follow- 
ing story : — The f£te is a Muhammadan one, and was instituted in 
1 Tarikk-t-Alansun, Blochmann, p. IOJ. 
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commemoration of the escape from drowning of an ancient prince. 
He would have perished in the darkness, had not a troop of beauti- 
ful maidens launched upon the river. a fleet of these little boats. 
Their flickering light guided his attendants to the rescue of the 
sinking man. Professor Garcin de Sassy, in his Memoirs sur its 
Partieularitls de la Religion Musalmant dans les Indes (p. 85 et seq.), 
states that the majority of Oriental authorities consider Khivijd 
Khizr to be the same as Phineas, the younger son of Aaron, while 
othera say that he is the prophet Elias, and the Turks confound him 
with St George. All Muhammadans agree that he discovered the 
source of the water of life. The Musalmins in India venerate him 
as the inspirer of divination ; and in honour of his functions in this 
capacity, and as the patron of the watery element, have founded 
the festival of the lighted boats. 

Apart from the Nizdmat kild and the buildings connected there- 
with, there is but one other structure worth notice now standing in 
the city proper. This is the mosque erected by Mani Begam, in 
the vicinity of the Mubdrak Mauzil, formerly called the Kandil 
Bdgh. The peculiarity of this mosque was its liberality of worship. 
On one side prayers were conducted according to the HanifI rite of 
the Suni sect, while on the other side were being observed the 
religious ceremonies of the Shiahs, the Court sect. 1 

The general aspect of the city is thus described by the Revenue- 
Surveyor (i860): — 'Numerous brick buildings stand all along the 
banks of the river, north and south of the palace, whichthelong to, 
and are chiefly occupied by, the relatives and adherents ofwft Nawlb. 
Many others, some with pretty gardens, are scattered about in the 
tangled maze of jungle, hovels, holes, and tanks which lie to the 
eastward. Standing on the top of the palace dome, the loftiest 
place in the District, and looking over the city and its suburbs, little 
meets the eye but a dense forest of bamboos and trees of all kinds. 
Hardly a dear spot is to be seen. It is only when one turns to the 
west that the river and the high land in the north-west of the District 
present open tracts. A stranger, as he stood and gazed, would never 
imagine that below was a dense mass of human beings of all classes, 
crowded together in every description of house and hut.' ' There 
are no defined limits to Murshidibid as a city, nor is any part known 
especially by this name. It is given indiscriminately to a collection 
of temoles, mosques, handsome brick houses, garde ns, walled en- 
1 Tarikh-i-Mansuri, Blochmann, p. 54. 
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closures, hovels, huts, and tangled jungle, containing the ruins of 
many edifices that have sprung up and decayed around the many 
residences of the former and present Nawdbs Ndzfm of Murshiddbdd.’ 

Mutijhil , 1 or the Lake of Pearls (a favourite name also applied to 
a lake in Kashmir and another in Lahor), is about two miles south of 
Murshiddbdd. Dr. B. Hamilton states that it has been one of the 
former windings of the river ; but others are of opinion that jt was 
formed by the excavations made to procure bricks for building the 
houses, which were at one time surrounded by the lake in the form of 
a horse-shoe. It continues to be a beautiful spot, but hardly a relic 
remains of its ancient magnificence. It seems to have been first 
chosen as a residence by Nuizish Muhammad, the nephew of All 
Vardl Khdn. It is more celebrated, however, for the palace built by 
Sirdj-ud-Dauld at an enormous expense. The materials were partly 
brought from the ruins of Gaur ; and a few arches are still left, con- 
structed of the black marble (or rather hornblende) which once 
covered the tombs of old Pathdn kings of Bengal. The following 
story is told of its completion, to explain the name of Mansurganj, 
by which it is commonly known : — ‘ As the building was nearly 
finished, Sirdj-ud-Dauld invited AH Vardi to see it. When he came, 
Sirdj-ud-Dauld locked him up in a room, and refused to release him 
unless the saminddrs there paid a fine for their land. This request 
the Nawdb was compelled to grant, and also to allow to his petulant 
grandson the privilege of erecting a granary. This granary the 
people called Mansurganj, or the Granary of the Victorious, i.e. of 
Sirdj-ud-Dauld, who outwitted his grandfather.’ The abwdb, or 
extraordinary taxation, extorted on this occasion, is said to have 
amounted to Rs. 501,597. It was from Mutijhil that Sirdj-ud- 
Dauli, in 1757, marched out for the battle of Plassey ; it was in the 
palaro here that Colonel Clive placed Mir Jafar on the masnad ; 
and it was again at Mutijhil that Ix>rd Clive, as diwdn of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, held the first Knglish Punyd in 1766. Mfr 
Jafar fixed his residence on the further side of the river, and 
Mutijhil — or Moridbigh, as the place was sometimes called, from 
the name of a second palace in the neighbourhood — now became 
the home of the English Political Resident at the Court of Mur- 
shiddbdd. One of the first to fill this office was Warren Hastings. 
Subsequently, during the years 1771-73. Mr. J ohn Shore (afterwards 

ijhis description of Mutijhil, and of the scenes connected with it, is almost 
entirely taken from Mr. Long's Bunks of (he Bhdgirathl. 
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Lord Teignmouth) lived at Mutijhil, where he amused himself by 
improving the grounds and studying the Oriental languages. He 
described his life there in the following words: — ‘Here I enjoy 
cooing doves, whistling blackbirds, and purling streams. I am 
quite solitary, and, except once a week, see no one of Christian 
complexion/ In 1785-86 the headquarters of the English were 
removed from Mutijhil to Mdidapur, prior to their final transfer to 
Barhampur. The Punyd or annual settlement of the revenues of 
Bengal was annually held at Mutijhil, until it was abolished in 1772, 
when the Khdlsd or Treasury was removed to Calcutta. It was a 
ceremony of great state, at which all the great zaminddrs attended 
in person, and paid a sort of homage to the Nawdb. Khildts or 
presents were distributed, which were regarded as a confirmation of 
their appointment ; and the rent-roll of the Provinces was then fixed 
for the year. A form like the Punyd is still kept up at the kac/uiri 
of every zaminddr , but the Government ceremony has never been 
re-established. Clive attached great importance to this institution, 
and raised a special revenue collection in order to defray the ex- 
penses; but in 1769 the Court of Directors prohibited the giving 
of presents. In 1767 the Punyd was held at Mutijhil with peculiar 
pomp. The Nawdb was seated on the tnasnad , and Mr. Verelst, 
the Governor, on his right hand. The latter in the strongest 
manner urged the ministers and landholders to give all possible 
encouragement to the clearing and cultivating of lands for the 
mulberry. On this occasion khildts were distributed to the amount 
of Rs. 216,870. Some of the items were: for the Governor and 
his Council, Rs. 46,750; for the Nizdmat, Rs. 38,800; for the 
people of the Treasury, Rs. 22,634; for the Zaminddr of Nadiyd, 
Rs. 7352; for the Rajd of Birbhum, Rs. 1200; for the Rdjd of 
Bishnupur, Rs. 734. 

Khush Bagh, the Garden of Happiness, the old cemetery of the 
Nawdbs, lies on the right bank of the Bhdgirathi, just opposite 
Mutijhil. The following description is based upon notes by Captain 
tayard, Executive Engineer, Barhampur, which are quoted in the 
Report of the Revenue Surveyor : — The cemetery consists of three 
walled enclosures. The outer of these is entered by a gateway 
from the east side, in front of which are the ruins of an old ghdt , 
which formerly led down to the Bhdgirathi, when that river ran 
under the walls. The channel is now nearly half a mile distant, 
l'he wall facing the river is loopholed for* musketry, and flanked by 
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octagonal bastions. The grounds inside are all laid out as gardens, 
with hedges bordering the walks ; and the flowers grown in the beds 
serve to adorn the tombs. Many fine trees also afford a delightful 
shade to the explorer. Traces of fresco paint, almost obliterated 
by damp and neglect, may still be seen on the walls. In the outer, 
enclosure there are eighteen tombs, only two of which have any 
inscription. These two have the same verse from the Kurin, the 
one in Persian, the other in Arabic The middle of the three 
enclosures is the principal cemetery, and contains the remains of the 
4 good Nawity Ali Vardl Khin, and of his grandson Sirdj-ud- 
Dauld. Besides the mausoleum, there arc a mosque and two other 
buildings set apart for the female descendants of the dead, who still 
retain charge of the cemetery. Spread on the tombs arc dark- 
coloured cloths or palls, spangled with gold and silver flowers ; 
fresh flowers are strewed daily on and around them, and lights 
are kept continually burning. This cemetery was first endowed 
by AH Vardl Khin, who allotted Rs. 305 monthly, from the collec- 
tions of the villages of Bandirdeh and Nawibganj, to defray the 
expenses of keeping the place in order. After the murder of Sirij- 
ud-Dauli, his widow, the Bcgam Lutf-u-Nissa, who had accompanied 
her husband in his flight to Rdjmahal, and had been afterwards 
banished to Dacca with other ladies of the Court, was subsequently 
recalled and placed in charge of the cemetery of Khush Bigh. 
Here she remained till her death, receiving, in addition to the 
Rs. 305 already mentioned, a personal allowance of Rs. 1000 per 
mensem. She now lies buried in the mausoleum by the side of 
her husband, but the charge is still held by her descendants, who 
draw pe nsions from the Government treasury at Barhampur. Forster 
mentions in 1781, that mullAs were employed here to offer prayers 
for the dead, and the widow of Sirdj-ud-Dauli used often to come to 
the tomb and perform certain ceremonies of mourning. The entire 
cost of the establishment required for maintaining the burial-ground 
is now paid by the English Government. The third and innermost 
enclosure contains only a tank, the former dwelling-place of the 
attendants, a musaffar khdnd , or travellers’ home, and a well. This 
latter is no longer used, and has been walled up ; for it is said that 
a fahr accidentally fell into it and was drowned, which caused its 
waters to be polluted and accursed. 

To the north-east of Mutijhil, and immediately outside the city of 
Murehidibid, is the Kuttard, the building which contains the tomb 
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of Murshid Kulf Khdn. The story of the process of forced Hindu 
labour by which it was erected will be described on a subsequent 
page. It is said to have been constructed after the model of the 
great mosque at Mecca, and has two splendid minarets 70 feet high. 
The Nawib is buried at the foot of the stairs, so as to be trampled 
on by every one who passes up. The Kuttard is described by 
Hodges, a traveller of 1 780, as ' a grand seminary of Musalmin learn- 
ing, 70 feet square, adorned by a mosque which rises high above all 
the surrounding building.’ In this neighbourhood is the Topkhdnd, 
the arsenal of the Nawdbs, which formed the eastern gateway of the 
city. The spot is now pointed out for a natural curiosity. A cannon 
had been placed between two young trees, which have now grown 
up, and their branches have combined to lift the gun high above 
the ground. 

Barhampur (Berhampore), the civil headquarters of the District, 
a military cantonment, and until this year (1875) the residence of the 
Commissioner of the Rdjshdhi Division, is situated on the left bank 
of the Bhdgirathi, about live miles below the city of Murshiddbdd, 
in 2 4 0 6' 30" north latitude and 88° 17’ 31" east longitude. The 
population of this town is somewhat liable to fluctuations, which 
depend upon the strength of the troops which may happen to be in 
garrison. At the time of the experimental Census of 1869, when 
there was an European regiment at Barhampur, the number of houses 
was returned at 8172, and the population at 28,105 souls. The 
regular Census of 1872, when there was only a detachment of a native 
regiment at Barhampur, gave the following results : — Number of 
Hindus — males 11,543, females 9199; total of Hindus, 20,742: 
number of Muhammadans — males 3005, females 2765 ; total of 
Muhammadans, 5770: number of Christians— 'males 50, females 
55; total of Christians, 105: number of ‘others’ — males 251, 
females, 242 ; total of ‘ others,’ 493 : total of all denominations — 
males 14,849, females 12,261; grand total, 27,110. Barhampur 
has been constituted a municipality under Act vi. of 1868. Its 
boundaries are defined by a notification of Government, dated 
August 13, 1874, which also divides the municipality into two 
portions, — termed the Barhampur block, lying to the north ; and the 
Gordbdzdr block, to the south. In 1870 the municipal income 
amounted to ^1817, ns. od., and the municipal expenditure to 
^1569, is. 8d. In 1872, according to the District Census Com- 
pilation, the gross income was ^1148, 18s. od., and the gross 
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expenditure ^1389, 2s. od ; the average rate of municipal 
taxation per head of the population being 6 dnnds and 9 pies, or 
iojd. 

The town of Barhampur is said to be so called from a Musalmdn 
named Brampur, an officer in the army of an early Nawdb. It was 
selected as the site of military barracks shortly after the battle of 
Plassey, but the civil quarters were not fixed here till the dose 
of the last century. The Chief or Collector of Murshiddbdd had 
previously resided at Mutijhil and Mdidapur. The Government 
Records, edited by the Rev. J. Long, show that it was in October 
1757 that barhampur plain* was first chosen as the site of Govern- 
ment buildings. The factory house at Kdsimbdzdr had been de- 
stroyed by Sirdj-ud-Dauld, and the fortifications dismantled, in the 
previous year ; and it was now proposed, as the most economical 
course, to construct a new fort on Barhampur plain. A sanad was 
obtained from Mir Jafar for 400 bikinis or 133 acres of ground ; but 
the project was disallowed by the Court of Directors, and no further 
steps were taken at this time. The letter from the Court, dated 
March 1759, contains the following remarkable paragraph : — * Wc 
cannot avoid remarking that you seem so thoroughly possessed with 
military ideas as to forget your employers arc merchants, and trade 
their principal object ; and were we to adopt your several plans for 
fortifying, half our capital would be buried in stone walls.* The 
barracks still form the most prominent feature of the town, though 
of late years they have been rarely occupied by European troops, 
and have now (1875) been, to a great extent, appropriated to other 
uses. They form a large square on the banks of the river, the range 
of buildings next the water being for the general and the staff. 
North and south are double ranges of officers’ quarters ; and on the 
eastern side, which completes the square, are three ranges of double- 
storied barracks for the soldiers. The church is situated at the 
north-east comer of the square. The immediate cause of the con- 
struction of these barracks was to secure Bengal against such another 
occurrence as the revolt of Mfr Kdsim in 1763. The proximity to 
the capital of Murshiddbdd, of course, determined the choice of this 
spot, but in addition it was thought far more healthy than the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. The barracks took two years in building, 
being completed in 1767, and were at that time looked upon as the 
northern frontier station of the Bengal army. The cost amounted 
to the enormous sum, for those days, of ,£302,270, the price of 
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materials being three times as much as in Calcutta. In 1 768 the 
Chief of Murshiddfaid appointed a committee to inquire into the 
exorbitant charges which had been made; and three covenanted 
officials were suspended, for overcharges amounting to two lAkhs of 
rupees. The author of the Sair-i-Mutakharim thus describes the 
building in 1786 : — 4 The barracks of Barhampur are the finest and 
healthiest that any nation can boast of. They contain two regiments 
of Europeans, seven or eight of sipdhis, and fifteen or sixteen cannons. 
And yet I have heard men say that the Musalmins are so numerous 
at Murshidibdd, that with brick-bats in their hands they could knock 
the English down.’ Barhampur was for a long time a large Lrigade 
station. The Revenue Surveyor states that in 1857 (the year of 
the Mutiny) there were there one battalion of native infantry, one of 
irregular cavalry, and two post-guns. Since that date European 
troops have been again stationed at Barhampur, but they were finally 
removed in 1870. In that year the troops at Barhampur consisted 
solely of a detachment of the 37th Native Infantry. The cavalry 
lines lie a few miles to the east of the barracks, away from the river. 
The soil is more sandy than in other parts of the neighbourhood, 
and the water better. According to the Revenue Surveyor, the site 
seems exceedingly well chosen, judging from the health of the men 
and horses in 1856, when an unusual inundation had rendered the 
whole District very unhealthy. He remarks also that the horses 
had hitherto escaped the common and destructive disease in Bengal, 
known as 1 going in the loins.’ 

The various civil offices and the treasury lie to the south-west of 
the barracks, about a mile distant. At Mdidapur, three miles to 
the cast, the site of the civil station after the removal from Mutijhil 
in 1786, were situated the old jail and the old Government lunatic 
asylum. The jail has now (1875) been removed to the former 
hospital for European troops within the Barhampur barracks ; and 
the barracks have also been utilized for the construction of a new 
lunatic asylum, subsidiary to the old building at Mdidapur. Besides 
the church in the cantonments, there is also a chapel of the London 
Missionary Society a little to the north, and a Roman Catholic 
chapel to the east The mission chapel was built by voluntary con- 
tributions in 1828. A theatre was established at Barhampur in 
1821 ; a Bible association in 1830; and an agricultural society in 
1837. Gord-bdzdr, the southern suburb, is inhabited chiefly by 
Musalmdns and Urdu-speaking immigrants from the North-West. 
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About two miles to the east of Gorf-bizar is the spot where the 
annual fair is held in honour of Raghundth, called Chaltla meld , 
which is attended by about 20,000 people. The cemetery of Bar- 
hampur is an object of interest, as containing the remains of many 
Englishmen. Amongst those who lie here may be mentioned George 
Thomas, the successful Irish adventurer in Rdjputdnd at the close 
of the last century; Creighton, the explorer of Gaur; and the hero 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s well-known tale, Little Henry and his Bearer . 

The Mutiny at Barhampur.— The cantonments of Barhampur 
will always be notorious as the scene of the first overt act of mutiny 
in 1857. The following description of the events which took place 
is condensed from Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War in India 
(third edition, pp. 496-508) : — 

At Barhampur there were no European troops ; there were none 
anywhere near to it. A regiment of native infantry, the 19th, was 
stationed there, with a corps of irregular cavalry, and a battery of 
post-guns manned by native gunners. It was not difficult to see 
that if these men were to rise against their English officers, and the 
people of Murshiddbdd were to fraternize with them in the name of 
the Nawdb, all Bengal would soon be in a blaze. No thoughts of 
this kind disturbed the minds of our people, but the truth was very 
patent to the understandings of their enemies. 

At the end of January 1857, it was officially reported that the 
native regiments at Barrackpur, near Calcutta, were beginning to 
show strange symptoms of alarm or disaffection. By the first few 
days of February, the story of the greased cartridges was in the 
mouth of every sepoy at Barhampur, one hundred miles to the north. 
On 1 8th February, a detachment from the 34th, the most notoriously 
disloyal regiment in the Barrackpur cantonments, reached Barham- 
pur on its way up-country in charge of stud horses. A week later, 
a second detachment from the same regiment arrived with a party 
of European convalescents. When the men of the 34*h reached 
Barhampur, their comrades of the 19th received them with open arms 
and open ears. They were old associates, for not long before they 
had been stationed together at Lucknow; and now the 19th asked 
eagerly what strange story was this that they had heard from Bar- 
rackpur about the greasing of the cartridges. When the men of the 
34th spoke of the general belief of the sepoys at the Presidency that 
the Government deliberately designed to defile them, and of the 
intended resistance to this fraudulent outrage, they were listened to 
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as men speaking with authority, for they came from the seat of 
Government, and were not likely to err-. So the Barhampur regi- 
ment took in the story with a comprehensive faith, and was soon in 
that state of excitement and alarm which is so often the prelude of 
dangerous revolt 

The second detachment from Barrackpur arrived on the 25th 
February ; and a parade of the 19th Regiment, ‘ with blank ammuni- 
tion,' was ordered for the morning next but one following. But 
during the intervening day signs of disaffection had become apparent 
The men knew that fresh supplies of ammunition had been received 
from Calcutta, and some of the cartridges, which had been already 
issued for use on the coming parade, were suspected from their 
novel appearance. As a matter of fact, these cartridges were not 
‘greased;’ but the men refused to take the percussion-caps served 
out to them, and gave as their ground for refusal, the strong sus- 
picion they entertained that their cartridges had been defiled. This 
intelligence was brought to Colonel Mitchell, who was in command 
at the station, before the evening had passed away. He at once 
started for the lines, and summoned the native officers to meet him 
in the front of the quarter guard. There he delivered to them a 
plain-spoken address, which by no means allayed their fears. He 
also resolved to adopt the one precaution which seemed to him 
calculated to prevent the crisis. Before retiring to rest for the 
night, he issued orders that the cavalry and artillery should also be 
prepared to attend the morning parade. But during that night the 
regiment of infantry rose in open mutiny. Ever since the colonel’s 
interview with the native officers, the excitement had increased. 
He would not have spoken so angrily, they argued, if mischief had 
not been intended. It had transpired that the cavalry and arti ller y 
had been ordered out. Suspicions of foul play then grew into 
assured convictions, and a great panic seized the whole regiment. 
How the signal was first given is not clear. There was a commo n 
feeling of some great danger approaching through the darkness of 
the night. Some raised a cry of * Fire ; ’ some, again, said that the 
cavalry were galloping down on them; others thought that they 
heard in the distance the clatter of the artillery wheels. Then some 
one sounded the alarm, and there was a general rush to the bells of 
arms. Men seized their muskets, took forcible possession of the 
dreaded ammunition stored for the morning parade, and loaded 
their pieces in a bewilderment of uncertainty and fear. Colonel 
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Mitchell wu noosed from hi* deep by the beating <rf drama and the 
confused uproar in the. direction of the linen He immediately 
made his way to die cavalry quarters, and ordered the troopers into 
the saddle, and die guns to be brought down. It was past midnight 
when he arrived on the parade-ground. He found the infantry in 
undress, but armed and belted, drawn up in line, vaguely evpffnt 
of something to come, but in no mood to provoke instant 
There were many loaded muskets in their hands, but not one was 
fired. The Colonel adopted the course which, in the 
conjuncture that had arisen, was undoubtedly the best' He loaded 
the guns, closed the cavalry upon, them, and ordered the call to be 
sounded for an assembly of the native officers. The summons wu 
obeyed ; and again the native officers stood before then chief They 
besought him not to be angry and violent, and urged that die men 
were ignorant and suspicious, and impelled only by their fears. 
They promised that the regiment should lay down its arms and 
return to its duty, if only the troopers and the guns were sent back. 
Colonel Mitchell, after, some hesitation, was induced to accept 
their promises, and to make the further concession that the general 
. parade of all arms, ordered for' the morrow, should be counter- 
manded. Whether the sepoys of the 19th had shown signs of 
penitence before this concession 'Was made, and had 'or had not 
begun to lay down their arms, is a point of history enveloped in 
doubt. But it would seem that the native officers told the Colonel 
that the men were lodging their arms, and that he trusted to their 
honour. The real signal for their submission was the retrocession 
of the torches. When the sepoys saw the lights disappearing from 
the parade-ground, they knew that they were safe. 

On the following rooming the regiment fell in for parade, without 
a symptom of insubordination. The excitement of the hour had 
expended itself; and they looked back upon their conduct with 
regret, and looked forward to its consequences with alarm. Though 
clearly demonstrating their apprehensions by sleeping round the 
bells of arms, they continued to discharge their duties without any 
new ebullitions ; and there was no appearance of any hostile com- 
binations, by which the mutiny of a regiment might have bpen con- 
verted into the rebellion of a Province. Under the'gtfulance of 
Colonel Macgregor, the Nawdb Ndzfm of Bengal threw the weight 
of his influence into the scales on the side of order and peace; and 
whatsoever might have been stirring in the hearts of the Musahnin 
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population of Munihidibid, in the absence of any signal from their 
chief they remained outwardly quiescent 

this incident forms the only feature of the Sepoy Mutiny peculiar 
to the District of Murshidibid. The 19th Regiment was marched 
down to Barrackpur, to be 'there disbanded as a p unis hment for this 
outbreak, as has been already described in the Statistical Account 
of the 24 Parganis (vol. i. p. 87). 

Kandi or Jamu-Kandi is situated in the south-east of the 
District, on its extreme border, where the river Mor or Kind enters 
from Birbhrim, in 23° 58' o" north latitude and 88° 5' 1" east 
longitude. According to the experimental Census of 1869, the 
number of houses within the town was returned at 35x5, and the 
inhabitants at 11,148. The municipal income at the same time 
amounted to ^501, 5s. 4d., and the expenditure to ^96, 163. od. 
The more exact Census of 1872 ascertained the total population to 
be 12,016, thus classified: — Hindus, males, 4770; females, 5682; 
total Hindus, 10,452: Muhammadans, males, 778; females, 738; 
total Muhammadans, 1516: Christians, none: ' others,’ males, 21; 
females, 27 ; total ‘ others,’ 48 : total males, 5569 ; total females, 
6447 » grand total, 12,016. The gross municipal income for 1872, 
according to the District Census Compilation, was ^551, 4s. od.; 
the gross municipal expenditure, ^£448, 4s. od.; and the average 
rate of taxation per head, 7 dnnds and 4 pies, or 1 id. The present 
boundaries of the municipality are defined by a notification of 
Government, dated 21st January 1874. 

Kindi is described by the Revenue Surveyor in i860 as * a large 
town containing many brick buildings and temples, about sixteen 
miles south-west of Barhampur, with a post office and a Munsifs 
Court’ Its present importance is largely due to the circumstance 
that it is the residence of the Rijis of Piikpiii, a very wealthy 
and devout Hindu family. The founder of this family was ftanga 
Govind Sinh, the iiwdn of Warren Hastings, who was bom at 
Kindi, and retired thither in his old age with an immMiy fortune, 
which he devoted to the erection of shrines and images of Krishna. 
His name has acquired a traditional celebrity for the most magnifi- 
cent sraddha, or funeral obsequies, ever performed in Bengal. They 
were celebrated in honour of his mother, and are stated to have 
twenty Idkks of rupees or ,£200,000. • The guests on that occasion 
included the Rijis and umlnddrs of half the Province, and were 
presided over by the revered Brihman, Sib Chandra, Riji of 
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Krishnagar in Nadiyi. The Brihmans are said to have heen fed 
with the fresh rice of Jagannith, brought by relays of posts from Puri 
to Kindi. * Of all shrines,’ continues Bibu Bholanith C handr a, in 
his Thnwfr of a Hindu (pp. 65-67), ‘ the shrine at Kindi is main- 
tained with the greatest liberality. The god here seems to live in 
the style of the great Mughul. His masnad and pillows are of the 
best velvet and damask richly embroidered. Before him are' placed 
gold and silver salvers, cups, tumblers, pdn-ddns, and jugs of various 
size and pattern. He is fed every morning with fifty kinds of curry, 
and ten kinds of pudding. His breakfast over, gold hookahs are 
brought to him, to smoke the most aromatic tobacco. He then 
retires for liis noonday siesta. In the afternoon he lunches, and 
at night sups upon the choicest and richest viands, with new 
names in the vocabulary of Hindu confectionery. The daily ex- 
penses at this shrine are said to be Rs. 500 (^50), inclusive of alms 
and charity to the poor.’ When the Bibu passed through Kindf, 
the ris-jdtrd festival was at its height ; and fireworks, nautches, songs, 
and miniature representations of well-known scenes in Hindu mytho- 
logy were to be observed on all hands. More than 25,000 persons 
were estimated to be gathered together at this meld, and it was said 
that the Rijis of Piikpiri were contributing no less than Rs. 10,000 
(jQiooo) towards its proper celebration. 

Jangipur, the chief town of the Subdivision of the same name, is 
situated on the left or east bank of the Bhigirathi, a short distance 
below the point where that river leaves the main stream of the 
Ganges, in 24 s 28' o" north latitude, and 88 s 6’ 45" east longitude. 
According to the experimental Census of 1869, the number of 
houses was returned at 2049, and the number of inhabitants was 
estimated at 7000 ; the municipal receipts during the year 1869-70 
amounted to j£66o, 13s. od., and expenditure to £46°- The 
regular Census of 1872 ascertained the total population to be 11,361 
persons, thus classified: — Hindus, males 4012, females 3339; 
total Hindus, 7351 : Muhammadans, males 2008, females 1988; 
total Muhammadans, 3996 : Christians, males 10, females 4 ; 
total Christians, 14: ’others,’ none: total males, 6030; total females, 
5331 ; grand total, 11,361. The gross municipal income for 1872^ 
according to the District Census Compilation, was ^387, 14s. od.; 
the gross municipal expenditure, £ 332, 6s. od. ; and the average 
rate of taxation, 4 dnnds 6 pits or 6}d. per head. The present 
boundaries of the municipality are defined by a notification of 
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Government, dated 7th. May 1869, and include the southern suburb, 
of Seghunithganj. 

Jangipur, or Jahingirpur, is said to derive its name from having 
been founded by the Mugful emperor Jahingir. During the early 
yean of British rule, it was an important centre of the silk trade, 
and the site of a commercial residency of the Company. The 
silk filatures here were erected as early as 1773 ; and in 1835, when 
the Company's trading monopoly ceased, they were sold to a Mr. 
LarullettO for j£sroa In 1803, Lord Valentia described Jangipur 
as ‘ the greatest silk station of the East India Company, with 600 
furnaces, and giving employment to 3000 persons.’ He adds that 
silk then sold for Rs. 10-4 a ter, less than half its present price. 
Jangipur still continues to be an emporium of the silk trade of 
the Rijshihl Division. There are extensive filatures in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which is brought for winding much of the native- 
produced silk from the neighbouring Districts of Rijshihl and 
Maldah. But at the present day Jangipur is best known as the toll 
station on the Bhigirathl, where is registered all the traffic passing 
up and down the river. The number of boats registered here is on 
an average about to, 000 a year, or one-third of the entire traffic 
on the system called the Nadiyi rivers ; and the amount of tolls 
levied .annually is about j£8ooo, or also one-third of the total gross 
revenue derived from the Nadiyi rivers. More elaborate statistics 
of this subject will be given subsequently, under the heading 
Commerce and Trade. 

The above are all the municipalities concerning which full in- 
formation is obtainable. The large village and police station of 
Daulatibid, or Daulatbizir, situated in 34° 8' 55" north latitude, 
and 88 s 35' 31" east longitude, a few miles to the east of Murshidi- 
bid and Barhampur, has also, in conjunction with neighbouring 
villages, been erected into a municipality or chavMddH union, under 
Act xx. (b.c.) of 1856. As the number of inhabitants does not 
exceed 5000, no details are furnished in the District Census Com- 
pilation. In i860 it was estimated that the number of houses was 
730, and the population 3336. During the year 1869-70 the 
municipal receipts were ^87, 7s. od., and the expenditure was 
j£79, 143. od The Revenue Surveyor (1857) stated that many silk- 
looms existed at Daulatibid, and that the village also contained a 
large market 

• The two following villages, or aggregates of villages, are also 
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re turn ed in the Census Report as containing a population of more 
than 5000 souls. Beldingi, in tkini Barwrf, to the south-east of 
the District, situated in 33* 56' 40” north latitude, and 88* 18' 8* 
east longitude, a few miles away from the Bhigirathfj number of 
inhabitants, 6037, thus classified: — Hindus — males 1919, females 
2317; total Hindus, 4136: Muhammadans — males 945^ females 
940; total Muhammadans, 1885: Christians — 1 male: ‘others' — 
males 6, females 9; total ‘others,' 15: total males 3871,' total 
females 3166; grand total, 6037. Margiim, situated in thini 
Rimpur Hit, about twenty miles due west of Barhampur, near the 
Dwirki river, in 34° 8' 50" north latitude, and 87° 53' 1" east longi- 
tude ; number of inhabitants, 5776, thus classified : — Hindus — males 
1313, females 1605; total Hindus, 3918: Muhammadans — males 
1331, females 1517; total Muhammadans, 3848: Christians and 
‘others,’ none : total males 2644, total females 3122; grand total, 
5766. In 1857 the Revenue Surveyor thus described Maigrim : — 

1 It is the largest town on the high ground in the Rirh or western 
half of the District, with a population of about 10,000 souls. Much 
mulberry is grown, and great numbers of silkworms reared here. 
There are said to be 700 weavers, who make up the silk brought in 
from the surrounding country. It is woven into sdrts and pieces, 
and sent into Murshidibdd and Jiiganj for sale’ 

Minor Towns. — Apart from the towns already mentioned, con- 
cerning which alone can any statistics be given, there are a con- 
siderable number of places in Murshidibid District which are of 
importance either commercially or historically. 

J 1 ag an j, situated in 24 0 14' 30" north latitude, and 88* 18' 31* 
east longitude, on the left or eastern bank of the Bhdgirathf, about 
three miles above the city of Murshidibid, and exactly opposite 
the railway station of Azimganj, is recognised as the chief seat of 
commerce in the District It is most favourably situated for trade ; 
as, in addition to its command both of the Bhigirathf and the rail- 
way, it is also the emporium to which the busy marts on the Ganges, 
Bhagwingoli and Dhuliin, forward the produce they have received 
from up-country on its way to Calcutta. The Revenue Surveyor in 
1857 wrote as follows: — ‘Jiiganj is the residence of numerous 
maAdjans or native merchants, sarrift (shroffs) or money-changers* 
and native agents, who carry on trade with Calcutta, the Upper 
Provinces, and the eastern Districts of Bengal. They deal chiefly 
in cotton, saltpetre, sugar, rice, and silk.' It is shown by the regis- 
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nation returns on the Ganges at Sihibganj, that on an avenge of 
the three yean ending 1874, nearly 150,000 mounds or 5491 tons 
of all sorts of goods are annually consigned to Jiiganj from Upper 
India. To this total there ought to be added the goods which 
are at the order of Jiiganj merchants, but not directly consigned to 
that place. 

Azimganj, situated in 24° 14' 20" north latitude, and 88° 18' 1" 
east longitude, on the right bank of the Bhigirathf facing Jiiganj, 
which was once regarded as a suburb of Munhidibid city, is 
now chiefly known as the terminus of the Nalhiti State railway. 
It is a great- centre of passenger traffic, being the spot where all 
railway travellers take boat in order to reach the populous towns 
which line the river in this neighbourhood. It is itself rather the 
home of merchants than a seat of actual commerce. Jiiganj or 
Jangipur on the Bhigirathf, and Bhagwingoli or Dhuliin on the 
Ganges, are the depdts to which goods are consigned, while the 
traders themselves reside at Azimganj. The town has long been 
famous for its thriving colony of Oswil and Mirwiri or up-country 
traders, who uniformly profess the Jain religion, and whose hand- 
some temples are conspicuous from the river. The Jain temples on 
the sacred mount of Pirasnith, which are fully described in the 
Statistical Account of the District of Haziribigh, are largely main- 
tained out of the contributions of the Azimganj merchants. 

There is also a second place named Azimganj in the District, a 
village of very minor importance, situated in tkdnd Jalangf, in 
24° 7' ao w north latitude, and 88° 35' 46" east longitude. 

Bhagwangola, as has been already mentioned in treating of the 
river traffic of the District, may be divided into two towns, five 
miles distant from each other, called New and Old Bhagwingoli. 
The latter was the port of Murshidibid during the Muhammadan 
rule, and is still much resorted to when the Ganges is in flood It 
is now a police station, and is situated in 24* acf o" north latitude, 
and 88* 20' 38* east longitude. At all other seasons of the year, 
boats can only reach New Bhagwingoli; for the main stream of the 
Ganges has lately shifted about five miles to die westward, and the 
course of trade has been compelled to follow. The new town is 
s ometime s called AlitaM, and is a great depflt for up-country com- 
modities. especially indigo-seed. The scene was thus described by 
Bishop Heber : — 'The small but neat mat-houses are scattered over 
a large green common, fenced «d from the river by a high grassy 
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mound, which forms an excellent dry walk, bordered with mango- 
trees, bamboos, and the date palm, as well as some fine banians. 
The common was coveted with children and cattle; a considerable 
of boats were on the beach ; different musical instruments 
were strumming, thumping, squealing, and rattling from some of the 
open sheds ; and the whole place exhibited a cheerfulness and an 
activity and bustle which were extremely interesting and pleasing.’ 
Speaking of Old BhagwAngoli, the Rev. J. Long observes that ’the 
neighbourhood must once have been exceedingly populous, as there 
are evident remains of a very extensive town or series of large 
villages, now overgrown with jungle, and dotted with numerous 
tanka and other signs of population.’ 

Dhulian, also on the Ganges, is the site of an annual fair, and 
one of the most important river marts in the District It is not, 
however, marked in the ordinary maps. The Sihibganj register of 
the Ganges-bome traffic, which will be given in detail on a subse- 
quent page in connection with the Trade and Commerce of the Dis- 
trict shows that Dhuliin heads all the Murshidibdd marts both in 
its exports and imports. 

Murarai, a railway station in the west of the District, in Pals* 
thdnd, not far from the boundary of the San til Pargands, was but an 
.ncignifirant hamlet until the opening of the East Indian Railway. 
It is now, perhaps, the principal centre of the rice trade in Mur- 
s hidlbdd ; and from it is despatched to Calcutta the greater part of 
the dman crop, which is almost exclusively produced in the Rirh or 
western half of the District. 

Among other places which cany on a brisk trade may be men- 
tioned Khigri, the port of Barhampur ; Chhipghiti, noted for its 
timber yards; Raghunithganj, the southern suburb of Jangipur and a 
police s t?*™", situated in 24° 27' 48" north latitude, and 88 # 6' 36* 
east longitude, where there is an annual fair ; Biluchar ; Pitiboni ; 

Sdlkap. , 

Large Villages. — The following villages, in which police stations 

have been placed, are also of some importance. Sujiganj, 24* 6' a' 
north latitude, and 88* if 53" east longitude, and Gorf-UaAr, 24* 
5' 20* n or th latitude, and 88* 17' 1 1" east longitude, are both suburbs 
of Barhampur. Barwi, 23 0 56' 20" north latitude, and 88* id' 55* 
east hf n gihiria, lies in the south of the District, not far from the 
large village of BeldingsL NawAdi, 23* 54' s" north latitude, and 
88* 30' 20' east longitude, and Jalangf, 24° 8' 10" north latitude, and 
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68* 44* 35* east kmgitude, are both situated on the Jalangf river, in 
the extreme south-east of die District Harihaipiri or Haripiid, 
*4* s' 35* north latitude, and 88* af 58* east longitude, and Gowda, 
24* io* 4* north latitude, and 88* 32' 10* east longitude, are both 
situated to the east of the civil station of Barhampur. Dfwdhsardi, 
24* 23' 8* noth latitude, and 88* 16* 25* east longitude, is situated 
towards the north-east of the District, midway between the Ganges 
and the Bhigirathi. Kaliinganj, 24* 9' 20 * north latitude, and 
88* 7* 53* east longitude, is situated in the centre of the District, due 
west of the town of Murshidibid. Asinpur, 24° 14' 50* north 
latitude, and 88* 17' 10* east longitude, and Minullibizir, 24* 14' o" 
north latitude, and 88* 18' 33" east longitude, are situated in the 
centre of the District on opposite sides of the Bhigirathi; the one 
being a suburb of Azimganj, and the other of Jiiganj. Shihnagar, 
24* io' 20* north latitude, and 88* 19* 1* east longitude, is the 
southern suburb of Murshidibid, and gives its name to the thdni 
which includes the greater part of the city. Rimpur-Hit, 24* 8 ‘ 50" 
north latitude, and 87* 49' 36” east longitude, now the seat of a Sub- 
divisional station, is situated in the extreme west of the District, and 
has a station on the East Indian Railway. Gokaran, 24° 2' 35' north 
latitude, and 88* 9' 30* east longitude; Khirgion, 24* r* 53" north 
latitude, and 88* a' 3“ east longitude, in the neighbourhood of which 
are several extensive swamps; and Bharatpur, 23* 53' 15* north 
latitude, and 88* 7' 31* east longitude, on the banks of the Kuiyi 
river, all three lie in the old Subdivision of Kindi to the south-west 
of the District Mirzipur, 24* 24' 20* north latitude, and 88* 6' 51* 
east longitude, situated in the north centre of the District, a little to 
'the west of the Bhigirathi, was formerly a populous village, with a 
flourishing colony of weavers ; but now, owing to the decay of that 
industry, and still more to a virulent outbreak of malarious fever, 
the place is much decayed. Palsi, 24* 28' 50* north latitude, and 
87* 54' ar" east longitude, is situated in the north-west of the Dis- 
trict, dose to the important railway station of Murirai. Stiff, 
24* 35' 20" north latitude, and 83 * 6' 8* east longitude, is situated in 
the north-east of the District, on the Ganges, at the point where it is 
usually recognised that the Bhigirathi branches off. This spot has 
always been the scene of great fluvial changes, and the present 
village of Sdti is only in name identical with that which has attained 
celebrity b history. The Revenue Surveyor relates, that b the 
peat flood of 1856 a large portion of the village was washed away. 
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Shamsherganj lies in the extreme north of the District, on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

Delia Narayanpuk, a large village on the right bank of the Pigli 
nadl, lying on the extreme west of the District, in the tract of country 
which has lately been transferred from Birbhiim, was thus described 
by the Revenue Surveyor in 1857 : — ‘ Belii Niriyanpur is a market 
for iron ore brought from Birbhiim District Sixty-two furnaces are 
worked here, smelting and reducing the ore. The beds from- which 
the furnaces are supplied, though extending for thirty miles north 
and south, have been (upon examination by the Government Geo- 
logical Surveyor) pronounced unfit for extensive use. His words 
are : — “ The absence of economical fuel, combined with the scanty 
supply of ore, at once determines the inapplicability of any extensive 
lines of operations for smelting and manufacturing iron in the Dis- 
trict of Bfrbhdm.” ’ A further description of this iron-bearing tract, 
together with copious extracts from the report of the Geological 
Surveyor, will be found in the Statistical Account of the District of 
Birbhiim, vol. v. pp. 318-322. It is there stated that Belii Niriyan- 
pur is the largest and most important of the villages which have 
ironworks, and that in 1852 the number of the furnaces it contained 
was about thirty. 

Places of Historical Interest. — Kasimbazar, situated in 
24 0 i 40" north latitude, and 88° 19' o" east longitude, the site of 
which is now a swamp marked by a few ruins, may lay claim to an 
historical interest even superior to that of the city of Murshidibid. 
Long before the days of Murshid Kulf Khin, the trade of Bengal 
was centred at Kdsimbizir. Here the European nations had their 
factories from the earliest times. The common name for the 
Bhigirathi in English history down to the present century was the 
Kisimbizir river; and the triangular tract of country enclosed by 
the HMgir Mhl , the Ganges, and the Jalangi, was always known in 
early days as the island of Kisimbfzir. But about the year 1813, 
the river, which had brought wealth and fame to the town, suddenly 
deserted its old bed, and instead of following its former bend to the 
east, took a sweep to the west. The channel in front of the ware- 
houses of Kisimbizir was at once turned into a stagnant pool, 
which has now become a pestiferous Ml, while the Bhigirathi at 
present flows three miles away. 

K4sua\Az&r is said to be so called from a legendary founder, 
Kisim Khin. Its history cannot be traced back beyond the seven- 
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teenth century, but even when first mentioned it appears as a place 
of great consequence. After Satgdon had been ruined by the silting 
up of its river, and before Calcutta had yet attracted the trade of 
the Gangetic valley, Kdsimbdzdr was the great emporium of Lower 
Bengal. The Rev. J. Long, in his essay in the Calcutta Review , 
entitled 'The Banks of the Bhdgirathi,’ quotes from Bruton as writing 
in 1632 : — 'The city of Kdsimbdzdr, where the Europeans have 
their factories, the country affording great quantities of silk and 
muslin.' The same authority states that an English commercial 
agent was first appointed to KdsimMzir in 1658 ; and that in 1667, 
it was required that the Chief at this place should be a Member of 
Council. In 1686, the factory at Kdsimbdzdr, in common with all 
the other English factories in Bengal, was confiscated by order of 
the Nawdb Shaistd Khdn. Apart from this incident, Kdsimbdzdr 
had before the close of the seventeenth century become the lead- 
ing English commercial agency in Bengal. In i68r, when Job 
Charnock, the future founder of Calcutta, was Chief here, out of 
.£230,000 sent out by the East India Company as 'investment' 
to Bengal, .£140,000 was assigned to Kdsimbdzdr. In 1763, it 
appears that out of a total of £400,000 required as ' advances for 
investment,’ the Kdsimbdzdr aurangs demanded £90,000, or as 
much as any other two agencies excepting Calcutta itself. Colonel 
Rennel (dr. 1779) wrote as follows ‘ Kdsimbdzdr has grown rich 
by the ruin of Maldah and Rdjmahal. It is the general market of 
Bengal silk, and a great quantity of silk and cotton stuffs are manu- 
factured here, which are circulated throughout great part of Asia ; 
of the unwrought silk, 300,000 or 400,000 lbs. weight is consumed 
in the European manufactories.' The filatures and machinery of 
the Company were estimated to be worth twenty Idkhs of rupees, 
or £200,000. According to the native tradition, the town was so 
studded with buildings that the streets never saw the rays of the sun. 
The factory of Kdsimbdzdr owed much of its wealth, and all its politi- 
cal importance, to its close neighbourhood to the Muhammadan 
capital of Murshiddbdd. But from the same cause it was liable to con- 
stant danger. It was a matter of common occurrence for the Nawdb 
to order out his troops and blockade the walled factory, whenever he 
had any occasion of quarrel with the English Council at Calcutta. 
It followed, therefore, that the duties of the Chief of Kdsimbdzdr were 
always diplomatic as much as commercial ; and it was through him 
that negotiations were conducted not only with the Nawdb of Bengal, 
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but also with the Mughul Emperor at DehlL It was while occupied 
as commercial assistant at K&irobizir, that Warren Hastings was 
first induced to progress in the study of the Persian language. In 
1757, when die Nawdb Sirfj-ud-Dauli resolved to drive the English 
out of Bengal, Kisimbizir felt the first effects of his anger. The 
fortified factory was taken without resistance, and the Englishmen, 
including Mr. Watts the Resident, and Warren Hastings, were sent 
in close custody to Murshiddbid. After the battle of Plassey, 
Kisimbizir regained its commercial importance, though it was at 
first proposed to transfer the factory to Barhampur ; but all political 
power was henceforth placed in the hands of the Agent at the 
Court of the Naw2b, who lived at MutijhiL The Commercial 
Resident enjoyed a salary of Rs. 50,160 per annum, a very large 
sum for those days, and was in addition permitted the profits of 
private trade. It is said that Mr. Bolts, who was factor here, and 
afterwards a notorious member of Council at Calcutta, made by 
trade, between 1760 and 1767, no less than nine idkhs of rupees, or 
nearly .£100,000. 

K&imbdzir was in its early days celebrated for the salubrity of its 
climate. Captain Hamilton, who visited Bengal at the beginning of 
the 18th century, mentions in .4 New Account of the East Indies (ya\. ». 
p. 21), that 'the country about Kisimbizrfr is very healthful and fruit- 
ful, and produces industrious people, who cultivatemany valuable manu- 
factures.’ Orme, in his Military History of Hindustdn, treating of the 
months immediately following the battle of Plassey in r 757, states that 
out of the English troops quartered at Calcutta and Chandamagar, 
two-thirds were in hospital, owing to the intemperance produced by 
the distribution of the prize-money ; while of 250 men at Kisimbizir, 
240 had been preserved by the excellency of the climate from the 
effects of at least equal intemperance. In 1768 it was recom- 
mended that European troops should not be brought nearer to 
Calcutta than Kisimbizir, on account of the climate lower down 
the river being so unfavourable to the health of Europeans. The 
Government Records, edited by Mr. Long, contain an application 
to the Council from a writer at Calcutta, dated March 1763, 're- 
questing permission to go to Kisimbizir for the recovery of his 
health.’ But it would seem that, in the beginning of the present 
century, a change took place for the worse. The margin of cultiva- 
tion receded, and wild beasts increased. Lord Valentia, in 1802, 
states that there were then no tigers in the neighbourhood, owing to 
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the increase of population, and the Government reward of R& io 
per head. In r8it, however, a traveller writes. — ‘ Kdsimbdzdr is 
noted for its silk, hosiery, Aoris, and inimitable ivory work; but as 
to the greater part of its surface, it is a wilderness inhabited only by 
beasts of prey. At eleven or twelve miles from Barhampur, an 
almost impervious jungle extends for a considerable space, denying 
entrance to all but tigers.’ It was just two years aAer die latter date, 
that is, in 1813, that the change which has been already mentioned 
took place in the course of the Bhigirathi. The trade of Kisimbrfzdr 
was immediately ruined, and the climate of the place most seriously 
affected The old bed of the river was turned into a marsh, and 
the water became stagnant A malarious fever, generated by these 
conditions, broke out in the following year, and the place gradually 
became depopulated According to local tradition, the entire 
population was swept away within a twelvemonth, and thus an exact 
parallel is furnished to the legendary destruction of Gaur. But 
as a matter of fact, the filatures of Kisimbizir continued to work 
until a much later period, though all the ancient importance of the 
town was gone, and only ceased at last from the successful competition 
of the cheaper cotton goods of Manchester. Thornton’s Gazetteer 
states that, 1 by a careful Census in 1829, the number of houses was 
estimated at 1300; and the inhabitants at 3538; of whom 2213 
were Hindus, and 1325 Muhammadans.’ It is still the seat of 
the wealthiest Hindu family in the District, represented by the 
charitable R 4 ni Swarnamayi, but otherwise it is quite deserted 
Ruins of huge buildings and broad mounds of earth alone remain 
to attest its former magnificence. It is said that the houses of the 
rising town of Barhampur were to a great extent constructed out of 
these ruins. The chief traces of European occupation that now re* 
main are mouldering tombstones. -The scene is thus described by the 
Revenue Surveyor (1857) : — 1 Three miles north-east of the Station 
of Barhampur are the ruins of the Residency and silk filatures' of 
Kisimbizir. In a small graveyard attached to the old Residency 
compound, lie the remains of many connected with the early days 
of the Company’s government Amongst others is the tomb of the 
first wife and infant daughter of Warren Hastings, which bean date 
nth July 1759. Some old memorial slabs have also been dug out 
of the bank or mound, apparently part of an old fortification, to the 
north of the ruins of the Residency. One slab to the memory of 
Mrs. Charles Adams is inscribed with the date, 29th May 1742.’ 
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KiUATOR, a little to the west of the English Residency, was the 
name of the old Dutch factory at KisimMrfr. It has now dis- 
appeared from the map, but so late as 1857 it was mentioned by 
the Revenue Surveyor as the site of a thdni or police station. ' The 
Dutch fortifications were taken possession of by a party of the 
Company’s troops under Colonel Ironsides in July 1 78s, by order 
of Warren Hastings. In the burial-ground attadied, forty-seven 
monuments still exist ; the oldest is that of Daniel von der Muyz, 
dated 16th May 2725.’ 

Saidabad was the site of the French factory, and also the home 
of the Armenian merchants of Kisimbizir. A small area of ground 
here 'belonging to the French,’ says Mr. Long, ‘is marked by 
ruined walls and an old flagstaff, and still (1846) called Firdsdingd 
(French land) ; but the native population have withdrawn to the 
more profitable settlements of Khigri and Gord-bizir,’ the northern 
port and the southern suburb of Barhampur. The great Dupleix 
was at one time resident here. In modern times Saidibid is best 
known for its native distilleries, which supply the greater portion of 
the District with spirits. ' Not far off are the remains of a Roman 
Catholic chapel and a nunnery, surrounded by a brick wall ; but no 
signs of any tombs exist. Farther to the west stands the Armenian 
church with a high square tower, priest’s house, and burying-ground, 
enclosed in one compound. These buildings are kept in excellent 
order, forming a strange contrast to the places mentioned above. 
The Armenian priest is relieved by another from Armenia every fifth 
year. The church was built by Mr. Peter Aratoon, in the year 1758.* 

Bad rihat or Ghiasabad, situated on the right or western bank 
of the Bhigirathl, a few miles above Azlmganj, in 24“ 17' 33" north 
latitude, and 88° 16' 41' east longitude, is now an unimportant 
police station; but, in conjunction with Ringdmdtl, it carries back 
the history of Murshidibid District to a period antecedent to the 
Musalmin conquest of Bengal. Both these places are situated 
upon the elevated yellow clay which forms the western boundary of 
the Gangetic delta, and marks the original bank of the Ganges. At 
Badri hit may be traced the ruins of an ancient city, extending on 
the high ground several miles away from the river. Here have been 
found the remains of a fort or palace, carved stones and pillars en- 
graved in the Pili character, gold coins, and much broken pottery. 
These relics, of which some have been preserved in the museum of 
the Asiatic Society, sufficiently attest the great antiquity of the place; 
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but no evidence, either traditional or historic, has jet been obtained 
to throw light upon the inhabitants, or upon the dynasty that reigned 
here. It has only been conjectured that the Pili inscriptions point 
to the Buddhist period. Badrihit was the old Hindu name, which 
is still preserved in the official name of the thdni. The conquering 
Muhammadans altered it to Ghidsibid, after Ghids-ud-dfn, one of 
the Pathin kings of Gaur, who is said to be buried on the spot 
Rangamati is also situated on the right bank of the Bhigirathf, 
four miles below Barhampur, in 24° 1' 10" north latitude, and 88 s 
13' 11* east longitude. The yellow clay here rises into cliffs or 
bluffs forty feet high, which form the only elevated ground in the 
neighbourhood, and are very conspicuous from the river. Few 
remains have been found except pottery and the traces of buildings, 
tanks, and wells ; but Ringfmlti is abundantly rich in traditional 
history. The legend respecting the origin of the name, which means 
red earth, is that Bibisan, brother of Ravana, being invited to a feast 
by a poor Brihman at Ringimitl, rained gold on the ground as a 
token of gratitude. By others the miracle is referred to Bhu Deb, 
who, through the power of his tapasya , rained gold. Ga ptain F. 
Wilford, in The Transactions of the Asiatic Society (vol. ix. p. 89), 
states: — ‘ Ring 4 m 4 t( was formerly called Oresphonta Hararpana, 
i.e. ground consecrated to Hara or Siva. Here was once a place of 
worship dedicated to Mahddeva or Hara, with an extensive tract of 
ground appropriated to the worship of the god; but the Ganges 
having destroyed the place of worship, and the holy ground having 
been resumed during the invasions of the Musalmdns, it is now 
entirely neglected, and the emblem of the god has been removed to 
a great distance from the river. The poets have called the town 
Kusumapuri, an epithet applied to other favourite cities.' With 
regard to the history, if it can be so termed, of Ring&nitf, Captain 
Wilford writes as follows ‘ Tradition says that the king of Lfaki, 
which implies either the country of the Mahirdji of Tapage or 
Ceylon (probably the former), invaded Bengal with a powerful fleet, 
and sailed up the Ganges as far as Ringimitl, then called Kusuma- 
puri, and a considerable place, where the king or Mahiiijd often 
resided. The invaders plundered the country and destroyed the 
city. This happened long before the invasion of Bengal by the 
Muhammadans in 1204 a.d.’ Captain Layard, in The Asiatic 
Society s Journal, No. 3, 1853, says : — ' Ringimiti, anciently named 
the city of Kansonapurf (sic), is said to have been built many hun- 
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dreds of yean ago by a famous Mahdrd# of Bengal, named Kuiun 
Sen, who resided chiefly at Gaur. Many interesting spots, connected 
with legends and traditions of the ancient city, are still pointed out, 
such as the Demon’s Mount and the RijUri or palace of Kurun 
Sen. The remains of the greater part of the Rdjbdri are distinctly 
traceable on three sides, although now under cultivation ; the fourth 
has disappeared in the river. On the eastern face of the Rdjbdri, 
there stood, a few yean ago, the ruins of a very old gateway, with 
two large entrances, called by the people of the neighbouring village 
of Jadupur, burj, or the tower. It has now entirely disappeared, 
having crumbled away with the falling bank into the rapid stream 
below.’ Mr. Long, in his essay on * The Banks of the Bhdgirathi,’ 
states that Rdngdmdti formed one of the ten faujd&rls into which 
Bengal was divided under the Musalmin rule. Its Hindu taminddr 
was a considerable person ; and on the occasion of the great Punyd 
at Mutijhil in 1767, received a khilii worth Rs. 7278, or as much 
as the taminddr of Nadiyl The site of Rdngdmdti was once 
selected, in preference to Barhampur, as being a high and healthy 
spot for the erection of barracks. It is still (1846) resorted to as a 
sanatarium, and is a favourite place for picnic parties and shooting 
excursions ; snipe and partridge abound. The undulations of the 
land and the general scenery reminded Mr. Long of England. The 
East India Company had once a silk factory at Rdngdmdti, which 
was sold in 1835, together with 1500 bighds of land attached to it, 
for jQ 2 1 00. 

Nalhati, situated in 24 0 17' 50" north latitude, and 87° 51' n" 
east longi tude, also possesses reminiscences of the old days of Hindu 
independence. It is traditionally said to have been the capital of a 
Hindu monarch, Rdjd Nala, the ruins of whose palace are still trace- 
able on a hillock close to the town, called nalhdti tild. Here also 
is said to have been fought a sanguinary battle between the Rij d 
and the conquering Musalmdns. Nalhdti is now a police station, 
and a railway junction whence the State railway to Azimganj 
branches out from the main loop line of the East India Company. 

Gheiua, which lies on the alluvial plain south of Sdtl, at the angle 
formed by the departure of the Bhdgirathi from the main stream of 
the Ganges, has been the scene of two decisive battles. The first 
of these was fought in 1740, and in its result gave to the conqueror 
the throne of Bengal; the second in 1763, on which occasion a 
Muhammadan army for the last time in Bengal boldly laced British 
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troops. In the earlier battle, Sarfardz Khin, the third Nawtfb of 
Murshidibdd, and the last of the lineal descendants of Murshid 
Kuli, was defeated and slain by All Vardi Khin, who had rebelled 
and advanced against him from his government in Behar. An Urdu 
poem celebrates the victory, in which the result of the fight is mainly' 
attributed to the miraculous valour of Ghiis Khin, the general of All 
Vardi, who lost his life on the field All Vardi built a dargah over 
his valiant soldier's tomb, and the spot is still known as Ghiis Kliin’s 
Dargah. The battle of 1763 was fought between the English, who 
numbered 750 Europeans and 2000 sipdhis , with a few guns and 
some native cavalry, commanded by Major Adams of the 84th 
Regiment ; and the army of M(r Kisim, which was composed of 12 
battalions of sipdhis , 15,000 horse, and 12 cannon. The engage- 
ment was sharply contested for four hours, for the troops of the 
Nawib had been carefully trained in the European discipline by 
Samru, the notorious German renegade. The enemy, at one time, 
broke part of the English line, gained possession of two guns, and 
attacked the 84th Regiment in front and rear. But in the end, the 
English victory was complete ; all the cannon were captured, together 
with 150 boats laden with provision. Mir Kisim fled towards Mon- 
ghyr; and never since this date has Bengal proper witnessed a 
pitched battle. 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings.— The following is a list of 
the principal fairs in the District of Murshidibid : — (1) Chaltii-maltii 
meld. This fair is held at a spot about a mile south of Barhampur, 
commencing on the 9th day of the month of Chaitra, or March- 
April, and lasts for about thirty days. The daily attendance may 
amount to 1000 persona The staple articles of commerce at this 
fair, as well as at the following gatherings, are country-made metallic 
utensils, stone plates and cups, pdti mats, vegetables of all kinds, 
sweetmeats, wooden furniture, etc. etc Rima is the god in whose 
honour this assemblage takes place. (2) Sharveswar meld is held at 
Dhuliin in April, in honour of the god Siva. It lasts for eight days, 
and is attended by as many as 5000 people (3) Tulsibihir meld 
takes place in May, at Raghunithganj, the southern suburb of Jang- 
ipur. It attracts nearly 10,000 people, is held in May, and con- 
tinues for nearly a month. Krishna is here the object of adora- 
tion. (4) Jayadeva Thikur’s meld is held at Sigar-dighf in tkdnd 
Badrihit, where there is a large tank. It takes place in the month 
of January. From 100 to 150 shopkeepers assemble here, and stay 
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for nearly fifteen days. The daily attendance is computed to be 500 
persons. (5) Kipfleswar meld is held in May at a place called Sdkti- 
pur, in honour of Kiplleswar, one of the many names of Siva. The 
attendance is about 5000 persons. There are also other fairs of less 
note, such as Ananta Baruah's meld at Mangalpur in December; 
Rimnabami meld at Mirzdpur in March ; Kriteswari meld at Krites- 
war, to the west of Murshiddbid city. 

Besides these fairs, large gatherings of pilgrims may be observed 
during the Ganges bathing seasons, at all the principal ghats on the 
banks of the Bhigirathi. 

Village Officials. — The following paragraphs are taken from 
a report signed by the Commissioner of the Rdjshdhl Division, and 
dated 24th January 1873, regarding the indigenous agency brought 
to light in the course of the Census operations : — 

‘Mandals. — The institution of village mandats is general through- 
out the District of Murshiddbdd. The mandals of former generations 
exercised far greater powers than the persons who now bear that 
name. One of the chief reasons for this change is the increasing 
influence and the more centralized powers of the sambiddr. The 
Magistrate assigns as another cause, that, in many of the agricultural 
villages in the interior, there are now persons unconnected with 
agriculture who hold a social position far higher than the village 
mandals , and over whom the latter exercise no authority whatever. 
The Magistrate says that the mandal of the village is by no means 
always the most substantial naydt / as in sonic cases the present 
holder of the office may have acquired it by descent, while the 
lands, which may have made his ancestor the head-man of the 
village, have passed away from the family. In extreme cases of 
this kind, a man is titular mandal only. This was found in one case, 
where the grandfather had been a man of comparative wealth, but 
the lands had melted away ; and though the grandson is stjll called 
a mandal after his ancestor, another person has been appointed by 
the rayats, and is the real head man of the village. As a general 
rule, the mandat's appointment is hereditary. A mandal who has 
a son of good character and intelligence, and of sufficient age to 
undertake the duties, would at his death be succeeded by that son. 
It is further stated by some, that if a mandat s son is a minor at the 
time of his death, he succeeds to the office on his attaining full age; 
and during his minority some of his relatives perform the duty. 
The reports received by the Magistrate are conflicting as to the 
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authority by which a mandal is appointed. The subdivision^ 
officers at Kindi and Jangipur informed him that the zaminddr 
nominates; but from personal inquiries he has found that the 
rayats have a very considerable voice in the matter, if not the 
exclusive right of appointment The powers of the mandals 
are stated to have been considerably curtailed of late years, and 
their emoluments reduced. In one village the Magistrate found 
that the mandal enjoyed two bighis of land rent-free; but such cases, 
he states, are exceptional. As a general rule, a mandal is treated 
more leniently than other rayats in the matter of rates ; and at the 
time of the punyd (the first day on which the rents of a new year 
are collected) he has the privilege of paying his rent first, and of 
receiving from the landlord a garland and some sweetmeat. In 
villages which belong to several proprietors, there are, as a rule, as 
many mandals as there are proprietors. 

* Kotals (or kotwdls). — Besides the mandals , there are in some 
villages persons called kotdls 9 who occupy a far inferior position. 
The word kotdl is said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit word 
koshdpdld , which means a warder; and it is supposed that the 
ancestors or former representatives of the present kotdls held the 
office of warders under the ancient Hindu kings, and were remune- 
rated by grants of lands. Some of the existing kotdls still hold 
lands, and are generally of the same position as the chaukiddrs . 
Kxcept the kotdls , no traces of the old police organization are found 
to exist in the District. The existing kotdls are stated by the 
Magistrate to be generally of a low position and of deficient intelli- 
gence, and to have been of no use in taking the Census.’ Some 
further information concerning these persons has been given under 
the name Kotdl, No. 46 in the list of Hindu castes (p. 52). 

‘Panchayats. — There are no panchdyals in the District regularly 
established. When any question of caste, the division of family 
property, or the like arises, a panchdyat is formed, of which the 
mandal is naturally a member. As a rule, the decisions of these 
tribunals are respected. 

4 Patwaris. — There are also no patwdris in the District, in the 
sense in which the word is used in the old Regulations. The pre- 
sent patwdris are merely servants of the zaminddrs , employed in 
collecting rent from the rayats .’ 

Material Condition of the People. — In the Bengal Admini- 
stration Report for 1872-73, it is stated that the condition of the 
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people in Murshiditad is less prosperous than in the other Districts 
of the R 4 jsh 4 hi Division. The foct is undoubted, and is borne out 
by many convergent lines of evidence, though it would be hard to 
find the real explanation of it The soil is at least as fertile as else- 
where, and the cultivation of the mulberry is common, which usually 
raises the peasants in to a state of comparative affluence. Rents also are 
low, rarely exceeding R. x per bighd for paddy land, and often falling 
below it But food seems to be dearer, and labour cheaper, than in 
the neighbouring Districts. The cultivators are much under the power 
of the mahdjan % or village money-lender; and the very lowest stratum 
of the population, who live on wages, are especially miserable. 

* Dress. — The ordinary in-door dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper 
consists merely of a dhuti . His out-door dress, supposing him to 
be a Bengali Hindu, is a dhuti y a chddar , and a pair of shoes, with 
the occasional addition of a pirdn y or cotton shirt, and sometimes a 
jacket. Many of the town shopkeepers in this District are up- 
country men, who wear in addition to the dhuti a chapkdn , or tunic, 
and a turban. A Musalmdn in the same class of life wears a pair 
of loose trousers, a pirdn , and a cap. These articles are made of 
linen or calico. 

The ordinary dress of a peasant, whether in-doors or out of doors, 
is a simple dhuti of the coarsest cotton. 

Dwellings. — The Census of 1872 returned the total number of 
houses of all sorts in the District at 303,561. The Revenue Sur- 
veyor in 1857, on a somewhat smaller area, gave the number as 
220, or4, thus subdivided :—pakkd, or made of brick, 7331 ; kachchd, 
or grass-roofed, with mud or grass walls, 2 1 2,683. He thus describes 
the general mode of living followed by the people : — 1 The huts of 
the poorer classes, in the north-west portion of Murshid 4 bdd District, 
are built with mud walls, and thatched with rice straw. In other 
parts of the District, a framework house of bamboo is usually made 
first. The floor is then raised of mud well rammed to the necessary 
height, to afford protection from inundation. In some places the 
walls are then raised of mud, enclosing the uprights; in others, 
plaited grass or matting, or slips of bamboo, are used instead of 
mud, and are sometimes covered again with a coating of clay and 
cow-dung. Sometimes the gable ends are left open at the top for 
ventilation, but the generality are closed up. In the low lands 
near the Ganges, the houses are very temporary constructions. A 
light thatch and lighter walls, unraised, suffice for the wants of the 
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inhabitants, who remove their property, house and all, as soon as 
the river waters rise high enough to top their chirpiis (bedsteads). 
Nearly every one of the permanent villages is buried in a thick 
jungle of bamboos, trees, underwood, and long rank weeds and 
creepers. If, on raising a new village, the people do not find trees 
available to build under, they plant them of all kinds to afford to 
themselves shade, and to their frail tenements protection from storms 
and the strong north-westers which precede the rains. The humidity 
of the atmosphere and rich soil soon supply a flourishing crop of 
brushwood, grass, and gigantic weeds of all kinds. Holes are dug 
in all directions for earth to raise the houses. These, filled with 
water by the first rains, supply each man with water at his door ii 
he wishes it. Then, in course of time, when the jungle is full-grown, 
the wind totally excluded, and the pools of stagnant water are coated 
over with thick green confenw , the Bengali may be seen enjoying 
himself, and keeping out the mosquitoes by filling the inside of the 
house with smoke. Easily contented, lazy, and not over-burdened 
with wealth, the peasants choose the evils they consider the least, and 
habit accustoms them to look on their village as perfection. They 
offer a strong contrast in their choice of sites to the Santils, their 
neighbours, some of whom are domiciled in the north-west of the 
District. These latter invariably select the highest and driest spots 
for their villages, and carefully cut and keep down every particle of 
jungle in and about them, growing only a few useful trees in the long 
central road, either for shade, fruit, or oil-seed. Each SantdFs house 
is a complete little farm enclosure, holding the owner’s dwelling- 
house, granary, cow and pigeon-houses, and pig-sty. Their villages 
extend in one long line, with houses built on each side of the road ; 
the head-man or mdnjhi's house being generally in the centre. 
The charak-puj&i or swinging festival, appears to be the only cere- 
mony that this people has adopted from the Hindus. Nearly every 
village has its swinging-pole hard by. The Santdls never acknow- 
ledge taking a swing themselves, even in a drunken frolic; but 
they dance round the pole and enjoy the fun of seeing low-caste 
Hindus swing.* 

The materials for house-building are thus described by the Deputy- 
Collector, in the case of a respectable shopkeeper : — Straw and 
bamboo for the thatch, mud and bricks for the walls of the rooms, 
and brick for the outer wall enclosing the house. A brick outer wall, 
however, is not to be found in all cases ; and sometimes the whole 
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house is of brick, with mud cement The number of rooms varies 
from three to six or seven ; and the more costly the materials, the 
fewer will be the rooms. The building materials of the peasant are 
bamboo, mud, straw, reed, jute-string, etc.; never brick. The walls 
are of mud ; the thatch of bamboo or straw ; the posts of bamboo. 
In parts of the District where bamboos cannot be had, slips of the 
p ? im wood are substituted. The number of rooms varies from two 
to five. 

Furniture. — In a good brick house, such as has been assigned 
to the shopkeeper, the following furniture would be found : — A takta- 
posh or wooden bedstead ; a variety of wooden boxes and chests ; 
several clothes-racks of the country kind, being often made of 
bamboo, highly ornamented with cowrie shells, and hung up by 
each end from the roof ; low and broad stools, used for various 
purposes ; a few mords or cane seats lying about ; pilsuj, or brazen 
stands for earthen lamps ; small sdtrdnjis, or coarse cotton carpets; 
brass ware of all sorts for cooking and for use at meals ; and a few 
ugly pictures of idols, never costing more than a few pice each. 

The furniture in a peasant’s house is little more than a few pots ; 
even a bedstead is rare. 

Food.— The food of a respectable shopkeeper comprises rice, 
pulse or ddl, potatoes, fish, a variety of herbs, milk occasionally, 
and bdigun or egg-fruit ,pdtdl, and common fruits *uch as mango or 
jack, in their season. The average expenses of a medium-sized 
household in this class of society are estimated by the Deputy- 
Collector at about Rs. 25 per month, or £30 a year. The ordinary 
food of a peasant is confined to coarse rice and ddl, with fish or 
fresh vegetables as occasional luxuries The cost of Ins household 
may be put down at about Rs. 7 per month, or £&, 8s. od. a yean 

Agriculture.— The general agricultural aspect of Murshiddbdd 
District was thus described by the Revenue Surveyor in 1857 
‘The country is highly cultivated throughout; and except in the 
village and town sites and environs, the few basaltic hills above men- 
tioned, and a few patches of jungle in the west and north-west, there 
is but little uncultivated land. All the soil available, even the beds 
and banks of the ndlds and bi/s as they dry up, is tilled to the fullest 
extent The fields of the high land are almost exclusively devoted 
to the production of rice. The land, where sloping, is terraced out, 
each fiflH having a bank around it to retain the water for the rice 
crop. When rain is deficient, the fields in the vicinity of tanks, 
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which abound in this portion of the District, are irrigated from them. 
This part of the country is prettily wooded with mango, banyan, 
pipal y sakudy and palm trees, and on some uncultivated patches of 
land, custard. Apple and giman bushes form a thick underwood. 
The produce of the northern low lands, and indeed of the remainder 
of the District, consists of abundant and luxuriant crops of different 
kinds of paddy, gram, peas, mustard, cummin, different kinds of pulse, 
mulberry, indigo, pdn, yams ; and in the vicinity of villages, diffe- 
rent sorts of native vegetables. In the Bdgri, or eastern half, large 
crops of red chillies are also grown. The principal trees are those 
above enumerated, together with bibuly jack, safridniy tamarind, 
papdya, bely kath t guluridy plantain, jamulgotdy asdn t fan-leaf palm, 
and date trees. In the vicinity of bilsy boro d/tdn, a coarse-grained 
red rice, is planted largely. As the Ml water dries up, this is trans- 
planted into the bil lands, and afterwards cut and stored in the 
latter end of March and April. The long sloping banks of ndlds 
and khdls yield good crops of mustard, wheat, and other grains. The 
richest soil, and that least liable from height or locality to inunda- 
tion, is chosen for the cultivation of the mulberry. The fields thus 
appropriated require a fresh layer of good earth every second year. 
In the course of years they thus become raised above the surround- 
ing country five and six feet high, still further securing the young 
plants from being drowned by the lodgment of water. The average 
rent of such land is from three to five times that of any other, 
except in the case of the pdn gardens, which bring the highest rent 
of all, very rich soil well raised, and good shade, being required 
for the growth of pdn . Of late years, owing to the increased demand 
for mulberry leaf, large tracts of low land have been taken into 
cultivation for this plant. Hence the great loss to mulberry growers 
during the inundation of 1856, when acres of plants were entirely 
destroved. Sugar-cane cultivation is carried on to a small extent in 
the west and south-west ; but the cane does not appear of good 
quality. Date trees are chiefly cultivated for the preparation of 
spirits, but little date sugar being made in the District.’ 

The Collector thus describes the manner in which the cultivation 
is determined into two distinct forms by the natural conformation of 
the country : — 4 The whole District of Murshiddbdd, with the excep- 
tion of the portion which lies to the north of the entrance of the 
Bhdgirathf, is divided into two tracts of nearly equal size by that 
river. The characteristics of these two divisions of the District, as 
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to the appearance of the country, the kind of crops cultivated, and 
the sort of weather required for the harvest, are quite distinct. The 
eastern half of the District is, as a rule, low, and subject to inunda- 
tion. The rice crop generally grown is the dus or early one ; and 
abundant cold-weather crops are produced. In the western portion, 
on the other hand, and in thdnd Shamsheiganj and the northern 
part of thdnd Stitf, the land is generally high, but intersected with 
numerous bUs and old beds of rivers. The rice crop is the dman 
or winter one, and the cold-weather crops are few. Indeed, apart 
from sugar-cane, mulberry, some safflower, and a few other crops, 
nothing whatever is grown but dman rice. Owing to the differences 
of situation and surface, and of the nature of the crops grown, these 
two portions of the District are differently affected by the weather. 
Thus, for the eastern half, early rains are needed in April and May 
for the proper cultivation of the dus crop, and steady but not too 
heavy falls until the crop is reaped in August ; a too early break-up 
of the rains is undesirable, as also are very heavy falls when the cold- 
weather crops are in the ground ; and, finally, some rain is wanted 
during the cold season. For the great staple of the western half of 
the District it is not so important that there should be early rain, 
though it is, no doubt, of advantage that the land should be prepared 
in good time for the reception of the seed. What is wanted above 
all, is steady rain in the months of July, August, September, and the 
early part of October, without long intervals of dry, scorching 
weather. This is especially the case when the seedlings have been 
transplanted from the nurseries, where that mode of cultivation is 
adopted.' 

Rice forms the staple crop in Murshiddbdd District, as elsewhere 
in Bengal The rice crop is divided into four great classes, known 
as dus , dman , boro, and jdl't. The dus crop, which is sometimes 
also called bkadal, from the name of the month in which it is reaped, 
is sown in April and May, and harvested in August and September. 
It is a coarse kind of rice, and is chiefly retained in the District as 
the food of the lower classes. It is usually grown on dry land, and 
never in the marshes. Convenience of irrigation is the circumstance 
that mainly governs the selection of land for its cultivation. Pro- 
vided that water can be readily obtained, the dry or moist nature of 
the soil is of secondary importance. Fields which border on rivers 
or khd ls are most frequently chosen. It is sown broadcast, and not 
transplanted. There is one variety of the dus crop the cultivation 
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of which differs considerably from that which has been just described. 
It is distinguished from the common bhadai by the name of kartiki , 
and is also known as jhanti. It is sown in July and reaped in 
October. It grows for the most part on moist lands, and is some- 
times transplanted. 

The dman or liaimantik is the principal crop of the District, and 
constitutes the bulk of the rice that is consumed by the well-to-do 
classes, and exported to foreign markets. It is sown in July and 
August, occasionally as late as September, and reaped in December 
and January. It generally undergoes one transplantation, but some- 
times it is allowed to grow up as it is sown broadcast. Well-watered 
or marshy lands are best suited to its cultivation, though it can be 
grown on high lands. The dman rice is subdivided into an immense 
number of subordinate varieties, which differ from each other in the 
fineness of the grain, flavour, fragrance, and other particulars. The 
following is a list of thirty-one of these varieties : — (i) Ghi kald , (2) 
«andhcswari , (3) chitrd sd/i , (4) gand/ia maldti , (5) gangd-jdl \ (6) dudh 
rai , (7 )lag/m 9 (8) bendphuli , (9) balrdmbhaj ', (10) rddhdni-pagal ,— this 
name means literally, 1 that which maddens the cook/ and implies 
that cooks cannot restrain themselves from eating up so fragrant a 
dish, — (1 t), sundar kalmd , (12) parbat jird , (13) krishtta kdlmd , (14) 
ora , (15) kanakchur , (16) kttsam sd/i , (17) sond sd/i , (18 ) panndnna 
sd/i, (19) daharndgrd , (20) jhingd sd/i, (21) stand, (22) bdnsphu /, (23) 
might, (24) bangotd , (25) rdngi, (26) kunchil \ (27) rdm sal , (28) jatd 
gotd , (29) rdimatd , (30) ddd khdni , — this is one of the varieties which 
is ordinarily known as table rice, — (31) necha kalma. 

The boro is a coarse kind of marsh rice, sown in January or 
February, and reaped in April, May, or June. It grows on swampy 
lands, the sides of tanks, or the beds of dried up water-courses. It 
is transplanted, sometimes more than once. 

The jdli rice is not much cultivated. It is sown in spring and 
reaped during the rainy season. It grows on low river banks, which 
remain moist even during the hot months owing to subsoil per- 
colation. 

It is doubtful whether any general improvement is taking place 
in the quality of the rice grown in Murshiddbid. It is, however, 
reported by the Deputy-Collector, that within the last ten or twelve 
years signs of progress have been shown in the Kindi Subdivision. 
Some of the finer varieties of the dman crop, such as ghi kald , 
ifandhcswaH, chitrd sd/t t etc., have been introduced for the first time 
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into this tract of country ; but owing to the want of a convenient 
market they are not grown to any large extent. The extension of 
the rice-growing area has been very marked during the last twenty 
years. The Subdivisional Officer of Kdndf states that * within this 
period the increase of cultivation has been about one-fifth of the 
total area, and lands which were formerly jungle and fallow are 
now worked.' It is not known that superior cereals have in any 
instance supplanted the inferior sorts. But inferior cereals, such as 
bajri , china, etc., are so little cultivated in the Distrii t, that if rice or 
wheat were to be substituted for them the change might easily pass 
unnoticed. 

Rice, when in the seed, is called bij or bichan ; when it germinates, 
ankur; the young plant is jAioAI'i; the full-grown plant, gAthh JhAn , 
just before it is in the ear, t/wr , when in ear, phut a. The grain 
until it is husked is known as simple dhAn , after husking, it becomes 
child ; and when cooked, it is bhit or anna. 

The Solid Preparations made from Rice are — (i) KhAi, whit h 
is paddy or unhusked rice merely parched, the husks separating 
from the grain during the process of parching. (2) Murki, which 
is khdi dipped in boiled gur or molasses. (3) Muri, a peculiar kind 
of husked rice, fried. (4) ChirA, unhusked rice boiled, then husked 
and beaten flat. (5) Child b/iAja, or ordinary parched rice. (6) 
Pisthk, or home-made cakes of parched or husked ru e ground into 
flour. Pistdk, or pith A, includes the following varieties (1) Puli , 
(2) saru ckikli , which consists of ground rice made into thin chapAlis, 
and (3) malpuA, which is composed of ground rice fried in oil or v.h\, 
together with plantains and sweetmeats. The liquid preparations 
made from rice are pachwai or rice beer, and rast, a kind of spirit. 

In the Barhampur market the price of a scr of common murk! is 
about 3 Annas and 3 pies, or nearly 2$d. per pound. Muri fetches 
2 Annas a ser, or lid. per pound ; c/iiri, 1 Ann A 4 pies a scr, or id 
a pound; khdi, 2 Ann As per ser, or iid. per pound. Barhampur is 
famous for the richer and more expensive sorts of murki whu h 
are to be found in its market, and are said to be unrivalled in 
Bengal. Their price is as high as 10 Annas 8 pies a ser, or 8d. 
a pound. ChAul bhiji costs 10 pics a scr , or ’d. per pound. Mai 
pud, fried in oil, sells at from 1 Anna 6 pics to 2 Annas a scr, or 
from id. to i$d. per pound ; when fried in ght, it sells at 4 
dnnis a ser, or 3d. per pound. Muri, murki, c/tirA, and khdi are 
sometimes made into buns and called u/owA, of which the price 
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follows that of the component parts. Safedd is made by grinding 
husked rice. It is never eaten in this form, but is an important 
ingredient in the preparation of many kinds of confectionery ; it 
sells at is sen for the rupee, or id. per pound. Khud is the name 
given to the parings frpm cleaned rice, which are sold at 25 sers for 
the rupee, or about £d. per pound. Tus is the empty husk ; and 
kunrd the pulverized rice and husk swept up after the process of 
husking and cleaning the rice is completed. Both are largely used 
as food for milch cows. 

Cereals other than rice comprise wheat {gam) and barley {jab), 
both of which are sown in October and November, and reaped in 
March and April; and the following coarser grains, (1) bhurd , (2) 
(hind, (3) kodo, (4) mere, merud, or mined, (5) kmodin, (6) sial nejd , 
(7) syama. These seven are all sown in April or May, and reaped in 
August or September. They are either eaten boiled entire like rice, 
or ground into flour. Oats (jdi), bajrd, and bhuttd are also cultivated, 
but only to a small extent. 

Green Crops. — Peas {malar) are sown in October, and reaped in 
January and February. Gram {chana, chhold , or but) is sown in 
October and November, and reaped in February and March. The 
pulses cultivated are of various sorts, and include (1) common kaldi, 
which is sown in October and reaped in January; (2) mds-kaldi , 
sown in September and reaped in January; (3) mug, sown and 
reaped at the same time as the preceding (of mug there are three 
varieties, — sond mug, krishna mug, and gord mug, of which the first 
is the best, and the last the coarsest) ; (4) arhar, sown in April and 
reaped in March; (5) musuri, sown in October and reaped in 
February and March. Khesdri is also sown in October and reaped 
in February and March. Barbdti is sown in July and August and 
reaped in December. Beans {sun) arc also sown in July and 
August and reaped in December. Kuril kaldi is sown in August 
and reaped in December and January. 

Oil-Seeds. — Mustard {sarishd) is sown in October, and reaped 
in December and January. Rdi sarishd is sown in October, and 
reaped in March and April. Linseed {tisf) is sown in October, and 
reaped in February and March. Sesamum {til) is sown in July and 
August, and reaped in December and January. Surjydganjd is 
sown and reaped with til. 

Fibres are jute {koshtd), flax {son), and hemp. These aie all 
sown in May and June, and reaped in September and October. In 
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the case of hemp, it is to be remarked that, as a consequence of 
the climate, the narcotic element is developed at the of 

the fibres. 

Miscellaneous. — Indigo ( nil) is sown in October, February, and 
April, and reaped in July and August Mulberry (tut) is a perennial 
plant, as also is pdn or betel-leaf. Sugar-cane (ikshu) is sown in 
March, and gathered in November and December. 

Vegetables include amongst others — pitAl , which is sown in De- 
cember and January, and gathered from March to November ; and 
biiigun % of which there are two crops, the first and inferior one being 
sown in July and August, and gathered in September and October ; 
the later and more valuable crop is sown in September, and gathered 
from October to March. Radishes (muld) y onions (piydj) y chillies 
(lankd) y jfungd y etc. are sown and gathered at various seasons. 

Area, Out-turn of Crops. — The area of the District of Mur- 
shidibid, exclusive of the large rivers, was returned by the Boundary 
Commissioner in 1874 at 2462 44 square miles. The Census 
Report, for the purpose of calculating all averages, takes the area at 
2578 square miles. The Revenue Surveyor (1852-55) ascertained 
the area at that date, exclusive of the Ganges and the Bhdgirathf, to 
be 1,595,265*20 acres, or 2492 6 square miles. This last figure 
must be adopted as the basis for estimating the agricultural area of 
the District, because no other agricultural statistics are available 
beyond those supplied by the Revenue Surveyor. Out of the total 
area of 1,595,265*20 acres, he estimated that 213,73911 acres, or 
13*4 per cent., are waste, leaving 1,381,526*09, or 86*6 per cent., 
as cultivated and cultivable. The area actually under cultivation 
is not otherwise distinguished. According to another principle of 
classification, he estimated that 7464*20 acres, or '46 per cent, of 
the total area, were occupied byroads ; 24,692*06 acres, or 1*54 per 
cent., by jhi/s or marshes; 556*50 acres, or 03 per cent, by hills; 
58,364*74, or 3*65 per cent, by long grass jungle and sand ; 
71,980*95, or 4*51 per cent, by tanks and river-beds (excluding the 
area covered by the Ganges and the Bhdgirathi); 10,396*10, or 
*65 per cent, by mango topes; and 44,722*41 acres, or 2*80 per 
cent, by the sites of houses. All these estimates refer to the con- 
dition of the District twenty years ago. The total area was at that 
time very nearly the same as it is at present ; but the margin of 
cultivation, as has been already mentioned, has advanced very 
much since that date. The Subdivisional Officer of Kdndi states 
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that within the last twenty years the increase of cultivation has 
been about one-fifth of the total area. It is evident, therefore, that 
the proportion of the area now under cultivation must be very large. 
No figures whatever exist to show what portion of the total cultivated 
area is appropriated to the various crops. For the Headquarters 
Subdivision, the Collector hazards the following rough estimate : — 
Out of ten acres, 4 would be under rice, 3 under pulses, 2 J under 
wheat and barley, and ^ under miscellaneous crops. In the Sub- 
division of Krfndf and Jangipur, the proportion under rice is very 
much greater. 

It is quite impossible to present any estimate, even approximately 
accurate, of the total out-turn of the crops of the District. Indeed, 
it is most difficult to arrive at the fair yield per acre of any given 
crop, such as rice. The rent paid is no certain indication of the 
amount of the annual produce. Cultivators in different ranks of 
society will pay different rents for fields of the same quality and of 
similar position. The good Aman rice fields in the Jangipur Sub- 
division are let at Rs. 2/8 per big/iA } or 15s. an acre, to ordinary 
rayats ; but ‘gentlemen farmers’ can obtain them for R. 1/8 toRs. 2 
per bighA, or 9s. to 12s. an acre. Again, even apart from this con- 
sideration, the risks caused by calamities of the season have much 
influence in determining the rate of rent, facility of irrigation 
ranking in the first place. Land which is highly productive, but 
liable either to drought or to inundation, pays a lower rent than land 
which is less productive but also less exposed to mischance. For 
example, in the Subdivision of Krindi there are fields paying Rs. 3 
per bi&hA, or 18s. an acre, which yield a smaller out-turn than fields 
renting at half that rate. It would be useless, therefore, to do as 
has been done in other cases, and attempt to estimate the out-turn 
of paddy according to the rates of rent that may be paid. The 
only course open is merely to record the average produce in the 
various parts of the District, as returned by the Collector. In the 
I^dlbdgh Subdivision 8 mounds of paddy per bighd, or 17 hundred- 
weights an acre, are considered to be a fair yield. In the Jangipur 
Subdivision, the dus crop yields about 6 mounds of paddy per 
or about 13 hundredweights an acre; the Aman crop about 
7 mounds per bighd, or 15 hundredweights an acre. In this part of 
the District, the rent of Aman land varies from R. 1 to Rs. 4 per 
bighd, or from 6s. to 24s. an acre ; and a good Aman harvest will 
yield, in a favourable season, as much as 1 1 mounds per brgM, or 
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24 hundredweights an acre. In the Kindi Subdivision, the average 
out-turn of paddy per bighd is 10 maunds , or 22 hundredweights 
an acre. In the southern parts of the Sadr or Headquarters Sub- 
division, from 10 to 14 maunds of paddy would be the fair return 
for a bighd, or from 22 to 30 hundredweights an acre. In the 
north of this Subdivision this estimate has to be reduced to 7 or 8 
maunds per bighd, or 15 or 17 hundredweights an acre. Bibu 
Pulin Bihiri Sen of Barhampur (whose report is printed in pp. 
I 33 “ I 3 S °f Th e Journal of the Agricultural Society , Part I., new series, 
vol. ii. 1870) says that the average yield from a bighd of paddy 
land is from 6 to 7 maunds, or 13 to 15 hundredweights an acre; 
and that the maximum out turn is 8, or in some places 12, maunds 
per bighd, i.e. 17 or 26 hundredweights for the acre. 

For estimating the value of this out-turn, the value of common 
paddy may be taken at about 12 an mis a mound, , or 2s. ojd. per 
hundredweight. It must also be remembered that, in addition to 
the main rice crop, a second crop of gram, peas, oil seeds, or 
vegetables is sometimes obtained from the same field. A crop of 
peas, raised on a field that has already borne a crop of paddy that 
year, would amount probably to 4 or 5 maunds per bighd, valued 
at Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 ; which would be about 9 or 11 hundredweights 
an acre, worth jQ 1, 4s. od. or £1, 10s. od. A crop of linseed or 
gram would differ in quantity, but amount to about the same value. 
Hence it may be inferred that a bighd of paddy land will yield an 
out-turn varying from 6 maunds in the case of ordinary lands to 
15 maunds in the case of superior lands. Represented in rupees, 
the value of this out-turn may be said to range from Rs. 4/8 in 
the one case to Rs. 12/8 in the other. Changing the terms, an 
acre of land produces from 13 to 33 hundredweights, worth from 

£1, 7s. od. to j£ 3, 15 s - od - . , . . . 

Condition* ok the Peasantry —It is difficult to determine the 
precise limit which may he considered to distinguish a large from a 
small holding, as it appears to vary in different parts of the District 
Roughly speaking, a holding above 60 bighds, or 20 acres in extent, 
would be thought large ; and a holding below 10 bighd s, or about 
3 acres, very small. A bolding of 32 bighds , or 11 a* res, would 
be reckoned a fair-sized, comfortable farm for a husbandman. A 
pair of oxen may possibly be made to cultivate 20 bighds, or 7 
acres ; but more usually the use of a pair of oxen would be limited 
to 16 bighds, or 5 acres, just one half of the holding which has beer. 
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described as a fair-sized one. A * plough ’ of land y therefore, may be 
estimated at about 16 bighis 9 or 5 acres. Such a holding does not 
enable its cultivator to live as comfortably as a respectable retail 
shopkeeper, nor does it, in general, place him in a condition equal 
to that of a labourer on a money wage of Rs. 8 or 16s. per month. 
This statement, however, must be understood as applying only to 
ordinary land in the greater part of the District, if any portion 
of the 15 bighis is capable of producing mulberry, the position of 
the cultivator is altogether altered. In Kindi Subdivision, also, 
the state of things is different, and the holder of 16 bighis is 
there in better circumstances than the shopkeeper. Paddy land, 
again, which produces two crops, may, with good management, 
enable the cultivator to earn as much as Rs. 8 or 16s. per month 
from a jot of 16 bighis ; and instances of this, according to the 
Collector, are not rare. 

The cultivators of Murshidibid District are deeply in debt. 
It is possible that they are not so entirely dependent upon the 
mahijans as the cultivators of Nadiyi, but they are much more 
embarrassed than the same class in the 24 Pargands. 

The vast majority of the cultivators are tenants-at-will, but it is 
impossible to state what proportion these bear to the entire body of 
the peasantry. So far as the Records of the Collectorate have 
been examined, it appears that, up to the close of 1870, hi rayats 
had established themselves, or been acknowledged, as possessing 
occupancy rights ; and 30 rayats as possessing rights to hold in 
perpetuity, without being subject to enhancement of rent 

There is to be found in the District a certain small number of 
persons who own, occupy, and cultivate their own hereditary lands, 
without any zaminddr above them. They are mostly holders of 
likhirij (rent-free) or iimi (quit-rent) lands, and almost always 
have under them cither sub-holders or labourers of some sort 
The Domestic Animals of Murshiddbdd are cows and oxen, 
buffaloes, horses and ponies, asses, sheep, goats, and pigs. Of 
these, oxen, and occasionally buffaloes, are used in agriculture ; and 
horses, sheep, goats, and pigs are reared for the market Dogs and 
cats swarm in every village. Ducks and geese are reared in many 
villages; and fowls arc plentiful, especially on the high lands in 
the north. Pigeons are rather scarce. Turkeys are seldom reared 
in the District, as the demand for them is small ; they are generally 
supplied from the Districts north of the Ganges. The value of an 
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ordinary cow is Rs. io, or £1 ; of a pair of oxen, Rs. 30, or ^3 ; 
of a pair of buflaloes, Rs. 50, or ,£5 ; a score of sheep fetch from 
Rs. 20 to Rs* 25, or from £2 to £i y 10s., in the country, and from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 60, or from ^5 to £ 6 9 in the towns ) a score of kids 
six months old fetch about Rs. 20, or £ 2 , in the country, and 
about Rs. 35, or £$ y 10s., in the towns ; a score of full-grown pigs 
fetch from Rs. 75 to Rs. 150, or from £j, 10s. to ^15. 

The Agricultural Implements in use include the following : 

(1) The plough (Adi or langdl ), composed of the joydl, or yoke ; the 
ij\ or support ; and the phal 9 or ploughshare. (2) The bidd 9 a large 
rake or harrow, formed out of a square or round block of wood, 
perforated by one row of iron teeth, and drawn by oxen. It is 
chiefly used in paddy fields to rake out the grass. (3) The koddl f, 
or common mattock, the blade of which is usually set on the handle 
at an acute angle, and not at a right angle, as with the English- 
made instrument It is chiefly used in trenching, but also in digging 
up the soil in gardens and orchards, where the plough cannot turn. 
(4) The mdt\ a clod-crusher or harrow, generally made of two large 
bamboos, with smaller ones fixed across them like the rungs of 
a ladder. It is used for breaking the clods and levelling the field 
after ploughing. Oxen are yoked to it, and the driver stands on it 
to lend additional weight. (5) The bdnsdi ’, which is merely a single 
bamboo with ropes attached to the ends. It is used to level the 
ripe paddy before reaping. One man puts his weight on the 
bamboo, while others pull away at the ropes. (6) The nirdni or 
hoe, of which the iron blade is fixed at right angles to the handle. 
It is used for weeding. (7) The khontd , a wooden dibble, some- 
times pointed with iron, used in transplanting. (8) The denrudy an 
instrument similar to the English mattock, used for turning up the 
soil of fields by hand-labour. (9) The Adsti, a sickle with small 
teeth, used for cutting grass and reaping paddy. (10) The ddo and 
hensudy two kinds of bill-hook, used chiefly for cutting and tapping 
date-trees. (1 1) The phor , a sort of pick-axe or spud* being a small 
iron instrument used in weeding. 

For the cultivation of a 1 plough* of land, which amounts to about 
16 btg/tds or 5 acres, a plough, a mattock, a harrow, a nirdni, a 
sickle, and a pick-axe are indispensable. The price of these neces- 
sary implements, together with a pair of oxen, would represent a 
capital of about Rs. 40, or £4. 

Wages and Prices.— The rates of ordinary wages have risen of 
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late years. They are thus returned by the Collector, taking the 
rates in 1870 and in 1858 : — In 1858, coolies received about Rs. 3 
or 6s. per month ; agricultural labourers, Rs. 4, or 8s., paid partly 
in food ; smiths for agricultural implements, Rs. 6, or 12s. ; smiths 
in towns, Rs. 6. 8, or 13s. ; bricklayers, Rs. 6. 8, or 13s. ; carpenters 
in the country, Rs. 6, or 1 2s. ; carpenters in the towns, Rs. 6. 8, or 
13s. In 1870, coolies received about Rs. 4 or 8s. per month; 
agricultural labourers, Rs. 5, or 10s., paid partly in food; smiths for 
agricultural implements, Rs. 8, or 16s. ; smiths in towns, Rs. 10, 
or jQ\ ; bricklayers, Rs. 10, or jQ 1 ; carpenters in the country, 
Rs. 8, or 1 6s. ; carpenters in the towns, Rs. 10, or jQ 1. The 
Collector, in his Annual Report for 1872-73, gives a table showing 
the average daily wages of the different classes of labourers. The 
rates do not materially vary from those already given for 1870, but 
the table is reproduced in this place as representing a different 
classification and mode of payment. 


Tablk showing Average Daily Wages of Different Classes 
of Labourers in Murshioabad District for 1872-73. 
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The prices of the common articles of food have also risen of late 
years, in a greater degree, apparently, than the rates of wages. Two 
tables arc subjoined, the first of which shows the average price of 
common rice for the 34 years between 1836-37 and 1870-71 ; and 
the second shows the comparative prices of the various food stuffs 
in 1859-60, in the year of dearth 1866, and in 1870-71. The latter 
table corresponds with the one that has usually been given in the 
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Accounts of other Districts. The farmer table is especially valuable, 
as indicating how marked has been the increase in prices within the 
last few years. If a line be drawn at the year 1855-56, it will be 
observed that the average price of common rice, for the 20 years 
preceding that date, was 43 sen 1 chhat&k for the rupee, or about 
2S. 7d. per huhdredweight ; while in the 14 years since that date, 
the price has averaged 27 sers 5! chhatiks for the rupee, or about 
4s. id. per hundredweight The contents of this first table have 
been supplied through the Collector by Bdbu Gurucharan Das, 
Deputy Magistrate of Kdndi. In turning the values into English 
denominations, the ser has been taken, for the sake of convenience, 
as exactly equivalent to 2 pounds avoirdupois : — 


Table I. Showinc the Price of Common Rice in Murshidabad 
District for the 34 Years from 1836-37 to 1870-71. 


Year. 

Amount 
per rupee. 

Price per 
cwt 

Year. 

Amount 
per rupee 

Price per 
cwt. 

1836-37. . 

s. ch. 
44 O 

ffl 

1853-54. . 

s fh. 
44 0 

J. 1/. 

2 6 

1837-38. . 

38 7 


1854-55. ■ 

49 7 

a 3 

1838-39. 

55 0 

2 0 

1855-56, . 

45 >3 

a 5 

1839-40, 

45 *3 

a 5 

1856-57, . 

33 0 

3 4 

1840-41. 

34 13 

3 a 

1857-58, . 

26 9 

4 a 

1841-42. . 

40 5 

a 9 

1858-59, . 

22 0 

5 * 

1842-43. . 

39 9 

a 9 

1859-60, 

24 15 

4 6 

1843-44. 

45 * 

2 6 

1860-61, 

28 10 

3 " 

1844-45. • 

44 0 

2 6 

1861-62, 

38 7 

2 11 

1845-46. . 

53 3 

2 1 

1862-63, 

33 « 

3 4 

1846-47. . 

40 2 

a 9 

1863-64, 

36 10 

3 1 

1847-48. . 

29 5 


186445 . . 

24 *5 

4 6 

1848-49, . 

36 10 


1865-66, . 

>3 >5 

8 0 

1849-50. . 

49 7 


1866-67, 

11 12 

9 * 

1850-51, 

44 *« 


1867-68, . 

29 5 

3 I® 

1851-52, . 

38 a 

2 11 

1868-69, . 

30 7 | 

3 

1 853-53. • • 

it 0 

2 6 

1869-70, . 

»9 5 

3 10 
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Table II. Showing the Prices of Food Stuffs in Murshidabad 
District for 1859-60 and 1870-71, with the Maximum 
Price in 1866. 



1859-60. 

1870-71. 

1866. 
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0 
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5 
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6 

3 
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3 

4 
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1 

4 

3 

5 

z 

0 

2 

8 
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3 
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4 

3 
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4 
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S 

z 

4 
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4 
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2 

0 

5 

S 

2 

4 

6 

2 

5 

0 
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Inferior wheat, . 

z 

12 

4 

9 

2 

0 

5 

5 

4 

8 
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The Collector, in his Annual Report for 1872-73, gives the current 
prices for that year as follows Rice, first quality, ranged from 
16 strs 3 chhatdks to 20 sers 5 chhatdks for the rupee, or from 
6s. 1 id. to 5s. 6d. per hundredweight; rice, second quality, from 
19 strs 4 chhatdks to 25 strs 6 chhatdks for the rupee, or from 
5s. tod. to 4s. 5d. per hundredweight ; wheat, from 12 sen 6 
chhatdks to 24 sen 4 chhatdks for the rupee, or from 8s. 5d. to 4s. 7d. 
per hundredweight ; barley, from 29 sers 5 chhatdks to 40 strs for 
the rupee, or from 3s. tod. to 2s. 8d. per hundredweight; bajrd, 
from 24 sers 3 chhatdks to 32 sers for the rupee, or from 4s. 7A to 
3s. 6d. per hundredweight ; gram, from 25 sen 2 chhatdks to 33 sers 
5 chhatdks, or from 4s. 5d. to 3s. 4<L per hundredweight. The 
Collector adds that, * As a general rule, prices are lowest in April, 
May, and June, — the months following the reaping of the cold- 
weather crops. The difference of price on the same date in the 
various markets is sometimes considerable, and it would appear 
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that grain merchants are somewhat remiss in taking advantage of 
the changes of the market and transferring their stocks.' 

It may perhaps be mentioned in this place, that, according to the 
native chronicler, the price of rice (unhusked paddy) in the city of 
Murshidibid during the rule of Murshid Kuli Khin, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, was 4 maunds for the rupee, or about 
8d. per hundredweight. 

Weights and Measures.— The European measure of time is in 
use in the large towns. The native measures of time are these : 
7$ dandas — 1 prahar ; 8 prahars = 1 dibd-rdt (a day, and night)'; 

7 dibd-rdt * r saptdha (a week) ; 2 saptdhas = 1 paksha (a fortnight). 
The mds, or month, varies from 29 to 32 days. The batsar, or 
year, consists of twelve months or 365 days. When compared 
with English standards, the danda is made equal to 24 minutes, 
and the prahar to 3 hours. 

Measures of quantity proper are not much in use, as commodities, 
almost without exception, are sold by weight and not by quantity. 
Country spirits are measured at the distilleries according to the 
English liquid measure. Paddy is also sold by quantity, in baskets, 
each of which contains a certain recognised volume or capacity. 
The denominations of the paddy baskets are as follow : 20 hdtuds 

or arts — 1 bis ; 16 bis = 1 pauti or kahdtt. 

The standard of weight is universally the ser, of which the 
fractions and multiples are always constant The ser itself, how- 
ever, varies greatly in different parts of the District. These varia- 
tions are commonly expressed in terms of the told ; the told itself 
being the weight of a rupee, and thus ultimately the theoretical unit 
of weight The standard ser, which is equivalent to 2-205 pounds 
avoirdupois, and the counterpart of the metrical kilogramme, con- 
tains 80 folds. This ser is only in use in the larger towns. In the 
villages, the ser is usually estimated to contain 82 \ folds; but in 
some parte of the Kindi Subdivision the ser contains only 58J folds, 
and in other parts 60 folds. Throughout this Account the ser has 
been roughly taken, for purposes of easy calculation, as exactly 
equal to 2 lbs. The denominations of the ser are as o ow . 

4 kanchds = i ckhaidk ; 4 chhatdks = 1 . pod ; 4 fods « 1 ser ; 5 sers = 

1 pasuri ; 8 pasuris = 1 man or maund. 

The measure of distance is thus formed 18 buruls (‘"chesj = 1 
hdth (cubit) ; 2 hdths = 1 gas (yard) j 2 gas = 1 nal or kdthd; 20 
kdthds or 80 hdths = 1 rasi or bighd ; 88 rasis = 1 hos (two^mi es) ; 

VOL. IX. 
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4 kos = z jcyan. The above terms are primarily applicable to 
linear measure ; and the table of square measure is thus based upon 
them : — 16 chhatiks = i kdthd; 20 kithds = 1 bighd. The standard 
bighd is precisely equivalent to 14,400 square feet, or 1600 square 
yards, which is *33 of the English acre. This bighd is reported to 
be the one most commonly adopted in all parts of the District In 
pargand Plassey (Palisi), however, a second bighd is in use by the side 
of the standard bighd; and both of these have been recognised by 
judicial decision. This local bighd is composed of 55 yards, each of 
which are estimated to contain only 29 inches. According to this 
estimate, the local Plassey bighd would contain x 7,666 square feet, or 
1963 square yards, equivalent to *405 of an acre. A second local 
bighd is said to be in force in certain villages of pargand Kumir- 
pratip, composed in the regular way of 80 hdths, but each of these 
hdths is instead of 18 inches. This bighd would therefore 
contain 1 6,888 square feet, or 1878 square yards, equivalent to *388 
of an acre. In all calculations throughout this Account, the bighd 
has been taken approximately at one-third of an acre. 

Day -Labourers. — There is in Murshiddbid District a consider- 
able class of labourers who neither own nor rent land; but the 
Collector is of opinion that no marked tendency exists towards the 
further growth of this class. It is chiefly composed of Santils and 
other aboriginal tribes from the north-western frontier of the Dis- 
trict Day-labourers are laigely employed in cultivating the lands 
of others, especially in the case of mulberry land. They are paid 
money wages in the majority of cases, and always in the sowing 
season ; but at harvest time they receive a certain share of 
the crop. When so remunerated, they are called krishdns . The 
krishdns , though receiving a portion of the produce, supply their 
manual labour only, and do not contribute in furnishing either the 
cattle or any portion of the seed, nor have they any interest what- 
ever in the land. They are to be carefully distinguished from the 
bdrgiiiis or Mcy-holders, who abound in every part of the District 
These bdrgdits form a special class of the agricultural population, 
being not properly labourers, nor yet cultivators of their own fields. 
They possess rights, which amount almost to a metayer species of 
tenure, in the lands which they cultivate. The conditions of their 
holding are, that they retain a fixed share of the produce, which is 
usually one-half, and supply both seed and cattle. Such is the 
general outline of the bhdj system, which admits of many variations 
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of detail. The owner of the land and the bdrgdit may contribute 
in varying proportions to the entire expenses of cultivation, and the 
share of the out-tum awarded to each may vary in a corresponding 
proportion. 

Children often work in the fields. The charge of cattle is their 
especial duty, and they are also largely employed in the cultivation 
and care of the mulberry. Women are hardly ever to be seen 
engaged in agricultural operations, except in mulberry fields. 

Spare Land. — There is not a great quantity of spare land in 
MurshidibAd District, according to the strict sense of the term. 
There is very little land that is waste, except in the case of the jhils 
and marshes. These are pretty numerous, but are not entirely un- 
cultivated, for at certain seasons of the year they yield crops of 
some sort. Apart from the marshes, there is but a small amount of 
uncultivated land. The Revenue Surveyor (1852-55) estimated 
that out of a total area of 1,595,265 acres, about 213,739 .acres 
were waste, being 13-4 per cent, of the whole. No figures of a 
later date exist, but there can be little doubt that the limits of culti- 
vation have advanced rapidly within the last twenty years. The 
Collector states that the average rate of rent in Murshiddbdd is 
very low, as compared with other Districts. This circumstance 
would seem to indicate that the competition for land is not ex- 
cessive. The land tenures do not as a rule present any features 
especially favourable either to the landlord or the tenant In the 
south of the District, however, the utbandi tenure of Nadiyd is to 
be found, being not uncommonly known under the expressive name 
of fasti jamd . The peculiarity of this tenure consists in the circum- 
stance that the cultivator only pays rent for the quantity of land 
that he may happen to have cultivated during the year, and that 
the amount of the rent is regulated by the nature of the crop. The 
Collector states that in Murshiddbdd the rent of such holdings is 
paid in kind, and is determined also by the actual amount of the 
produce. These tenures are usually created for short terms, and 
are then renewed. It has not been noticed that their number is 
tending either to increase or to diminish. 

Land Tenures. — The following account of the land tenures in 
Murshidabdd is mainly derived from a report drawn up by Bibu 
Bankim Chandra Chatarji, Deputy-Collector, and dated October 
18, 1873. 

The tenures of the District may be divided into four classes : 
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(i) Those which pay revenue direct to Government ; (2) those which 
are in the hands of middle-men ; (3) cultivators’ holdings and mis- 
cellaneous tenures; (4) rent-free estates, and estates paying a 
quit-rent 

(1) Estates paying Revenue direct to Government include 
zaminddris proper and independent tdluks, together with such minor 
estates as have either been resumed or created by alluvion, etc., 
since the date of the Permanent Settlement The total number of 
these estates in 1870-71 amounted to 2853, and the number of 
proprietors to 5040. The net amount of land revenue in the same 
year was ^133,061, 10s. od. In 1873, the number of proprietors 
had increased to 2973, as recorded on the road-cess register. 
These numbers do not represent either the number of the zamlndirs , 
or even the number of estates, in the popular sense of these words. 
They include the Aimds, or estates paying only a quit-rent, which 
will be described in detail on a subsequent page (p. 122). 

(2) Tenures held by Middle-Men include patnis, with their 
subordinate divisions, mazkuri and shikml tdluks, istimriris, ijdrds , 
maurusis, and jots. Of these, the istimrdri tenure alone dates in its 
integrity from before the Permanent Settlement. It is held at a 
fixed rate of rent, is both hereditary and transferable, and may 
be said to confer full rights of property. It is, however, of rare 
occurrence in this District. Mazkuri tdluks are estates which were 
not created into independent tdluks by the operation of section 5 
of the Permanent Settlement Regulation. They continue to be 
dependent upon the larger zamlnddris of which they form a part, 
to the extent of paying their Government revenue through the 
superior zaminddr. In all other respects they confer full rights of 
proprietorship. They were especially numerous in the old zau&n- 
ddri of Rdjshdhi, which included some portion of the present 
District of Murshiddbdd. The Deputy-Collector states that they are 
not now very common, and are chiefly to be found in the pargand 
of Mahdlandi, which formerly belonged to the Rdjd of Rijshdhi. 
In other pargands they are rarely to be met with. They are usually 
liable to very small sums as rent, and enjoy a laige profit Shikml 
seems to be merely another name for the mazkuri or dependent 
tdluk, being usually adopted in pargands Khaigrdm and Murdripur. 
The patni tenure is said to have been first created by the Mahdrdjd 
of Baldwin, in order to secure the regular receipt of his rents. It 
was legalized by Regulation viii. of 1819. It consists of a tdluk 
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held in perpetuity at a fixed rent It is liable to sale for arrears of 
rent; but its chief peculiarity is, .that the tenure may be altogether 
extinguished by the sale of the parent zamlnddrl for arrears of 
Government revenue. Beneath the patnl comes a series of subor- 
dinate tenures created by successive sub-infeudations, each with 
rights similar to those of the original patnl. These are known as 
dar-patnls , se-pattds , daradar-patnls , and so on. It would appear 
that this mode of sub-infeudation is especially common in Mur- 
shidibid District The road cess returns, which are only partial 
in their extent, show that the patnis form 41 per cent, of the total 
number of intermediate tenures, and dar-patnls a further 12 per 
cent 4 Most large estates are let out to one or more patnlddrs ; 
under each patnlddr flourish dar-patnlddrs ; under whom again are 
to be found se-patnlddrs , and sometimes a fourth class of daradar - 
patnlddrs . Nor is this the end of the chain. Under the daradar - 
patnlddr , there often crops up the ijdrdddr f the mauruslddr t the 
ganthlddr , or other subordinate tenant. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
to find the mere ganthlddr or jbtddr subletting the land to a fresh 
tenant, whom he miscalls a patnlddr; and thus the entire series may 
commence anew. One or two instances will serve to illustrate this 
rage for subletting. In a case where the names are ascertained, the 
zamlnddr, has leased his estate in patnl for Rs. 371, has taken it 
again into his own possession for Rs. 486, and forthwith relets it in 
sc-patnl for Rs. 518/ The Collector believes that such cases are by 
no means unusual. He found, in connection with a case which came 
before him, that a samlnddrwzs himself a jbtddr in respect of a portion 
of his own estate, which he had leased out in patnl. ‘ Again, Kumir 
Pratip Piinam is the largest estate in the District, paying a Govern- 
ment revenue of Rs. 182,327. It contains no less than 132 patnl 
tdtuks. Under these are the dar-patnls , of which 94 have been 
ascertained to exist Of se-patnls only 29 are known ; and of patitts 
in the fourth stage the number is, of course, still smaller. There 
are, besides, ijdrds held directly under the estate, and also ijdrds 
under the several patnis ; the total number of ijdrds being 18. The 
estate contains also a few maurusls 9 or large jots which have risen to 
the rank of middle-men’s tenures, and about 3000 rent-free tenures.' 
The Collector is of opinion that this process of sub-infeudation is 
due in great part to pressing requirements at certain times for ready 
money. It is, he believes, almost invariably the case that when a 
lease of the patnl series is granted, there is a cash bonus given, 
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as well as an agreement to pay an annual fixed rent. The tempta- 
tion to get rid of the trouble and uncertainty of collection, and to 
obtain a lump sum for the celebration of a pujd, or of a wedding 
ceremony, must still be very strong. Jot is the name usually 
applied in Murshiddbdd District to those tenures which are else- 
where called maurusis , gdnthls, haw Aids y etc. These tenures are 
hereditaiy and transferable, and are held at a fixed rate of rent. 
The origin of the tenure, as the name of jbt implies, is to be found 
in cultivators’ holdings at a definite rent ; but the holders have ceased 
from various reasons to till the soil themselves, and have sublet to 
the actual husbandmen. * The great mass of the Hindu cultivators 
holding permanent tenures have disappeared from the ranks of the 
cultivating classes. The prosperous Hindu always attempts to 
leave the ploughman’s sphere of life, and to rise into the next higher 
rank. As soon as he finds he can afford it, he sublets his land, 
and the industrious worker sinks into the respectable drone. This 
observation is less applicable to Musalmdns.’ The maurusi proper 
differs somewhat from the jot . It is a hereditary tenure, but the 
right to alienate depends upon local custom, which in Murshiddbdd 
District is favourable to alienation. Unless protected by express 
stipulations in the lease, the maurusiddr remains liable to enhance- 
ment of rent. These tenures are sometimes granted for cultivation, 
but more often for the creation of dwelling-houses, gardens, planta- 
tions, and similar purposes. The ijdrd is a lease of a temporary 
character, of which the conditions are almost always governed by a 
written contract. The term is usually short, and the ijdrdddr cannot 
create subordinate tenures to endure longer than his own lease, nor 
can he alienate in any way. The road cess returns, though they 
cannot be accepted as giving the total number of intermediate 
' tenures in the District, are yet interesting as furnishing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the proportion in which the several tenures prevail 
in the different fargands. 1 The extensive pargand of Kumdr-Pratdp 
heads the list both in patnis and dar-patnis . In Fathisinh, ijdrds 
appear to be more in vogue, being 1 1 1 in number as opposed to 42 
of the patnl class. The shikmis are most numerous in the pargand* 
which lie to the west of the Bhdgirathf. Of mazkuri tdluks no less 
than 72, or nearly seven-eighths of the total number, lie in the one 
pargand of Mahdlandf. The maurust tenures are most numerous in 
pargand Fathisinh, where the majority of the dimd or quit-rent 
estates are also to be found.’ 
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(3) Cultivating and Miscellaneous Tenures.— Apart from 
utbanA or fasli jamd tenures, there are no peculiarities in the 
holdings actually held by cultivators in Murshiddbdd. The uibatufi 
is pre-eminently a Nadiyd tenure, and is found for the most part 
in the southern part of this District, and especially in parganA 
Palis! (Plassey), which till lately was entirely included within the 
District of Nadiyd. This tenure has already been mentioned in con 
nection with the subject of spare lands (p. 1 1 5). Its essential feature 
is, that the husbandman only pays rent for the actual quantity of 
land which he has cultivated during the year, and that the amount 
of his rent is determined by the nature of the crop he has grown. 
The old classification of cultivators’ holdings was into those of the 
khud-kh&st or resident raya/s, and those of the pdi-khdst or non-resi- 
dent rayats. In the early history of British land legislation in India, 
this distinction was of primary importance. After the desolation of 
Bengal by the great famine of 1770, there was in every village 
more land than the survivors could properly cultivate, and migratory 
bands of peasants had to be invited to settle on the deserted tracts. 
From the necessities, probably, of this situation, there resulted the 
superior privileges granted to the resident cultivators. But a 
century of peace and plenty has obliterated the real meaning of 
this classification, which now survives only as a legal tradition. 
Another classification of cultivators’ holdings might be marie, 
according to the form in which the rent is paid. The great 
majority of the peasants pay in hard cash, and their tenure is then 
called hari; but payment in kind is not uncommon, in which case 
the tenure is known as khAmAr or fi/iuj. The word khAmm 
expresses strictly that the rent is paid in kind, but it is al»o ex 
tended to lands that form the home-farm of the zam'inddr or other 
superior landlord. In this latter case the term used is often khA, 
khdmAr. The bhAj or bdrgd tenure is of a metayer character, 
the produce being shared in a fixed proportion (frequently in equal 
moieties) between the cultivator and the landlord. 1 his tenure has 
already been alluded to on a previous page under the heading Agri- 
cultural Labourers (p. 114)- lastly, the holdings of the cultivators 
may be arranged in the three great divisions which are recognised 
by the present law, and which alone are of much practical import- 
ance:— (1) Tenures held at a fixed rate of rent ; (2) tenures held 
with a right of occupancy, but liable to enhancement of rent ; (3) 
tenures held at the will of the landlord. In the first case the 
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tenant is substantially the full proprietor of the soil, subject merely 
to the payment of a determinate rent-charge to the landlord. The 
tenure is hereditary, and may also be transferred by sale or devise. 
As has already been mentioned, many of these permanent jbts have 
been raised into the class of intermediate tenures, owing to their 
holders choosing the position of middle-men, and subletting their 
little plots to a lower class of cultivators. There can be no doubt, 
also, that a great many of these tenants, with a legal right to hold 
without enhancement of rent, have been depressed by their landlords 
into the lower rank of mere occupancy rayats . The Deputy-Col- 
lector states that * increased rents have been obtained from them 
by unscrupulous zaminddrs, who can unfortunately effect this 
object by fraud or force. The mere demand is often sufficient, for 
the cultivator thinks it useless to insist on his rights and contest 
the will of the zamnddr. Even when the rights are in theory 
respected, the permanent holder is in practice reduced to the level 
of the rest, by means of illegal, and unrecognised, but irresistible 
exactions. The operation of these causes is rapidly diminishing 
the total number of permanent holdings.* The Collector states that 
the vast majority of the cultivators are mere tenants-at-will, and 
furnishes no approximate estimate of the numbers of the other two 
classes. As has already been stated (see page 108), up to 1870 
hi cultivators had established rights of occupancy, and only 30 
had been recognised by the Courts as entitled to hold without 
enhancement of rent. 

The Deputy-Collector enumerates the following miscellaneous 
tenures : — (1) Bdstu , or homestead land, which generally pays the 
highest rent. This land is often let on a peculiar tenure, which is 
both hereditary and transferable according to the custom of the 
locality, which varies throughout the District. (2) Bdgdt ', or land 
granted for gardens or plantations, which commands the highest 
rent next after bdstu . The tenure' of this land is also hereditary 
and transferable by custom. (3) Jalkar , or the lease of a fishery, 
which gives no rights to the soil covered by the water, but merely 
to the taking of the fish. (4) Talkar , or the right to the dried-up 
bed of a fishery. (5) Bankar , or the right to collect forest pro- 
duce. (6) Ghaskar, or the right to cut grass. (7) Phalkar , or the 
right to gather fruit from growing trees. As an instance of the 
assignment of a similar right, supposed to attach to the possession 
of land, the Deputy-Collector gives the case of an ijdrd or lease of 
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levying tolls on boats mooring by the river side. Such a lease was 
granted for the bank of the Ganges at Bhagwingold, but the 
practice has now been put down. 

Service Tenures or chikrdn lands are still very common in Mur- 
shidibid District They are rent-free, inasmuch as they do not 
pay any rent to the zaminddrs ; but they must be carefully distin- 
guished from revenue-free tenures (Class IV.), which are exempt 
from the Government revenue. 4 The most numerous of the thdkrdn 
lands are those known as pdikdn , which are assigned for the sup- 
port of the village police. The old village community has so 
entirely decayed, that it is now difficult to find any other class of 
public servants holding rent-free lands, except the koticdfs and, very 
rarely, the mandals or head-men also. It is by no means uncommon, 
however, to find private servants, i.e. the servants of particular 
families of landowners, holding service grants of rent-free land. In 
this case, as in others, the zaminddr has come forward to assume 
the collective body of rights which the village has lost. Not long 
ago it must have been the general custom for landholding families 
to pay for almost all kinds of service by grants of land in perpetuity. 
The services have now in many cases ceased to be performed, or 
even demanded, but the lands remain rent-free. The family priest 
was often thus paid; so was the family barber, the potter who furnished 
crockery, and the drummer who beat the tom-tom at the DingA pujA y 
the /za&AzAplayers who supplied music on festal occasions, the sellers 
of vegetables and plantain-leaves, the flower sellers, the modeller in 
clay, and the painter by whose aid Durga is annually enshrined 
in the halls of her votaries ; all these, together with palanquin- 
bearers, fishermen, sweepers in ordinary and sweepers extraordinary, 
used to be, and often still are, paid in land for their services or 
their goods. The chdkrdn lands are most numerous in the western 
half of the District, in tracts which once formed parts of the ancient 
samlnddrts of Bfrbhtfm, Rdjshihi, and Fathisinh. 1 

(4) Revenue-Free Estates.— This class of tenures is largely 
represented in Murshidibid District, but it assesses few features 
which are not common to the rest of Bengal. The total number of 
Idkhirdj or revenue-free estates on the District Register is 482 ; but 
of these, many, of course, are extremely small. Both the large and 
the small ones are to be found most abundantly in pargand Asad- 
nagar, the Fiscal Division which contains the greater part of the 
city of Murshidibdd. The Nawrib is himself the largest Idkhirdj 
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holder in the District. His ramnahs or deer parks, which come 
under this category, are very extensive; and he owns, besides, 
several large revenue-free mahals . Of these, one is valued at ^400 
per annum, another at ^218, and a third contains 1000 acres. 
The Deputy - Collector states that ‘ there are but fe>v rent-free 
holdings of which the traditional origin, dating within the past 
one hundred years or so, does not survive in the holder's family/ 
Somewhat apart from the revenue-free estates proper, come the 
dimis or quit-rent tenures. These are charitable grants for Muham- 
madan uses ; and though they do pay revenue, its amount is always 
small and often only nominal Aitnds are very capricious in their 
distribution, and in Murshiddbdd abound in pargand Fathisinh, 
which lies to the south-west of the District. Their precise number 
has not been ascertained, but the Deputy-Collector believes that 
the total for the District may be put at about 700. Of these, by far 
the majority are to be found in the pargand already mentioned, as 
may be inferred from the following calculations that have been 
made by the Deputy-Collector. It must be premised that dimds 
arc always of extremely small area, and that they appear for the 
most part among the revenue-paying estates on the roll of the 
District. ‘That roll contains 2973 estates, including sharers with 
separate accounts, of which total 947, or one-third, lie in pargand 
Fathisinh. Again, of these 947, only 56 pay more than £10 per 
annum as Government revenue. It may fairly be assumed that 
the greater number of the remaining 891 are dimds paying less 
than £1 a year. According to a second principle of calculation, 
the same result may be thus reached. The total area of the District 
is 2578 square miles, and the average area of a (road cess) estate is 
'86 of a square mile. The area of pargand Fathisinh is 216*86 
square miles, so that the average area of an estate in that pargand 
is only *23 of a square mile. A single estate, or rather two halves 
of a single estate, paying about ^9000 of revenue, occupies a very 
considerable portion of Fathisinh. The precise area of this estate is 
not known, but it is clear that the average size of an dimd must be 
below one-fourth, and possibly below one-eighth of the average size 
of all estates in the District.’ — ‘ Why the dimds should be so plentiful 
in this part of the District does not appear. The grantees are 
usually resident Musalmdns ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the grants were made directly by the Muhammadan Governor of 
Murshiddbdd. The estate of Fathisinh is one of the oldest in the 
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District, and so far back as its history can be traced, it has almost 
always been in the possession of a Hindu family. It is known also, 
as a matter of fact, that the AimAs have been created by the Hindu 
tanAndirs. It can only be inferred that they owe their origin to 
fear rather than to favour.’ 

The Collector reported in 1870 that ‘there was no ground for 
supposing that most of the land of the District had passed out of 
the hands of the sadr zamtnddr into those of intermediate holders/ 
It would appear, however, from the later and more definite informa- 
tion that has been embodied in the foregoing description of land 
tenures, that good grounds do exist for assuming that the zamUtddrs 
of Murshidibid have to a great extent lost the direct hold over 
their own 'estates. 

The Rates of Rent paid in Murshiddbdd District may be said 
to depend for the most part upon certain local classifications. 
These distinctions are based, partly upon the productive qualities 
of the soil, and partly upon the agricultural uses to which the lands 
are devoted. With reference to their degrees of fertility, lands arc 
arranged in three classes: — (1) Au>d/ t or first class; (2) doem, or 
second class ; and (3) siyem , or third class. The average rent paid 
for these several classes of land varies in different parts of the Dis 
trict. The first class pays from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per bigbd, or from 
12s. to 24s. an acre; the second class from Rs. 1. 4 to Rs. 1. 12 
per bighd y or from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. an acre ; and the third class 
from R. o. 5 to R. 1. o per bighd> or from is. lojd. to 6s. an acre. 
There is also a species of land, known as kdin chdl \ which is generally 
considered to be even superior to the dwdly or first class. It borders 
on water, whence it can be easily irrigated, and rents at above Rs. 3 
per bighd, or 18s. an acre. According to the uses to which lands 
are put, they are divided into at least twenty classes : — (1) Bdstu , or 
homestead land ; (2) udbdstu , or land adjoining the homestead ; (3) 
dhakal bdstu, or that which is one degree further removed from the 
homestead ; (4) choan-bdstu , or abandoned homestead land ; (5) 
bdgdt t or orchards and gardens; (6) bdns, or bamboo land; (7) 
sdlij or rice land; (8) send, or land for cold-weather crops; (9) 
iwdi ikuri , a hollow between two eminences, which sometimes 
contains water; (10) saribati or khdmdr , the ground where grain is 
threshed and stored ; ( 1 r ) doetn-ddliy eminences bordering on ekuris - 
mat idl y which are liable to be flooded ; (12) kuchi % or another kind 
of lands which bear cold-weather crops; (13) idti^ or land which is 
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dried up and waste, but capable of being again cultivated ; (14) jdl, 
or hollows; (15) jaldhdri , or smaller hollows; (16) Mi, or sand; 
(ij)ghds-ddngd, or pasture land ; (18) ndik-patit , or waste lands which 
are cultivable; (19) skdrigdri, or spots where manure and filth are 
deposited; (20 ypukhur, the site of tanks. Finally, crop-bearing 
lands are again classified according to the crops they bear. Con- 
cerning these it is only necessary to state, that fields which have 
once borne an exhausting crop, such as dman rice or wheat, can 
bear no second crop that year. Fields which produce dus rice 
generally yield a second crop of pulses, gram, etc., which are 
known as chditdli or spring crops. Lands which produce perennial 
crops, such as mulberry and pan leaves, are of course incapable of 
bearing any other. 

The following rates of rent prevailing in different pargands are 
extracted from lists furnished by the Collector in 1870. They show 
the rates prevailing before the year 1859, taken from the kdnungo 
settlements, as compared with those that have been fixed by the 
Revenue Courts since Act x. of 1859 came into force. 

Pargand Ndwdnagar, before 1859 : — Bdstu , Rs. 2. 8. o per bighd, 
or 15s. an acre; udbdstu, Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd, or 7s. 6d. an acre ; 

high land, second class, Rs. o. 14. o per bighd, or 5s. 3d. an acre ; 

high land, third class, Rs. o. 1 2. o per bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre. 

Since Act x. of 1859: — Bdstu , Rs. 8 per bighd, or 48s. an acre; 

udbdstu, Rs. 4 per bighd, or 24s. an acre ; high land, second class, 
Rs. 1. 6. 9 per bighd, or 8s. 6d. an acre ; high land, third class, 
Rs. i. 2. o per bighd, or 6s. gd. an acre. Pargand Dhdwd, before 
*859 : — Middling land, from Rs. 2. 2. o to Rs. 2. 10. o per bighd, 
or from 1 2s. gd. to 1 5s. gd. an acre ; high land, second class, Rs. 
1. 5* o per bighd, or 7s. iod. an acre. Since Act x. of 1859: — 
Middling land, Rs. 3. 13. o per bighd, or 22s. iod. an acre; high 
land, second class, Rs. 1. 14. o per bighd, or ns. 3d. an acre. 
Pargand Murdripur, before 1859 : — Bdstu , Rs. 7. 8. o per bighd, or 
45s. an acre; udbdstu, Rs. 3. 12. o per bighd, or 22s. 6d. an acre; 
rice land, Rs. 1 per bighd, or 6s. an acre. Since Act x. of 1859: — 
Bdstu, Rs. 5 per bighd , or 30s. an acre ; udbdstu, Rs. 2. 8. o per 
bighd, or 15s. an acre ; rice land, from Rs. o. 6. 6 to Rs. o. n. o 
per bighd, or from 2s. $d. to 4s. id. an acre. Pargand Patkdbdri, 
before 1859 Bdstu, Rs. 7. 8. o per bighd, or 45s. an acre ; udbdstu , 
Rs. 3. 12 per bighd, or 22s. 6d. an acre ; garden, from Rs. 2. 8. o to 
Rs. s per bighd, or from 15s. to 30s. an acre; mulbeny, Rs. 1 per 
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bight, or 6s. ao acre j pulses, Rs. o. 1 2. o per bight, or 4s. 6d. an acre. 
Since Act x. of 1839 Btstu , Rs. 6. 4. o per bight, or 37s. 6d. an 
acre; udbtstu, Rs. 3. 4. 3 per bight, or 19s. 7d. an acre; garden, 
from Rs. 2. 8. o to Rs. 3 per bight, or from 1 5s. to 30s. an acre ; 
mulberry, Rs. o. 12. o per bight, or 4s. 6d. an acre; pulses, Rs. 
0. r2. o per bight, or 4s. 6d. an acre. Pargant Ahmadnagar, before 
1859 : — Btstu, from Rs. 7. 7- o to Rs. 10. 10. o per bight, or from 
44s. 8d. to 63s. 9d. an acre ; udbtstu, Rs. 3. 3. o per bight, or 19s. 2d. 
an acre; mulberry, Rs. 3. 3. o per bight, or 19s. 2d. an acre; 
garden, Rs. 2. 8. o per bight, or 15s. an acre. Since Act x. of 
1839 : — Btstu, Rs. 5. 2. o per bight, or 30s. 9d. an acre ; udbtstu, 
Rs. 2. 9. o per bight, or 1 3s. 4d. an acre ; mulberry in homestead land, 
Rs. 3 per bight, or t8s. an acre; mulberry in village land, Rs. 2. 2 
per bight , or 12s. 9d. an acre; mulberry in the field, Rs. 1. 4 per 
bight, or 7s. 6d. an acre ; garden, Rs. 6 per bight, or 36s. an acre. 
Pargant R 4 jsh£hi, before 1859 : — Btstu , Rs. 3 per bight, or 30s. 
an acre ; udbtstu, Rs. 2. 8 per bight, or 1 5s. an acre ; garden, Rs. 1 
per bight, or 6s. an acre ; high land, Rs. 1. 4 per bight, or 7s. 6d. 
an acre. Since Act x. of 1859 : — Btstu, Rs. 5 per bight, or 30s. an 
acre; udbtstu, Rs. 2. 8 per bight, or 13s. an acre; garden, from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 7. 8 per bight, or from 30s. to 43s. an acre ; high land, 
Rs. 2 per bight, or 1 2s. an acre. Pargant Kumar Tratrlp, before 
1859: — Btstu, Rs. 5 per bight, or 30s. an acre; udbtstu, Rs. 2. 8 
per bight, or 15s. an acre; bamboo, Rs. r. 9 per bight, or 9s. 4d. 
an acre; pulse, el-seeds, etc., first class, Rs. o. 10. 6 per bigha, or 
4s. an acre; pulse, oil-seeds, etc., second class, Rs. o. 8. 6 per bight, 
or 3s. 3d. an acre; pulse, oil-seeds, etc., third class, Rs. o. 5. 10 per 
bight, or 2S. 2d. an acre; sandy land, Rs. o. 3. o per bight, or 
is. 2d. an acre. Since Act x. of 1859 -.—Btstu, Rs. 16. 4 per bight, 
or 97s. 6d. an acre; udbtstu, Rs. 8. 10 per bight, or 51s. 9d. an 
acre; grass land, Rs. o. 6. 6 per bight, or 2s. sd. an acre; high 
land, second class, Rs. 3. 4 per bight, or 19s. 6d. an acre; high 
land, third class, Rs. 1. 10 per bight, or 9s. 9d. an acre; first-rate 
middling land, Rs. 4. 1 per bight, or 24s. 4 < 1 - an acre. Pargant 
Kisipur, before 1859 -.—Btstu, Rs. 5. 4 per bight, or 31s. fid. an 
acre; udbtstu, Rs. 2. 10 per bight, or 15s. 9d. an acre; garden, 
from Rs. a. 8 to Rs. 5 per bight, or from 15s. to 30a an acre; high 
land, Rs. o. 6. o per bight, or 2s. 3d. an acre. Since Act x. of 
1859 : — Btstu, Rs. 5 per bight, or 30s. an acre ; udbtstu, Rs. 2. 8. o 
per bight , or 15s. an acre; garden, from Rs. 1. 4. o to Rs. 5 per 
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bighd , or from 7s. 6d to 30s. an acre ; pulses, Rs. o. z 1. o per bighd, 
or 4s. id. an acre. Pargani Rokanpur, before 1859 Bdstu, 
Rs. 10 per bighd } or 60s. an acre ; udbistu , Rs. 5 per bighd) or 30$. 
an acre; garden, jack-fruit, mango, and bamboo, Rs 5 per bighd) or 
30s. an acre ; mulberry, Rs. 2. 8 o per bighd) or 15s. an acre ; rice, 
second class, Rs. 1. 2. o per bighd , or 6s. 9d. an acre; rice, third 
class, Rs. o. 10. o per bighd, or 3s. 9d an acre ; rice, fourth class, 
Rs. o. 8. o per bighd) or 3s. an acre ; rice for transplanting, Rs. 
o. 5. o per bighd) or is. iid. an acre ; rice liable to be submerged, 
Rs. o. 4. o per bighd , or is. 6d. an acre ; grass, Rs. o. 8. o per bighd , 
or 3s. an acre. Since Act x. of 1859: — Bdstu , Rs. 12. 8. o per 
bighd) or 75s. an acre ; udbdstU) Rs. 6. 4. o per bighd t or 37s. 6d. an 
acre ; mulberry, from Rs. 2. 4. o to Rs. 5 per bighd) or from 13s. 6d. 
to 30s. an acre ; garden, Rs. 5 per bighd) or 30s. an acre ; thatching 
grass, Rs. o. 10. o per bighd) or 3s. 9d. an acre; rice, low, second 
class, Rs. o. 12. o per bighd y or 4s. 6d. an acre; rice, low, third 
class, Rs. o. 10. o per bighd, or 3s. 9d. an acre; high land, second 
class, Rs. o. 8. o per bighd , or 3s. an acre ; high land, third class, 
Rs. o. 6. o per bighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre. Pargand Paldsi, before 
1859 : — Bdstu, Rs. 2 per bighd, or 12s. an acre; garden, Rs. 5. 5. o 
per bighd, or 31s. rod. an acre ; mulberry, Rs. 2. 2. o per bighd , or 
1 2s. Qd. an acre. Since Act x. of 1859 : — Bdstu , Rs. 10 per bighd, 
or 60s. an acre ; garden, Rs. 8. 2. o per bighd , or 48s. gd. an acre ; 
mulberry, from Rs. 2. 6. o to Rs. 3. 2. o per bighd , or from 14s. 3d. 
to 18s. 9d. an acre. 

The Collector has also been able to furnish the following list of 
rates of rent which prevailed in pargand Rdjpur in the year 1821 : — 
Bdstu, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 15 per bighd , or from 18s. to 90s. an acre ; 
udbdstU) from Rs. 1. 8. o to Rs. 7. 8. o per bighd, or from 9s. to 
45s. an acre; bamboo and garden, from Rs. 1. 4. o to Rs. 5 per 
bighd , or from 7s. 6d. to 30s. an acre ; early rice, from Rs. o. 7. o 
to Rs. 1. 14. o per bighd, or from 2s. 7d. to ns. 3d. an acre; 
sesamum , from Rs. o. 8. o to Rs. 2. 12. o per bighd , or from 3s. to 
16s. 6d. an acre ; barley, wheat, and gram, from Rs. o. 10. o to Rs. 
1 per bighd, or from 3s. gd. to 6s. an acre ; arhar, from Rs. o. 10. o 
to Rs. 1 per bighd, or from 3s. 9d. to 6s. an acre ; mulberry in the 
field, from Rs. o. 8. o to Rs. 1 per bighd , or from 3s. to 6s. aa acre ; 
mulberry in village land, from Rs. 2. 8. o to Rs. 3. 2. o per bighd , 
or from 15s. to 18s. 9d. an acre; inferior cereals, oil-seeds, and 
pulses, Rs. o. 8. o to Rs. 1 per bighd, or from 3s. to 6s. an acre ; 
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th atrhin g grass, from Rs. o. 8. o to Rs. o. is. o per bighd, or from 
3s. to 4s. 6d. an acre ; sdli or low land, from Rs. 1. 4. o to Rs. 
1, 12. o per bighd , or from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. an acre ; sond or high 
land, Rs. o. 12. o per bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre; cotton, Rs. a. 8. o 
per bighd, or 15s. an acre ; sugar-cane, Rs. 2. 8. o per bighd, or 15s. 
an acre j khesdri, from Rs. 0. 2. o to Rs. o. 4. 0, or from 9d. to 


13. uu. 

In a report to Government, dated August 15, 1872, the Col- 
lector has given a statement showing the crops usually grown in 
the District, and the rents commonly paid for them. To his list 
he has prefixed the following remarks ‘ Inquiries on this subject 
have been made by me, and reports have been received from the 
subdivisional officers, from the manager of the Nisipur and Ne* 
hilii estates, and from some of the European landholders and 
managers resident in the District ; and I trust that the information 
obtained is approximately correct The covenanted Deputy-Col- 
lector of Ldlbdgh, who made local inquiries in thdnd Rdmpur Hat, 
states that in many villages in that thdnd there is an asl or original 
rent, which at the present time is not paid by any one. Brdhmans 
and others, who, on account of caste prejudices or other reasons, 
are above tilling their land themselves, pay at a rate double this 
original rate; while mandats or heads of villages pay at a rate 
ai times as high, and the general body of cultivators at a rate 
which is 3 or 3 i times the original rent. The original rate is 
probably a relic of a time long past, the general rise of prices 
during the present century having caused a corresponding enhance- 
ment of the rates for the various kinds of land, which are, however, 
still based upon the standard formerly prevalent.’ 

The following is the Collector’s list of rents, arranged according 

to Subdivisions and thdnds or police circles : ,■ 

Sadr Subdivision . — Tbbni Sujdganj: htgh nee lands for 
rice, Rs. . per bi s M, or 6s. od. per ace ; foci S™»», 

„aUr, „Jrf, etc., from . a *«f> to Rs. . per or rom 4»Jd. 

to 6a pc acre; garden, Rs. $ per btgbj, or . tos. o . * 

mulberry, Rs. 2 per bighd, or 12s. per acre. In this thdnd i very 

, 'ti.AhA ford-bdzdr 1 high rice lands for 

little late rice is grown. Thdnd Oort bazar. n b 

earlier, rice, from 8 dntids 6 pies to Rs. 1. 1. 1 F * * >• 

3S 2d. to 6s. 5 d. per acre ; food grains, wheat matdr 

6s. sd. per acre ; garden, from Rs. 4. 4- 3 t0 R 5- 5- 4 P & 
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or from ^i, 5s. 7& to £1, 12s. oA per acre; mulberry, Rs. 
per bighd, or 12s. per acre. The rates in this thdnd are based on 
the sikki rupee. Thdnd Barwd : high rice lands for earlier rice. 
6 dnnds per bighd, or 2s. 3d. per acre ; low rice lands for late rice, 
Rs. 1 per bighd, or 6s. per acre ; food grains, viz. wheat, matdr, 
musuri , etc., Rs. 1 per bighdj or 6s. per acre ; garden, Rs. 1 per bighd, 
or 6s. per acre ; mulberry, Rs. 1 per bighd, or 6s. per acre. Thdnd 
Hariharpdrd: high rice lands for earlier rice, 12 dnnds per bighd , 
or 4s. 6d. per acre; low rice lands for late rice, 12 dnnds per 
bighd , or 4s. 6d. per acre ; food grains, viz. wheat, matar , musuri , 
etc., 12 dnnds per bighd , or 4s. 6d. per acre; garden, Rs. 2. 8. o 
per bighd , or 15s. per acre ; betel or pdn , Rs. 7. 8. o per bighd , or 
£ 2 , 5s. oA per acre; mulberry, Rs. 1 per bighd , or 6s. per acre. 
Thdnd Jalangl : high rice lands for early rice, 4 dnnds per bighd , 
or is. 6d. per acre ; low rice lands for late rice, 6 dnnds per bighd, 
or 2s. 3d. per acre ; food grains, viz. wheat, matar , musuri , etc., 
Rs. 1. 1. o per bighd, or 6s. 5d. per acre; garden, Rs. 2. 5. o per 
bighd , or 13s. ud. per acre; betel or pdn, Rs. 8. 4. o per bighd, 
or £ 2 , 9s. 6d. per acre; mulberry, Rs. 1. 8. o per bighd , or 
9s. per acre. Thdnds Gowds and Bhagwdngold : high rice lands 
for early rice, 8 dnnds per bighd, or 3s. per acre ; low rice lands 
for late rice, 8 dnnds per bighd , or 3s. per acre ; indigo, 3 dnnds 
per bighd , or is. 2d. per acre ; garden, Rs. 5 per bighd , or 
£ 1, 1 os. od. per acre; betel or pdn, Rs. 2. 8. o per bighd , or 
15s. per acre; mulberry, Rs. 1. 8. o per bighd , or 9s. per acre; 
vegetables, Rs. 1 per bighd, or 6s. per acre. Thdnd Nawddd : high 
rice lands for early rice, from Rs. 1 to Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd , or 
from 6s. to 7 s. 6d. per acre ; low rice lands for late rice, from 
Rs. 1 to Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd , or from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per acre; 
food grains, viz. wheat, matar , musuri, etc., from Rs. 1 to Rs. 1. 
4. o per bighd, or from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per acre; indigo, from 
Rs. 1 to Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd , or from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per acre. 
Thdnd Daulatbdzdr: high rice lands for early rice, 12 dnnds per 
bighd, or 4s. 6d. per acre ; low rice lands for late rice, 1 2 dnnds 
per bighd, or 4s. 6d. per acre; food grains, viz. wheat, matar, 
musuri, etc., 12 dnnds per bighd, or 4s. 6 A per acre; garden, 
Rs. 2 per bighd, or 12s. per acre; mulberry, Rs. 1 per bighd, or 
6s. per acre. Thdnd Diwdnsardi : high rice lands for early rice, 
6 dnnds per bighd, or 2s. 3d. per acre ; low rice lands for late rice, 
6 dnnds per bighd, or 2s. 3d. per acre ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 2. 
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3. o to Rs. 3. 12. o per bighd, or from 13s. 2d. to £1, 2s. 6<L per 
acre; garden, from Rs. 2. 3. o to Rs. 3. 12. o per bighd, or from 
13s. 2d. to £ 1, 2s. 6d. per acre ; mulberry, Rs. 1. 8. o per bighd, 
or 9s. per acre. Thdnd Badrihdt : high rice lands for early rice, 
12 dnnis per bighd, or 4s. 6d. per acre; low rice lands for late 
rice, Rs. 1. 8. o per bighd, or 9s. per acre ; food grains, 8 dnnis 
per bighd, or 3s. per acre; garden, Rs. 3. 12. o per bighd, or £1, 
2s. 6d. per acre; mulberry, Rs. 1 per bighd, or 3s. per acre; 
vegetables, Rs. 1. 2. o per bighd , or 6s. gd. per acre. Thdnd 
Kalidnganj : low rice lands for late rice, Rs. 2 per bighd, or 12s. 
per acre ; garden, Rs. 2. 8 per bighd, or 15s. per acre. 

Jangipur Subdivision. — Thdnd Jangipur : high* rice lands for 
early rice, from Rs. 1 to Rs. 3 per bighd, or frorA 6s. to 18s. per 
acre ; low rice lands for late rice, from 8 dnnis to Rs 1. 8. o per 
bighd, or from 3s. to 7s. 6d. per acre ; food grains, etc., from Rs. 1 
to Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd, or from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per acre ; jute, from 
8 dnnis to Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd, or from 3s. to 7s. 6d. per acre ; 
garden, from Rs. 1. 8 to Rs. 8. 8 per bighd, or from 9s. to £ 2 , 
ns. od. per acre ; mulberry, Rs. 1. 2. o per bighd, or 6s. 9d. per acre. 

Lilbdgh and city of Murshiddbdd Subdivision. — Thdnd Shdh- 
nagar: high rice lands for early rice, from 5 dnnis to Rs. 1 per 
bighd, or from is. nd. to 6s. per acre; garden, Rs. 1 per bighd, or 
6s. per acre. Whatever be the crop sown on these lands, the same 
rent is paid. Thdnd Mdnulld-bdzdr : high rice lands for early rice, 
from 5 dnnis to 8 dnnis per bighd , or from is. 1 id. to 3s. per acre ; 
garden, from Rs. 1 to Rs. 2. 15. o per bighd, or from 6s. to 17s. 8d. 
per acre. Whatever be the crop sown on these lands, the same rent is 
paid. Thdnd Asdnpur : high rice lands for early rice, from 8 dnnis to 
12 dnnis per bighd, or from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per acre; garden, from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2. 8. o per bighd, or from 12s. to 15s. per acre; mul- 
berry, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per bighd, or from 12s. to £ 1, 4s. od. 
per acre; vegetables, from 6 dnnis toRs. 1 per%//<f, or from 2s. 3d. 
to 6s. per acre. Whatever be the crop sown on these lands, the same 
rent is paid. Thdnd Nalhdtf : low rice lands for late rice, from 9 
to 12 dnnis per bighd, or from 3s. 5d. to 4s. 6d. per acre; betel or 
pin , from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per bighd, or from £18 to £2$ per 
acre. In the villages situated in this thdnd there is no mulberry 
cultivation. The only village in which there are pin plantations is 
Paikpdrd, for which a rent is paid varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 
per bighd, or from £18 to ^24 per acre. Almost the only crop 
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cultivated in the villages of this thdnd is rice. The same rent is 
paid if sugar-cane is cultivated. Thdnd Rimpur Hit: low rice 
lands for late rice, from is dnnds to Rs. i. 6. o per bighd, or from 
4s. 6d. to 8a 3d. per acre. There is no mulbeny land in this 
thdnd, and the same rent is paid for all agricultural land, whatever 
the crop on it; but there is scarcely any other crop but dman 
paddy. Except those for mulberry lands, all the rents given for 
the Lilbigh Subdivision are paid in sikkd rupees ; and the rayats 
consequently have to pay a bdttd or exchange premium of 1 dnnd 
per rupee extra to the zaminddrs, when they pay their rents in 
current rupees. 

Kindi Subdivsion : low rice lands for late rice, from 4 dnnds to 
Rs. 5 per bighd', or from is. 6d. to j£i, 10s. od. per acre ; food 
grains, etc, from 4 to 8 dnnds per bighd , or from is. 6d. to 3s. per 
acre; sugar-cane, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per bighd, or from 12s. to 
j£i, 10s. od. per acre ; garden, from Rs. 1.8 o to Rs. 4 per bighd, 
or from 9s. to j£ 1, 4s. od. per acre ; mulbeny, from Rs. 3 to Rs. is 
per bighd, or from 18s. to ^3, 12s. od. per acre. 

The Collector is decidedly of opinion that the operations of Act 
x. of 1859, the Rent Law of Bengal, have not resulted in a general 
enhancement of rates of rent throughout the District. He believes, 
on the other hand, that its equitable provisions have often acted as 
a check on arbitrary and exorbitant assessments. 

Manure. — In the Rirh, or tract to the west of the Bhigirathi 
river, manure is in universal use ; but in the Bigri, or eastern half 
of the District, it is rarely or never applied to the fields. Cow- 
dung and ashes are the only two kinds of manure known. Eight 
maunds of cow-dung would be considered a very liberal allowance 
for each bighd of land, or 17 hundredweights per acre. The value 
of this quantity, exclusive of cost of caniage, would be Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3 per bighd, or from 12s. to 18s. an acre. 

Irrigation is also largely adopted in the Rirh, and but seldom 
in the Bigri. In the former tract, owing to the conformation of the 
country and the quality of the soil, the crops are almost dependent 
upon an artificial supply of water ; whereas, in the alluvial land 
between the Ganges and the Bhigirathi, the rainfall and the annual 
inundations are quite sufficient Irrigation is conducted either from 
tanks, or by leading the water from natural channels. Irrigation- 
wells and artificial canals do not exist The simple machinery 
;employed is thus described in the Report of the Revenue Surveyor • 
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' The chief modes of irrigation are as follow : — Where the dip is 
great, a backet is slung at one end of a long bamboo* and the other 
end is weighted, generally with a lump of stiff clay. This machine is 
dipped and worked by a single man. For a small lift, the iongi 
or hollowed-out palm-tree is used. The smaller end is fixed on a 
pivot between two posts, on a level with the channel into which the 
water is to be poured, the larger end being dipped into the'water 
in the reservoir below. To this log is attached from above a long 
bamboo, weighted with clay at the further end, in order to counter- 
balance the water in the dip-end of the dongd. This engine can 
be worked by one man. The stunt, or small bamboo and reed 
basket, is also used for the same purpose. It is made of a very 
flat shape, and is slung by four strings. Two men, one on either 
side of the water-cut from the reservoir, take a string in each hand, 
and by alternately lowering and raising their bodies, swing up 
the water very expeditiously into the kbits or fields above.' No 
estimate can be given of the cost of irrigating a bighi of rice or 
sugar-cane land ; but the actual outlay of money is very small. 

Fallow Land. — Land which has borne exhausting crops is occa- 
sionally allowed to lie fallow for one year, and sometimes for two 
years. The rotation of crops on scientific principles is not known 
or practised, the same fields being commonly laid down in the 
same crops for each successive year. 

Natural Calamities : Blights. — The District of MurshidibAd 
is occasionally subject to blights, but never to such an extent as to 
interfere with the general harvest. In the year 1869-70, the whole 
of the peas crop, and the greater part of the grain crop, in the 
Jangipur Subdivision were destroyed by a grub. No remedial 
measures are ever known to have been adopted to avert this form 
of agricultural calamity. 

Floods are of common occurrence in the District, especially in 
the low-lying Bigri or eastern half, which is situated between the 
Bhigirathi and the Ganges. These calamities are caused, not by 
excess of local rainfall, but by the rising of the rivers before they 
enter the District. Owing to the course of the rivers and the general 
slope of the country, which is on the whole towards the rivers, a 
rise in their waters can rarely affect the whole of the District ; and 
the floods that occur have seldom been so serious as to cause a 
universal destruction of the crops. The ms. Records of the Board 
of Revenue show that inundations have always been of frequent 
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occurrence in Murshiddbid. The Collector states that the flood of 
1823 was the most destructive that is on record. Inundations have 
also occurred in the years 1834, 1838, 1848, 1856, 1866, and 1870-71; 
but the flood of 1823 is the only one that may be said to have caused 
a general destruction of the crop?. In 1848 and 1871 a great deal 
of mischief was done, but the results were only partial. 

In illustration of the flood of 1870, when the embankments on 
the Bhdgirathf gave way, and the waters swept down on to the 
District of Nadiyd, the following description of the consequences 
in Murshiddbdd is taken from the Annual Report of the Col- 
lector for that year : — * In the Bdgri or eastern half of the Dis- 
trict, a great portion of the dus rice crop was destroyed by the 
floods. Much of it was carried away by the water on the bursting 
of the Bhdgirathi embankment at Ndltdkuri, before it could be 
placed in a position of safety ; and nearly all the dman rice growing 
in the low lands was submerged and lost. The rice crop, however, 
in the Rdrh or western half of the District was good, and the out- 
turn is stated to have been above the average. The cold-weather 
crops in many parts of the District were destroyed by a third rise in 
the rivers. The heavy rain which fell at the beginning of February 
did a great deal of good to the indigo and mulberry crops, and 
enabled the lands to be broken up for the spring sowings. Although 
the crops, especially rice, were deficient, there wafc plenty of food in 
the District for those who could procure it. This, however, was by 
no means an easy matter for many of the suffering cultivators, who 
were living on mdchdns , or bamboo platforms raised above the 
waters. It was found necessary to appoint a famine relief com- 
mittee, subscriptions were raised, and the sanction of Government 
was obtained for the transfer of a sum of Rs. 741. 5. 4 (^74, 2s. 8d.), 

- held in deposit on account of subscriptions to the North-Western 
Provinces Relief Fund, for the purpose of relieving the local distress. 
Food was sent out where it was wanted for man and beast ; and in 
some cases boats were kept up, for the maintenance of communica- 
tion with the inhabitants of the submerged villages. There was 
exhibited during this period a spirit of mutual assistance among the 
people, owing to which, and to the assistance given by the relief 
committee* not a single death from starvation occurred. The cattle 
even did not suffer much during the inundation ; but when the waters 
subsided, \many of them died from being then fed with the rank 
inundatioh grass. The total amount expended in the relief opera- 
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tions was Rs. 2927. 4. 2 (^292, 14s. 6d.).' It does not seem that 
these floods caused any extraordinary amount of illness. 1 It was 
.anticipated that there would be a large extra mortality; and in con- 
sequence, two native doctors were obtained from Government to 
meet the expected sickness. These men travelled from thdnd to 
thdnd , wherever disease was reported to be rife ; but their reports 
showed that they had more chronic cases to deal with than acute 
cases of emergency.' * On the whole, considering the exceptional 
circumstances of the time, and the great distress and misery into 
which a considerable portion of the inhabitants were plunged, the 
year was not an unhealthy one, though cholera committed great 
havoc in some parts of the District.' The price of rice, which is 
always governed by the prospects of the future as much as by the 
wants of the present, did not rise so much as might have been 
anticipated during the actual time of the flood. But the Collector 
attributes the high range of prices prevailing during 1872-73, which 
were on an average above those of the previous years, to the serious 
diminutions in stocks which had been caused by the inundation and 
its train of consequences. The liability of the Bdgri tract of country 
to flood is thus graphically indicated by the Revenue Surveyor: — 

4 In the low lands near the Ganges the houses are^very temporary 
structures. A light thatch and lighter walls, unraised, suffice for 
the wants of the inhabitants, who remove their property, house and 
all, as soon as the river waters rise high enough to top their chdrpdis 
(native bedsteads). During an inundation they may often be seen 
lying on their chdrpdis with the water well up the legs, either too 
lazy to move, or trusting to the chance that the water may rise no 
higher, and save them the trouble of moving at all.’ 

Embankments have existed in this District from ancient times, 
but they have never been strong enough to confine the flood-waters 
on extraordinary occasions. The Collector (in 1871) was of opinion 
that the embankments then existing required to be strengthened, 
especially those protecting the populous city of Murshiddbdd ; and 
that more ought to be constructed. The most important protective 
work in the District is a line of disconnected embankments along 
the left bank of the Bhdgirathf, which extends from Paldsi (Plassey) 
bdzdr, pargand Palisi, just within the District of Nadiyd, to Ddd- 
mutf, pargand Rokanpur, in this District, a distance altogether of 
about ninety-three miles. This is a Government embankment, and 
by Act vi. B.c. of 1873 was vested in Government- *nA rA*r*A 
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under the charge of the Collector and an Engineer. The Revenue 
Surveyor in 1857 writes thus concerning the embankments of the 
District : — 1 All the rivers in Murshiddbdd are liable to over- 
flow their banks during the rains, and would annually flood the 
country but for the numerous bunds (embankments), both Govern- 
ment and zamlnddri, which exist throughout the District. Accidents 
to these bands often occur ; rats are particularly destructive to them ; 
cattle passing and repassing cut them ; and the inhabitants neglect 
to repair the breach in time. The fishermen of the interior bi/s and 
k/iils have also often the credit of coming in the night and making 
small cuts in them, to [secure a fresh influx of fish from the large 
rivers to supply their fishing grounds. A very small injury suffices 
to destroy a band in a single night ; the end of a sharp bamboo 
thrust through is quite enough. But great as is the immediate injury 
caused by such accidents, they are not entirely unaccompanied by 
advantage. Fresh and rich deposits are brought in by the inunda- 
tion waters, fertilizing and raising the soil, and greatly benefiting 
future crops. The reverse sometimes happens, and a layer of sand 
may impoverish what was formerly rich soil.’ 

The early ms. Records of the Board of Revenue are full of 
letters concerning the embankments of Murshiddbid. It was, in 
theory, the duty of the neighbouring landowners to maintain them 
in good order, and to repair the breaches which were caused by the 
floods almost every successive year. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment was habitually compelled by the default of the zaminddrs 
to undertake the work, and was left to recover the expenditure from 
the parties primarily liable as best it could. On some occasions 
money was advanced to the zaminddrs , but more commonly a 
special officer was told off to make the requisite repairs. In the 
year 1800, the Collector was directed to furnish the Superintendent 
of Embankments with Rs. 32,788 for the necessary repairs of that 
year ; and was authorized to expose for sale the lands of the 
zaminddrs , to recover the balance due on this account for the pre- 
ceding year. In the same year, the Government undertook the 
construction of a new embankment at Kdlfgdchhd at its own cost, 
and gave compensation to the zaminddrs for the land thus acquired. 
It would appear that this was the first embankment in Bengal con- 
structed with pakkd (masonry) sluices, for it was represented as a 
model on this account to the Collector of Jessor. In those days, as 
now, extraordinary measures were demanded to protect the exposed 
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city of Murshidibid. The banks of the Bhdgirathf just above the 
city were the especial charge of the Superintendent of 'Embankments, 
who seems to have been in some sense independent of the ordinary 
executive official, whether called Chief or Collector, and to have 
been entrusted with the general sanitary supervision of the city. In 
i8oo, the Superintendent of Embankments wrote a letter to the 
Board, regarding the removal of certain houses ; and in the following 
year he presented a report respecting the filling up of hollow's in 
the city of Murshidibid. 

Droughts. — The District of Murshiddbdd is also subject to 
droughts, which arise from deficient local rainfall. No safeguards 
against such a disaster are known to be adopted. The Collector 
suggested in 1871 that an irrigation canal through the Rdrh or 
western half of the District would be a great boon to that part of 
the country. The drought of 1865, which was followed by the 
wide-spread famine of the following year, is the only instance within 
the memory of the present generation in which the general pro- 
sperity of the District has been seriously affected by such a cause. 
Some account of this occurrence, of the great famine in 1770, and 
of the recent scarcity of 1874, will be given on a subsequent page. 

Compensating Influences in case of inundation have been 
distinctly observed to act in Murshiddbdd District. Mr. Bradbury, 
C.S., Assistant Magistrate, reported as the result of his personal 
observation during the disastrous year 1870, that ‘while in many 
low-lying places the crops were almost entirely destroyed by sub- 
mersion, the peasants in a few places were congratulating them- 
selves that the floods had brought down an abundant supply of 
water, which enabled them to raise a larger quantity of rice from 
their lands than they had obtained for several years past/ The 
Deputy-Collector, also, Bdbu Bankim Chandra Chattarji, who went 
round a considerable portion of the District during the height of the 
inundation, observed, that ‘while on the more exposed lands in the 
north, the destruction of the growing crops was great, yet the 
southern part of the District, which is by its situation inaccessible 
to any overwhelming rush of flood water, bore an unusually fine 
harvest/ It is, however, very doubtful whether the gain indicated 
above is sufficient to compensate for the loss, unless the fertilizing 
influence of the rich deposit of silt, often left by the receding waters, 
be taken into account. In the case of drought, no similar com- 
pensating influence has ever been observed. 
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Famine Warnings. — The maximum price of common husked 
rice during the famine of 1866-67 was 6 sers for the rupee, which 
is equivalent to Rs. 6. 10. 8 a maund \ or 18s. 2d. per cwt. ; and 
of paddy or unhusked rice, Rs. 3, 4, o a maund, or 8s. rod. 
per cwt. The Collector, in 1871, was of opinion that prices 
had then returned to their normal rates. He considers that 
famine rates might be said to be reached when ordinary rice is 
selling at Rs. 4 a maund, or ns. od. per cwt.; and that at that 
point Government aid would become necessary. He states that the 
ordinary price of coolie labour is Rs. 4 a month, and he assumes 
the quantity of rice required by each individual to be £ of a ser, or 
1 1 lb. a day. It is evident therefore that, putting aside the aged 
and infirm, and those incapacitated from earning their own liveli- 
hood, the ordinary rate of wages would be insufficient to provide 
the necessaries of life, when rice reaches the rate specified*. 
The Collector further considers, that if the price of rice were to rise 
in January or February to as much as Rs. 2. 8. o a maund, or 
6s. iod. per cwt, that rate should be regarded as an indication of 
approaching scarcity. Famine, however, might yet be escaped; 
for if the prospects of the coming harvest were to continue good, 
this rate of price might be maintained throughout the year without 
serious distress. The bdzdr rates always depend quite as much 
upon the anticipations of the coming harvest as upon the results of 
the past year, except in the extreme case when the country has been 
entirely denuded of grain. The consumption of dman rice is 
much greater than of dus , and the danger of famine would be 
very imminent in the event of a total failure of the dman crop. 
There are two varieties of dus, the one fine and the other coarse ; 
of which the latter is consumed almost solely by the cultivators and 
the- very poor. If the dman crop were to fail, it would hardly be 
possible that the dus harvest, however abundant, should avert actual 
famine. There is little or no fear of the isolation of any part of the 
District, if extensive importations of grain should be required, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in some portion of the Kindi Subdivision in the 
south-west, where the roads are exceptionally few and bad, the 
rivers unnavigable, and the railway diverges westwards towards 
Bard win. 

Famine of 1769-70. — This great calamity fell with great severity 
on the part of Bengal surrounding Murshidibid. The following 
account is mainly taken from the statements made at the time by 
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Mr. Becher, who was Resident at the Darbir of Murshiddbdd. 
They are extracted from the Memoir on the Famines which affected 
Bengal in the Last Century , by Sir George Campbell. The first 
allusion is in August 1 769, when Mr. Becher reported ‘ the 
alarming want of rain which has prevailed throughout all the upper 
parts of Bengal, both the last and this season, and particularly the 
latter, to a degree which has not been known in the memory of the 
oldest man.* On 26th August he adds, ‘ There is great reason to 
apprehend that in all the Districts to the northward of Nadiyd the 
crops of rice will be very short indeed. Since the season for rain 
began, they have hardly had any ; and if God does not soon bless 
this country with plentiful showers, the most fatal consequences 
will ensue, — not only a reduction in the revenues, but a scene of 
misery and distress that is a constant attendant on famine.’ All 
through the closing months of 1769 the drought continued, and the 
worst anticipations were realized. In the beginning of February 
1770, the Resident, in conjunction with the native authorities of 
Murshiddbdd, arranged a plan to have rice distributed daily in the 
city at six places, at half a scr (one pound) to each person. The 
Government, in reply, inform him that he might be assured of their 
concurrence in every measure for the relief of the poor, and 
earnestly recommend his taking every step towards that purpose. 
On the 30th March he states that the Districts which had more 
particularly suffered by the unfavourableness of the season were 
Pumiah, Rdjmahdl, Birbhum, and a part of Rdjshdhf. The 
measures of relief which he adopted were advances to rayats , re- 
missions of revenue, and distributions of food. A little later he 
says that he had intended to proceed on tour, but was deterred for 
the present, being ‘persuaded that, though my humanity may 
be shocked at the numberless scenes of distress that would 
present themselves to my view, little would remain in my power 
to contribute to their comfort, while God pleases to hold from them 
the blessing of rain, and the country remains parched and unfit for 
cultivation. The distress of the inhabitants docs not only proceed 
from scarcity of provisions, but in many parts they are without 
water to drink.’ His Assistants were out in their Districts, and all 
tell the same painful story. In the beginning of June we have 
another report from the Resident at Murshiddbdd. ‘ Up to the 
end of March,’ he says, ‘ the rayats hoped for rain, but God was 
pleased to withhold that blessing till the latter end of May. The 
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scene of miseiy that intervened, and still continues, shocks humanity 
too much to bear description. Certain it is, that in several, parts 
the living have fed on the dead ; and the number that have perished 
in those provinces which have suffered most is calculated to have 
been within these few months as 6 to 1 6 of the whole inhabitants.' 
On the i8th of June he writes, ' Miseiy and distress increase here 
daily ; rice at six and seven sers for the rupee, and several days 
there have been lately when there was not a grain to be purchased. 
A happy precaution it was, ordering h supply of rice from Bdkar- 
ganj ; without it, many of the Company’s immediate attendants 
even must have starved.’ In July the distress reached its climax. 
On the i sth of that month the Resident reported as follows: — 
‘The representations I have hitherto made. from hence, of the 
miseiy and distress of the inhabitants for want of grain and provi- 
sions, were faint in comparison to the miseries endured in, and 
within 30 miles of, the city. Rice only 3 sen for a rupee, other 
grain in proportion ; and even at these exorbitant prices, not nearly 
sufficient for the supply of half the inhabitants ; so that in the city 
of Murshiddbdd alone, it is calculated that more than five hundred 
are starved daily ; and in the villages and country adjacent, the 
numbers said to perish exceed belief. Every endeavour of the 
ministers and myself has been exerted to lessen this dreadful 
calamity. The prospect of the approaching crop is favourable ; 
and we have the comfort to know that the distress of the inhabitants 
to the northward and eastward of us is greatly relieved from what 
they have before suffered. In one month we may 'expect relief 
from our present distresses from the new harvest, if people survive 
to gather it in ; but the numbers that I am sensible must perish in 
that interval, and those that I see dying around me, greatly affect 
my feelings of humanity as a man, and make me as a servant to 
the Company very apprehensive of the consequences that may 
ensue to the revenues.’ 

Rain came at the end of July j but, as almost invariably happens, 
the long-continued drought was succeeded by disastrous floods, 
which caused great damage in the low lands of Rdjshihl and the 
eastern Districts. The excessive rainfall caused also much sickness 
among the people ; and at the height of the famine small-pox had 
broken out, to which the young Nawdb himself fell a victim. As late 
as September, it was reported that the people near Kisimbizir were 
suffering from want of food. In October the prospect brightened; 
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and on the 14th December the Government could inform the Court 
of Directors that the famine had entirely ceased. 

The measures adopted to relieve the starving population in the 
city of Murshiddbdd appear very inadequate when judged by the 
modem standard. The account of the Bdkarganj rice received 
shows only Rs. 124,506 expended on this purchase. A further sum 
of Rs. 87,000 was sanctioned for the gratuitous distribution of rice ; 
but of this sum the Company was to pay only Rs.- 40,000, or less 
than halfj the remaining portion being defrayed by the Nawib and 
his ministers. This sum was, however, far exceeded ; and Mr. Becher 
writes pathetically to beg the Council to believe that 'neither 
humanity nor policy would admit of a stop being put to the distri- 
bution earlier than was done.’ He continues, 'I have only to 
observe that these gentlemen (Muhammad Rezd Khin and his 
officers), independent of this distribution, helped to preserve the 
lives of many by their charitable donations, as, I believe, did every 
man of property in these parts. Indeed, a man must have had a 
heart of stone that had the ability and would have refused his mite 
for the relief of such miserable objects as constantly presented 
themselves to our view. I understand it to be esteemed good 
policy in all Governments to preserve the lives of the people ; on 
this principle of humanity the distribution of rice took place.’ 

In the Famine year of 1866 the District of Murshiddbdd lay 
just outside the limits of extreme suffering. The neighbouring 
Districts to the south, Nadiyd and Bardwin, experienced all the 
severity of the dearth ; but in Murshiddbdd itself no lives were lost 
from starvation, and the intervention of Government relief was never 
required. The following paragraphs are taken from the Report of 
the Famine Commissioners, vol. i. pp. 1 19-120 : — 

‘The pressure of high prices was much felt in this District, rice 
selling at from 7 to 9 sers per rupee in part of June, July, and part 
of August; but very great relief was afforded by native liberality. 
The rich Hindustani merchants settled in the neighbourhood of 
Murshiddbdd (Rdi Dhanpat Sinh and others), and several of the 
wealthier residents of that city and of the sister town of Barhampur, 
distributed food largely to the poor ; and a rich and benevolent 
widow, the Rini Swamamayi, distinguished herself by great liberality 
^at several different places. Up to a certain date it was hoped that 
there would be no actual famine ; but in the course of July it was 
found that much local distress was beginning to appear in the 
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south-eastern corner of the District adjacent to Nadiyi. The local 
committee, presided over by the Commissioner, immediately sent 
out food, and an active native officer was specially deputed to 
ascertain the facts and superintend the operations: The distress 
was for a short time very considerable, but it was relieved by an 
ample distribution of food. Eight feeding centres were established, 
and at one of these the number receiving rations was at one time as 
high as 1800 persons, mostly women and children. The plan was 
adopted of giving to each three days* uncooked food at a time, 
and thus much of the inconvenience of the feeding centres was 
avoided; but, of course, this required fuller supplies and better 
superintendence than was available in the Districts where the 
famine was most severe. The indulgence does not seem to have 
been abused, for as soon as the early rice crop was cut, the distress 
ceased, and the relief operations were discontinued. The relief in 
this District was entirely supplied from private funds, without any 
aid from the North-West fund, the Government, or any other 
external source. 1 

The Scarcity of 1874 was also felt only to a slight extent in the 
District of Murshid£b 4 d, which again lay on the border-land of the 
distressed area. The price of rice undoubtedly rose very high, and 
the export of this grain from the river marts of the District towards 
the North-West entirely ceased ; but the crisis was tided over with- 
out recourse to relief operations on a grand scale. The interference 
of Government was limited to the grant of an extraordinary sum of 
^7500 to the District Road Cess Committee. This money was 
devoted to constructive works wherever a demand for labour arose, 
and in its allotment the chief consideration was to spend the money 
in the most beneficial manner. Charitable relief was only given 
indirectly from this source, and no further operations were required 
to mitigate the distress. The application of the above-mentioned 
special fund will be given in detail on a subsequent page under 
the heading Roads (p. 142), to which subject it more properly belongs. 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors. — In 1871 the Collector 
reported that there were 1 2 European proprietors on the rent-roll of 
the District, paying a Government Revenue of ;£i 2,406. With 
these there were 21 Hindu co-sharers holding land in common; 
but there is no record to show the proportion of revenue paid by 
each. At the same date there were 1 299 Muhammadan proprietors, 
who paid ,£12,779; with whom there were 144 Hindu co-sharers. 
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There were 13 Jain proprietors, paying ,£2095, with whom there 
were 25 Hindu co-sharers. The number of Hindu proprietors was 
3716, paying a total revenue of ^*106,050. The Collector is of 
opinion that there are altogether about 100 absentee landlords on 
the rent-roll of the District 

Means of Communication: Roads. — The Collector in 1871 
made the following return of the 13 principal lines of road in the 
District under local management, together with their annual cost of 
repair: — Metalled roads— (1) Barhampur and Murshiddbdd road; 
length, 10} miles; cost, ^£500. (2) Azfmganj road; length, 7 

miles; cost, ^400; petty repairs, £ 100. Unmetalled roads — (3) 
Jalangf road; length, 27 $ miles; cost, ^190. (4) Mirganj road; 

length, i6£ miles ; cost, j£&o. (5) Beauleah road ; length, 20 miles ; 
cost, £120. (6) Kind/ road; length, 21 J miles; cost, ^60. (7) 

Mankard road; length, 3J miles; cost, ^20. (8) Sdtf-Rdjmahdl 
road ; length, 29^ miles ; cost, ,£*90. (9) Bhagwdngold-Murcha 

road; length, n£ miles; cost, ;£ioo. (10) Jangipur - Kamra 
road; length, 5 miles; cost, ^100. (11) Murardi road; length, 

14} miles; cost, ^250. (12) Pakaur - Dhulidn road; length, 

15 miles; cost, total length, 182J miles; total cost, 

^2410. The preceding are local roads. There are besides two 
roads in the District under the Department of Public Works: — (1) 
the road from Krishnagar to Barhampur, of which about 22 miles 
lie within Murshiddbdd District ; and (2) the road from Barhampur 
to Bhagwdngold, which passes through Murshiddbdd city and 
Jidganj, 22 miles in length. For these two roads no details of 
expenditure can be ascertained. No large markets have lately 
sprung up on any of these means of communication. 

The following later information concerning the roads in Mur- 
shiddbdd District is taken from the Report of the District Road 
Cess Committee for the year ending 30th September 1874. The 
committee consists of 49 members; eight meetings were held 
during the year, at which an average of 13 members attended. 
The year was of an exceptional character, as the operations under- 
taken were intended to be partly of the nature of relief works, and 
were supported by an extraordinary grant from Government for that 
object It is true that the scarcity of 1874 was not severely felt in 
Murshiddbdd. No special staff of relief officers was required. But 
yet the heavy expenditure for the year served the desirable purpose 
of finding work where it was most required, and moderating the 
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high price of food grains that undoubtedly prevailed in the District 
The total receipts of the road fund for the year ending 30th Sep 
tember 1874 amounted to £13,771 ; of which £3993 was derivec 
from cesses levied under Act x. (b.c.) of 1871, and £1705 frorr 
various tolls, while£75oo was a special grant-in-aid from the pro 
vincial reserve fund. The total expenditure was .£13,757, of which 
£6528 was devoted to original work, and £5817 to repairs. The 
estimates for the ensuing year may also be given, as showing the 
normal financial condition of the road fund. They reveal a total 
of about £9400 on each side of the balance sheet 

Concerning the application of the Government grant of £7500. 
the following remarks are made : — 1 The Committee devoted this 
money to works wherever a demand for labour arose. Much of il 
might have been more profitably expended on the completion o! 
special works ; but the Committee considered that the money had 
been given by Government for the purpose of assisting the dis 
tressed, and that the chief consideration was to supply work when 
most required, and to allot the funds in the most beneficial way. 
The services of many of the planters and silk factors in the Districl 
were freely given, and were of great assistance in the execution o 
works in the vicinity of their residences.’ 

The following extracts from the list of the most important work: 
executed during the year will give a fair conception of the difficultie! 
which must be encountered in road-making in Lower Bengal : — 

4 Barhampur and Bhagwdngold Road. — Metalled ; twenty mile: 
in length. This road was repaired and put in good order fron 
Barhampur to Jidganj, a distance of fourteen miles. From Jidgan 
to Bhagwdngold, a distance of six miles, the road is in a wretchec 
state, as sufficient funds have never been obtained to repair th< 
great damage caused by the breach of the Naltakuri embankmen 
in the year 1871. During the year under report, two miles wer 
re-metalled. Unfortunately, a breach of the embankment occurre< 
again this year. As in 1871, the bridge at Kdlukhdli has beei 
destroyed, and a breach of over 200 feet made in the road. It i 
an important and much frequented thoroughfare, connecting th 
Bhdgirathi with the Ganges during the rainy season ; and the Corn 
mittee regret that they are unable, in justice to the other numerou 
roads under their charge, to allot as much money to this road a 
would be necessary to keep it in first-class order. 

4 Barhampur and Patkabdri Road . — This is a new road, thirt 
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miles in length. From Chalti i bU> near the kacharis, to Rdjdhar- 
pdrd, n distance of three miles, the road was undertaken, together 
with the Gord-bdzdr drainage scheme, as one work, the excavated 
earth having been so thrown up as eventually to form a roadway. 
This portion still remains unfinished, but a great deal of earthwork 
has been done. From Harispur to Maimudpur on the Bhairab river, 
a distance of nine miles, the road was completed From Rijdhar- 
p drd to Harispur, a distance of five miles, the road was partially 
undertaken; it will be completed in the ensuing year. From 
Maimudpur to Patkabdri, the road has been partially repaired in 
places that were bad ; and it will be forthwith completed, as far as 
funds are available. This is one of the most useful and important 
works that has been undertaken, as it brings the Headquarters of 
the District into communication with the productive thdnds of Hari- 
harpdrd and Nawddd in the east and south-east 

1 Murshiddbdd and Panchgdon Road. — Newly opened out from 
Dahapdrd, opposite Murshiddbdd, to Panchgdon on the bddshdhi 
road, seventeen miles in length. This road has been completed 
from Panchgdon to the Jibanti bridge, a distance of ten miles. An 
embankment has been thrown across the Bdsid bil, between Panch- 
gdon and Nabagrdm, without the difficulty that used to be experienced. 
An opening of some 500 or 600 feet has been left in the middle of the 
bil y at which there will be a public ferry during the rainy season, while 
during the cold and hot weather a temporary bridge is constructed 
at the expense of the Road Fund. The embankment stood the 
high floods of last year, but will require raising another three feet. 
From Jibanti to Dahapdrd, a distance of seven miles, the road has 
been partially constructed ; — it will be completed during the current 
year. This is a most useful work, it being, in fact, the great 
western road of the District, connecting the bddshdhi road (which 
runs nearly north and south in the western part of the District), and 
I hope eventually Rdmpur Hdt and the railway, with the western 
part of the city of Murshiddbdd, and thence, by roads north and 
south, with Azfmganj and the suburbs of Barhampur, on the opposite 
side of the river. The bridging of the Bdsid bit would be most 
desirable, but it would be a very expensive work, and far beyond 
the means of the Committee. 

4 Bddshdhi Road . — This road, as now diverted, runs from Jorur, 
near Jangipur, on the Murdrai road, due south through the District, for 
a length of about thirty-five miles. From Jomr to Nawddd Station 
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on the NalMtf State Railway the road was half completed, and a 
great deal of work has been done on other section! Cart traffic 
has already commenced on it. Until recently no carts were kept 
by the villagers in that part of the District, all merchandise being 
carried by pack bullocks! The road has been almost completed 
from Panchgion to the southern boundary of the District The 
approaches to the Dwarkd river remain to be made, and several 
bridges will be required for this road before its full value can be 
appreciated. The Committee hope to do this gradually. One of 
the greatest difficulties is the extensive Ndgar bU t between Shetpur 
and Khargion, which requires high and strong embankments and 
heavy bridging. 

‘ Road on the west or right bank oj the BhdgiratU. — The portion 
of the road on the west bank of the Bhigiiathf from Azfmganj to 
Rinshah ghdt, opposite Barhampur, has been completed to within a 
mile of the ghdt. A large traffic is already showing itself, the Hktanrp 
between Barhampur and Azfmganj being considerably shorter by 
this road than, by that on the eastern bank. Repairs have also 
been executed on other sections ; and it is hoped that in course of 
time the whole length of road from Raghun4thganj (opposite Jangi- 
pur) to Rimnagar, in the extreme south-west of the District, may be 
put in proper order. 

* Kdndi Road. — This road, twenty-two miles in length, connects 
Barhampur with Kindi, and with the bddshdhl road at the boundary of 
the District It was repaired and kept in fair order during the year. 
A great deal of work was done on the portion between Kindi and 
the bddshdhl road (four miles in length), which was made into a 
raised causeway. The road suffered severely from the overflowing of 
the Mor river, in consequence of excessive floods. The embank- 
- ments of this river are kept up by the saminddrs , but, as might 
be expected, not with such care as to be able to resist the heavy 
inundation of the past year. 

'Jalangl Road. — This road, perhaps the most important of those 
in tire eastern portion of the District, twenty-seven and a half miles 
in length, was kept in fair order during the year by the planters and 
silk factors residing in that part of the District It has suffered con- 
siderably from the flood water; the bridges are in a very bad state, 
and they require to be re-constructed in many cases. The road is, 
in fact, underbridged throughout almost its entire length. 

1 Afurardi Road. — This road, fourteen miles in length, which 
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connects Jangipur with the East Indian Railway, is a very important 
one. It crosses the Pigli river, and a considerable extent of 
inundated country. The bridges are quite insufficient for the • 
waterways required, and the road is almost impassable during the 
flood season. On the East Indian Railway a bridge has been 
constructed for the ckhotd Pigli, of twenty-five openings, each 28 
feet wide; and one of four openings, each 50 feet wide, for the 
Pigli ; and there are also many smaller bridges in the vicinity of 
these. The bridge near Piikir has to take the bulk of the Pigli 
water, and it is no wonder that it has been so much injured. Had 
it not been that the flood water swept over the road for more than 
a mile, the bridge would infallibly have been destroyed. It would 
require a very large proportion of the Committee's funds to bridge 
the Murarii road properly. 

1 During the ensuing year, it is proposed to bridge the portion 
Of the Kindi road between Kindi and the bddshdht road, to construct 
a bridge on the Jangipur and Kimri road, to improve some of 
the bridges on the Jangipur and Murarii road, and to complete 
the bridging of the Rimpur Hit and Dongion road. It is also 
proposed to metal the first two miles of the Krishnagar road, near 
Barhampur ; to re-metal three miles of the Bhagwingoli road, and 
repair two miles ; and lastly, to repair all the District roads as far 
as funds permit 

‘I consider that the most important works that remain to be 
completed are as follow 

•(is/.) The establishment of thorough communication between 
Rimpur Hit and Murshidibid, and thus with Barhampur, Azfm- 
ganj, and other places. We have already an almost completed 
road from Dahapiri, opposite Murshidibid, to Panchgion, while 
on the other side there is a very fair road from Rimpur Hit to 
Dongion. I have recently inspected the country between Don- 
gion and Panchgion, where there is no road, and have given 
orders for a survey, in order to lay down a good line. The distance 
is only some seven miles, and the benefit of complete communica- 
tion between Rimpur Hit and the important towns of the east 
would be very great 

1 (ad.) The completion of the Barhampur, Hariharpiri, and 
Patkahiri road. I trust that much will be done towards this in 
the current year. 

4 ($d.) The completion and bridging of the bddshdhi road. 

VOL. ix. K 
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• (4/*.) The completion of the road on the west bank if the Bhi- 
girathi. 

4 (5M.) The feeder road from Jangipur to Murardi, and from 
] >hulidn to Pakaur or Bijdpur, on the East Indian Railway/ 

Railways. — A portion of the main loop-line of the East Indian 
Railway, about 30 miles in length, runs through the western portion 
of the District. It traverses those thdnds which have recently been 
transferred from Birbhrfm District and the Santdl Pargands. The 
following are the stations, beginning from the south : — Rdmpur Hdt, 
Nalhdti, Murardi. 

The Nalhati and Azimganj State Railway lies entirely 
within the District of Murshiddbdd. It runs almost due east from 
Nalhdti, a station on the main loop-line of the East Indian Rail- 
way, to Azimganj, a mercantile town on the Bhdgirathf, directly 
opposite to Jidganj ; with a total length of 27 J miles, or, including 
sidings, 28J miles. This railway was constructed in 1862 by a 
private company, at an estimated cost of ^80,000 ; the gauge is 
only four feet, and the weight of the rails 31 lbs. to the yard; 
the steepest gradient is 1 in ioo, which continues for a distance 
of 10 chains; and out of the total length of 27^ miles, 10 are 
either up or down hill. The names of the stations, starting 
from Nalhdti are — Nawddd, Bokhdrd, Sdgardighi, Sdhdpur, and 
Azimganj. It was hoped that this undertaking would develop and 
open up the traffic of Murshiddbdd and the neighbouring towns ; 
but, as a private speculation, it was found to be a complete failure. 
On the 1st of April 1872 it was acquired by Government at the 
price of ;£ 30,000 cash ; an equal sum having been previously paid 
in the form of guaranteed dividends at 5 per cent., in connection 
with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Company. As a matter of fact, 
therefore, the total cost to the present proprietors has been 
^60,000; but the Government of India call the capital only 
,£30,000, and on this basis, the line, including rolling stock, cost 
j£iioo, 9s. od. per mile. During the concluding nine months of 
1872 the net earnings amounted to ,£2419, 8s. od., which would 
give an interest on capital of about 10 per cent, per annum. The 
following figures are taken from the Bengal Administration Report 
for 1873-74. The Nalhdtf State Railway, in the course of the year 
*873, carried a total of 77,264 passengers, of whom 71,625 were 
third class ; the total receipts were ,£8445, ^ s - od., of which 
,£5683, 18s. od., or 67-23 per cent., was derived from passenger 
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traffic, and the remainder from merchandise ; the working expenses 
amounted to ^5073, 8s. od., or 6o*o per cent, of the total receipts ; 
the net profits, therefore, were ,£3373, 18s. od., or slightly more 
than 11 per cent per annum on the estimated capital of ,£30,000 ; 
the number of the European staff was 1, and the native staff 183. 
This favourable return fully confirms the opinion expressed by Sir 
G. Campbell two years earlier, that ' the Nalhdti Branch Railway is 
an excellent specimen of what a cheap branch line in India ought 
to be, both as to construction, stock, management, and buildings.’ 
It will be observed that by far the laiger portion of the receipts is 
derived from passenger traffic. The railway has not succeeded in 
intercepting, even in the cold season, the considerable trade which 
passes down the Bhdgirathf, or is carried on at Bhagwdngold and 
Dhulidn on the Ganges. The Collector of Murshiddbdd, in his 
Administration Report for 1872-73, thus describes the course which 
the goods traffic continues to follow : — ‘ Cotton and jute are con- 
signed in large quantities to the Azimganj merchants, are landed 
at Bhagwdngold in the rains, and at Aldtali or New Bhagwdngold in 
the dry season ; thence sent in carts via Kdndi to Synthid, and so 
by rail to Calcutta. Although Azimganj is so near to Bhagwdngold, 
a small quantity only of these goods finds its way to Calcutta by 
means of the branch railway to Nalhdti.’ The line altogether is on 
a small scale, and presents several strange features. The carriages 
look like broadened omnibuses, and are drawn by tiny locomotives, 
combining engine and tender in one, which are manufactured in 
Paris, and driven by natives of India. The line follows for the most 
part the undulations of the country. Down hill the train runs 
along merrily, but as the little engine toils up the gradient, the 
passengers may, and sometimes do, jump out and walk alongside, 
getting in again when the head of the ascent is reached. The 
average speed is only 1 1 miles an hour. 

The Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette of 1st March 187 6 contains 
a complimentary Resolution of Government, concerning a proposed 
new railway. It states that Rdi Dhanpat Sinh Bahddur of Azimganj 
has offered to construct, at his own expense, a branch line from 
Rdndghdt, on the Eastern Bengal Railway, opposite Sdntipur in 
Nadiyd District, to Bhagwdngold on the Ganges, in Murshiddbdd. 
The projected line would run by Krishnagar, Barhampur, and Mur- 
shiddbdd, and would be connected by a ferry with the Nalhdti State 
Railway, and thus brought into communication with the East Indian 
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system. It is needless to indicate the commercial advantages that 
would follow, but at present no definite action has been taken. 

The trade of Azimganj has considerably developed since that 
town became a railway terminus, but not, perhaps, to such an 
extent as might have been anticipated. Murardi, however, which 
was a miserable village in i860, has become a most important 
centre of trade since the opening of the East Indian Railway. It 
is now the rice mart from which the great bulk of the dman crop 
is despatched by rail, either to Calcutta, or towards the north- 
west, and ranks only second to Dhulidn in the amount of its 
grain traffic. 

There are no canals in Murshiddbld District. The traffic that 
passes up and down the Bhigirathi will be described in a subsequent 
section, under the heading ‘ Commerce and Trade.' 

Manufactures. — 'Hie chief manufacture of Murshidibdd District 
consists of the winding of silk. The following description is taken 
from the report of the Revenue Surveyor, dated 1857 ; but it must 
lie recollected that since that time the silk trade of Bengal has con- 
siderably fallen ofT, owing to increasing competition from China 
and the south of Europe : — 

‘Silk Filatures are found all over the District, wherever the 
mulberry will thrive, the property either of European or native mer- 
chants. The large factories belong almost exclusively to the former. 
The silk of Bengal is chiefly classed according to the old Resi- 
dencies or head factories of the East India Company, that of Mur- 
shiddbdd being called Kdsimbdzdr. It has already been mentioned 
(p. 100) that mulberry fields are much more valuable than any 
others, except the little plots on which pin is grown ; but as the 
quality of the silk mainly depends on a full supply of good and 
fresh leaves to the worms, so the demand for mulberry constantly 
fluctuates, according as silk-worms are plentiful or otherwise. 
Sometimes, when worms are plentiful, the leaf is worth Rs. 2 per 
coolie load; when the worms fail, it is merely used as fodder 
for cattle, in the latter case not paying for the rent of the land. In 
favourable seasons, the gain to the mulberry-grower is great The 
cocoons, owing to the natives feeding their worms on the least 
possible quantity of mulberry, have greatly decreased of late years 
in quality and size. During the time that the Company worked 
the filatures, fresh stock from China and France was yearly brought 
to recruit the supply in this country. This practice has also been 
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resorted to of late years, in the filatures of some of the European 
merchants. There are in each year three seasons, locally termed 
bands, of hatching the eggs, spinning and gathering the cocoons. 
The November Aim/, from ist October to end of February ; March 
band, from ist March to 30th June ; July (or barsdt ) band, from ist 
July to 30th September. The worms thrive best in the cold season, 
and the silk is then better in quality, and much more valuable. The 
March band is not so good, and the rainy-season band the worst 
A quantity of cocoons are selected and kept for stock, which are 
termed sdncku, and are very valuable. Natives travel sixty and eighty 
miles from their homes to obtain worms of a good breed, or from 
localities noted for early breeding. These are taken by the pur- 
chasers tp their homes and carefully kept; a few days after the 
moths come out they lay their eggs, which are hatched in about ten 
or twelve days. The young worms require the greatest care aqd 
attention. They must be fed daily.- They must be kept perfectly 
clean, and, above all, defended from the attacks of the ichneumon- 
fly, which selects the finest worms in which to insert its eggs; 
and all dead worms must be immediately removed. Worms 
attacked by the ichneumon-fly spin as usual, perhaps somewhat 
earlier, and the change to chrysalis is effected about the time that 
the fly’s grub comes to life. It then feeds on the chrysalis, and 
eventually eating its way through the cocoon, destroys its value. 
From the time the worm leaves the egg to its beginning to spin, a 
month or six weeks elapses, according to the season of the year, the 
longest period being in the cold season. About three or four days 
are occupied by them in spinning. 

‘The manufacturer generally advances money to the rayat for the 
purchase of worms and mulberry plant ; and in such cases a small 
reduction in price is generally made by the rayat for his cocoons. 
But the risk in advancing money is great ; because, should anything 
happen to the worms or cocoons to decrease the quality or quantity 
of the silk, or perhaps destroy the yield altogether, the raya/s are 
generally too poor to repay the advance. In Murshiddbid District 
cocoons are purchased by number. In Rijshihi, the adjoining Dis- 
trict across the Ganges, by weight Of the two, the first system is 
perhaps more generally preferred by the purchaser. During the 
November and March band, it is usual to put the cocoons in the sun 
for five or six days. Chdrpdis stuck up on end, mats, cloths, — all 
kinds of things may be seen used for placing them upon. They are 
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then baked, and will with care keep for a month or more, affording 
ample time for working off. But the rainy-season band must be 
worked off at once, or the chrysalis changes, the moth “cuts out,” 
and the cocoon is spoilt. It is necessary to heat the water in which 
the cocoons are kept whilst being spun off, in order to dissolve the 
gluten that binds the fine fabric together. Under the old system, 
each pair of katdnis or spinners had to be provided with a fireplace, 
to heat their basins of boiling water. It required about ioo maunds 
of wood, each maund containing 60 scrs , to work off one tnauttd of 
silk. This quantity of wood used formerly to cost Rs. 12 ; but of 
late years (1857) the price has risen to double that sum. The wood 
is chiefly brought from the forests of Rdjmahdl. The consumption, 
however, has been so excessive as to lead to the adoption of a more 
economical process. Steam is now being introduced to heat the 
water, the spinning-room being fitted with a furnace, boiler, and 
steam main pipes. These latter pass alongside the rows of basins 
of water, with which they are connected by smaller pipes furnished 
with stop-cocks. The rush of heated steam into the basin of water 
at once heats it to the required temperature. By its use, besides 
greater cleanliness in working off the silk from the absence of soot- 
flakes, ash-dust, etc., which were caused by the numerous fires of 
the old system, there is a great saving in consumption of fuel. The 
expense in altering the old filatures is doubtless the chief cause why 
steam has not been already introduced into all, coupled, perhaps, 
with the indisposition to change felt by the natives. The katdnis 
or winders receive wages at the rate of Rs. 5 per month. The pdk- 
ddrs , who supply or feed the thread with fibres from the cocoons, as 
one after another is expended and thrown aside, receive Rs. 3 per 
month. The dexterity they acquire in handling the cocoons and 
keeping up the supply is astonishing. The pdkddrs are generally 
young boys or girls, who get promotion to spinners after a few 
years. In Rdjshdhi District, across the Ganges, women and girls 
are not employed. Advances have also to be made to these people, 
and their death or desertion often entails serious losses on manu- 
facturers. 

• Besides those who are occupied as above mentioned, weaving 
the silk prepared in the many small native bdnaks or filatures also 
affords employment to a great number of hands. Kords , sdrls , ban- 
dannas, etc. are prepared by these weavers, of various colours and 
patterns. The chief colours are white, green, scarlet, and yellow. 
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Silk pieces of almost any coloured tartan can be had to order if a 
pattern be given to guide the workmen. Handkerchiefs are made 
plain or stamped, of various colours, the stamp used being a coarse 
wooden one.’ 

The Collector, in his Administration Report of 1872-73, stated 
that the silk industry was reviving as compared with its condition 
in 1870, the year of the Franco-German war; but that it had 
greatly declined during the previous thirty or forty years. Mr. 
Cristoforis, an Italian gentleman in charge of filatures in the Dis- 
trict, had tried some years before to naturalize Japanese silkworms, 
and was at first partially successful. The skein reeled from these 
worms was pronounced by the Silk Committee of the Agricultural 
Society to be worth Rs. 27 per ser t nearly double the price of ordi- 
nary Bengal silk. His next experiment, however, failed; and it is 
to be feared that the Japanese worm degenerates in the climate of 
Bengal. In 1872 the Collector estimated that the total number of 
filatures in the District, large and small, including those worked 
by natives, amounted to 334. Among the European owners, the 
most prominent names are Messrs. Watson & Co., Messrs. James 
Lyall & Co., and Messrs. Louis Payen & Cie. Of the total 
number of filatures, no less than no lie in thanA Barwd, due south 
of the civil station of Barhampur. 

The total annual export of wound silk from Murshidikid District 
to Europe has been vaguely estimated at 228,000 lbs., which, at 
the average price of Rs. 15 per ser 9 would be worth ^171,000. 
This only represents the out-turn of the European filatures. The 
amount of native wound silk is also considerable ; and of this, much 
is woven in the District and exported, chiefly towards the north- 
west, in the form of manufactured goods. 

The Statistical Reporter for May 1876, in a notice which deplores 
the rapid decline in the silk industry of Murshiddbdd, prints the 
following statistics, which deserve to be compared with those 
already given : — 

‘There are 45 filatures belonging to or under the management 
of Europeans in Murshiddbdd District, and 67 filatures belonging 
to natives. The number of basins in the former is not less than 
3500 j and in the latter, not less than 1600, making a total of 5100 
basins. In addition to these, there .are some 97 small filatures 
worked by natives in their homes, containing about 200 basins. 
Computing according to the house valuations recorded under the 
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Road Cess Act, the value of the whole of the filatures may be set 
down at not less than Rs. 450,000. Each basin is worked by two 
persons; the total number of persons employed is thus 10,600. 
One-half of these represent the skilled workmen ; there is, besides, 
a large number of peons, overseers, and clerks. The quantity of 
silk manufactured yearly cannot be accurately ascertained, but it 
probably amounts to 3000 mounds (246,000 lbs.) in an ordinary 
year. Estimated at a low price, say Rs. 14 per ser % owing to the 
unfavourable state of the market, the value of the silk produced will ' 
be found to amount to the large sum of Rs. 1,680,000 (£ 168,000). 
The amount paid to rearers of silkworms on this quantity of silk is 
about Rs. 1,080,000, and to the spinners about Rs. 180,000. If to 
these sums is added the cost of establishment, Rs. 240,000, the 
expenditure involved in manufacturing the product of an ordinary 
year will be found to amount to about Rs. 1,500,000 (^150,000). 
The margin of profits is not large, considering the outlay and the 
risks of the trade. These figures refer to spinning only. 

1 The weaving of silk cloths forms another branch of the industry 
of considerable importance. Looms are found in no less than 137 
villages of the District The villages of Basud, Bishnupur, and 
Margrdm, in the Rampur Hdt Subdivision, and Mirzdpur in the 
Jangipur Subdivision, especially contain a large number of weavers. 
In these two Subdivisions alone there are 1450 weavers, and the 
number in the whole District may be computed at 1900, besides 
the adult members of their families, who generally assist them in 
weaving. These weavers work under advances from silk merchants. 
They are supplied with raw material by the latter, and return the 
manufactured cloth, receiving wages for their labour. Last year 
from eighty to one hundred thousand pieces of silk were woven, 
the value of which could not have been less than Rs. 600,000 
(,£60,000). The amount spent amongst weavers for wages was 
about Rs. 100,000 (;£io,ooo). 

‘The extent of the mulberry cultivation may be estimated at 
50,000 big/tds (17,000 acres), an estimate more probably under than 
above the mark. The rent of this land probably amounts to 
Rs. 150,000 (^15,000); while an average profit per annum of 
Rs. io on each bighd (£$ an acre) may be accepted as the gain of 
the cultivator of the present time (1876).’ 

Indigo Manufacture is not at present in a flourishing state in 
Murshiddbdd District. The following remarks on this industry are 
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taken from the Report of the Revenue Surveyor, dated 1857 
1 The chief indigo factories are in the Bdgri, or eastern half of the 
District The rich low lands along the Ganges, the chars or 
islands in its course, and the low lands near jhils and water-courses, 
refreshed by inundation deposits, offer the best prospect to the 
planter. It often happens, however, that sand deposited is not 
good soil ; that chars which yielded a splendid return one.year, are 
moved lower down the river to another next year ; or that large tracts 
of land are found, on the subsidence of the rivers, to have been 
washed away. In addition, the casualties of wind and weather; 
too much sunshine ; too much rain ; too quick a rise of the rivers, 
forcing too early a cutting of plant, and affording little or no time 
to work it off ; bad weather during the making season preventing 
good deposit of fecula, and a hundred other causes, all combine 
to make indigo planting as hazardous as it often is lucrative. 1 

Since the date of this Report, the manufacture of indigo has con- 
siderably fallen off. The unfortunate disturbances in 1859-60 were 
particularly disastrous to this District ; and Murshiddbdd witnessed 
the most serious case of loss of life which took place during those 
troubled times in an attack upon a factory. Many ruined factories 
may now be seen in various parts of the District, and the concerns 
which continue to work are beset with difficulties. The mode of 
preparing the dye does not materially differ from that which has 
been described at length in the Statistical Account of Nadiyd Dis- 
trict (vol. ii. pp. 97-101). The plant is bruised and fermented in 
vats of water. The dye is deposited in the form of a blue powder, 
which is collected, dried in presses, and formed into the cakes in 
which it is known in commerce. At the present time the annual 
out-turn from twelve different concerns averages about 3000 maunds , 
or 2214 hundredweights, of which the value may be estimated at 
seven likhs of rupees, or ,£70,000. 

Ivory Carving used to be carried on to a great extent at 
Kdsimbdzdr. The carvers now live in Murshiddbdd city and 
Barhampur. They are clever workers, and can copy any models 
supplied to them. The toys and figures which they are in the 
habit of making are turned out with great skill, neatness, and 
despatch. The articles commonly made are elephants, caparisoned 
or plain, horses, equipages of all sorts with their drivers, palanquins 
with bearers, ships, boats, camels, oxen, marriage processions, 
servants of all classes, Hindu idols, table ornaments, chessmen. 
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draughtsmen, paper-cutters, flowers, cones, brush-handles, puzzles, 
letters, kharams or native shoes, carte-de-visite frames, walking- 
sticks, etc. The process is very simple, consisting only of chiselling 
with the hand and polishing. The polishing is done by means of 
fish scales. The finer workmanship is accomplished with a stylus, 
which the carvers call by the common native name for a pen, 
kalattf . 

Brass-Work. — The bell-metal work made at Barhampur, which 
is called kkdgrdi y from Khigrd, the trading quarter of the town, is 
among the most famous in the country, and is highly prized by the 
natives of Calcutta and the metropolitan Districts. The metal not 
unfrcquently contains a considerable proportion of silver. To this 
fact its superiority is partly due, as well as to the more elegant make 
and the greater polish given to the wares. The actual process of 
manufacture does not materially differ from that followed by the 
braziers in other Districts. The principal articles produced com- 
prise plates of both large and small sizes, cups of various sorts, 
pdnddtiSy and spittoons. 

Miscellaneous Manufactures. — The city of Murshiddbdd is 
famous for its lace-work ; clothes, gloves, slippers, caps, etc. are 
beautifully and skilfully embroidered with gold and silver lace. 
Another class of artisans in the city are celebrated for' the skill 
with which they make musical instruments, and the tubes of hookahs. 
Jute and hemp are also worked up into gunny-bags, etc.; and the 
members of the Dom caste weave mats and basket-work to a con- 
siderable extent. Silk goods are still woven in various places, but 
this industry is now in a very decayed state. The two best-known 
patterns are called 4 peacock's neck* and 4 sunshade.' Coarse cotton 
cloths are woven in all parts of the District, but none of good 
quality. Towels and dusters can be obtained if ordered. 

The Material Condition of the Manufacturing Classes 
is described by the Collector as being very low. The weavers in 
particular, who form the most numerous class of artisans in the 
District, are always in debt, and in their appearance very squalid 
and miserable. 4 Their physique generally,' writes the Assistant- 
Magistrate of Ldlbagh Subdivision, 4 proves that they are leading 
an unhealthy and half-starved existence.’ They live from hand to 
mouth, on low wages, which are not always punctually paid ; and 
their work also is very precarious. Their life is one of sedentary 
labour, passed within filthy houses. The reason for their degraded 
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position is to be sought for in the decay of the silk-weaving industry. 
That the supply of skilled labour is at present greater than the 
demand is the general opinion among the native residents. The 
demand for the silk fabrics of Murshidibdd has been steadily 
diminishing for years past ; and before there is time for the supply 
of labour to sink to the diminished demand, there must always be 
great distress among the labourers during the process of adjustment. 
The downfall of the towns which owed their former prosperity to 
this industry bears palpable evidence to the change. Kdsimbizdr 
consists now merely of a few ruins, surrounded by a swamp. Mirzd- 
pur, in the Jangipur Subdivision, was a flourishing town less than 
twenty years ago, and its silk-weavers were the most numerous 
class ; but now an atmosphere of hopeless decay broods over the 
whole place. In both these cases, no doubt, a change of sanitary 
conditions, and the outbreak of malarious fever, have contributed 
much to the results ; but the weaving trade, which has deserted 
Kisimbizdr and Mirzdpur, has not settled elsewhere, and is- 
gradually, but surely, dying out in the District. 

The other artisans in Murshiddbad, especially the braziers and 
the ivory-carvers, are much better off. *1 hey live far more comfort- 
ably than well-to-do agriculturists, and have a social position 
superior to that of both cultivators and weavers. One of the 
reasons for this marked difference between these two classes of 
manufacturers is, that the braziers and carvers arc capitalists as well 
as labourers ; they supply their own materials, and sell their work in 
their own shops. It may be laid down as a rule which universally 
holds good in this District, that all capitalist manufacturers who sell 
their own wares are well-to-do, while those who work for hire on 
the advance-system are very badly off. 

The wages of the silk-weavers are regulated not by time, but by 
the quantity of work done. The rate varies from Rs. 2. 8. o to 
Rs. 4 for every five yards of silk woven ; and the average, if reckoned 
by the day, would be somewhere about 5 Annas or 7^d., but it must 
be recollected that few weavers arc in constant employment. It is 
not possible to give any estimate of the wages of a brazier or other 
artisan of the class who are their own capitalists, for they do not 
work for hire. It may be stated generally, that the average wages 
of the manufacturing classes range from 3 to 6 AnnAs t or from 4}d. 
to 9<L a day. Some of the best-paid classes may get as much as 
Rs. 15 per month, or a year. 
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Except in the case of the silk and indigo manufactures, there is no 
well-marked distinction in the District between labour and capital. 
Allusion has already been made to the system of money advances 
foj: silk-spinning. Indigo cultivation is also carried on by a system 
of advances. There are no class of manufacturers in, the District 
bound to work in a manner that affects their personal freedom. 

Decaying or Extinct Manufactures. — The decline in the 
silk-weaving industry, which has already been alluded to, may be 
realized from the fact that, so late as the time of Alt Vardl Khin, 
raw silk to the value of ^875,000 was annually entered in the 
Custom House books at Murshiddbdd. This is exclusive of the 
European investments, which were not entered there, as being 
either duty free or paying duty at Hiiglf. Apart from the decaying 
silk manufacture, and the many skilled handicrafts which used to 
flourish at Kdsimbizir, the Collector reports that there used to be 
formerly thriving manufactures of brass and iron at a place called 
Kinsiribizir, a little to the north of Azimganj. There are now 
but few forges and shops remaining here, and the manufacture is 
almost extinct. It is not known that there are any traditions in the 
District of ancient processes of workmanship that have died out. 

The following table shows the number of male skilled workers, 
mechanics, and artisans, arranged under their respective trades, ac- 
cording to the District Compilation based upon the Census of 1872. 


Manufacturing Classes and Artisans (Males). 



No of 


No. of 


No. of 

Occupation 

Male 

Adults 

Occupation. 

Male 

Adults 

Occupation. 

Male 

Adults. 

Indigo manufac- 


Jewellers, 

Watchmakers, 

20 

Jute-weavers, 

*5 

turers. 

4 

4 

Carpet-makers, . 

150 

Tar manufacturers. 

3 


1883 

Dyers, . 

10 

Contractors, . 

35 

Lime- makers, 

85 

Tailors, 

*53° 

Bricklayers {rdj- 

Cabinetmakers, . 

77 

Shoemakers, 

716 

mist ns), . 

161 a 

Mat-makers, 

*93 

Ornament-makers, 

177 

Stone-masons, 

a 

Basket-makers, . 

642 

Net-makers, . 

3 

Sawyers, 

9 

Toy-makers, 

*7 

Thread-makers . 

55 

Carpenters, . 

aoo 6 

Hookah-makers. . 

61 

Embroiderers, 


Thatchers, . 

43 

lacquered Ware 


Silk-spinners, 

■q 

Brick -dealers. 

a 

makers. 

18 

Blanket-makers, . 

■j 

Cart-builders, 

15 

Garland-makers, . 

9° 

Daftrls , 

IIHeI 

Blacksmiths.. 

175 a 


3 

Booksellers, 

3 

Rrasiers, 

109 

Shell-carvers, 

5*7 

Paper makers. 

43 

Bell-metal makers 
(kdnsdris). 
Tinmen, 

Kaldigars, . 

33 

a 

5 

Caneworkers, 
Workers in sold, . 
Cotton-carders, . 
Silk-weavers, 

60 

65 

*3 

6390 

Compositors, 

*3 

Goldsmiths, . 

1937 

Cotton- weavers, . 

"557 

Total, . 

31.913 
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Commerce and Trade. — The District of Murshidibdd nrm p fr g 
a very convenient situation for river traffic, lying between the two 
first offshoots of the Ganges, which leads southwards direct to 
Calcutta. The eastern half of the District, surrounded by the 
Ganges, Bhigirathi, and Jalangi, has from time immemorial been the 
seat of large commercial towns ; and the East Indian Railway has 
lately opened out a new era of prosperity to the western portion. 
The principal seats of commerce are Jangipur, Azimganj, Ji^ganj, 
the city of Murshiddbid, Barhampur, including Khdgri, on the 
Bhdgirathf ; Bhagwdngoli and Dhuliin on the Ganges ; Murfrdi, a 
railway station in the north-west of the District ; and Beldingd in 
the south-east Trade is carried on chiefly by permanent markets ; 
but, in the case of a few articles, by means of village hits , held at 
stated intervals. The fairs most frequented for the purposes of 
buying and selling are those held at Dhulidn in April, Jangipur in 
May, Chaltii near Barhampur in April, Siktipur in March, and 
Kdndi in November. The chief articles of trade are rice, pulses, 
gram, oil-seeds, raw silk, woven silk, salt, cotton, cotton goods, 
sugar, tobacco, jute, hemp, gunny-bags,^/, ivory ornaments, pottery, 
brass and bell-metal utensils, spices, indigo, and precious stones. 
The three great local manufactures, silk, indigo, and metal ware, 
are largely exported into other Districts and to Calcutta ; and in 
the case of raw silk and indigo, through Calcutta to Europe. Much 
of the raw silk wound in Murshiddbid is destined for the Lyons 
market. The silk cocoons are partly reared in the District, and 
partly imported from Maldah and Rdjshdhi. The town of Jangipur 
is the centre of the silk trade. Apart from its manufactures, the 
agricultural produce of Murshidibdd is more than sufficient to meet 
the local consumption. Rice especially is, in ordinary seasons, 
exported in large quantities, both up the Ganges towards the north- 
west, and by rail and boat to Calcutta. The chief imports into the 
District, received in exchange for these exports, are cotton cloth, 
salt, jute, and spices. 

The Collector, in his Administration Report for 1872-73, gives 
the following description of the internal movements of trade within 
the District, and of the condition of the trading classes . — ‘Taking 
the District as a whole, it may be said that most commodities are 
the subject of export from, or import to, some part of it. Thus, 
to take the important article of rice, there are very considerable 
exports from the rice-producing west, or Rdrh, to Calcutta, the north- 
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west, and the eastern parts of the District itself; while, on the 
other hand, the east, or Bigri, imports very largely from the rice- 
producing Districts on the further side of the Ganges. I am not 
in a position to state how the balance of trade in this staple 
ordinarily stands, but I incline to the opinion that during the 
past year the exports exceeded the imports. The chief com- 
modities imported, other than rice, appear to be cotton, salt, jute, 
oil-seeds, sugar, tobacco, vegetables, and gU 9 while the chief exports 
are indigo, silk, pulses, and salt In the case of cotton, jute, and 
salt, large quantities of the imports in reality only pass through the 
District, and are sent on to other parts. Thus, cotton and jute 
consigned in large quantities to the Azfmganj merchants are 
landed at Bhagwdngold in the rains, and at Aldtalf, or New Bhag- 
wdngold, in the dry season, and thence sent in carts vid Kdndf to 
Synthid, and so by rail to Calcutta. Salt also is imported in large 
quantities, merely for the purpose of re-shipment and transmission 
to other Districts. A very large proportion of the products of the 
manufacture of indigo and raw silk passes through the hands of 
the managers of three influential European firms, by whom exports 
are made to Calcutta ; but the smaller native proprietor of factories 
also generally adopts the same course with regard to the bulk of 
his produce. During certain seasons of the year there is a very 
considerable internal trade, or interchange of commodities between 
the east and west of the District. In the cold weather, I have 
frequently met long processions of carts and pack-bullocks (chiefly 
the latter, if their owners come from the west, where roads are 
scarce and bad) laden with rice, the great produce of the west ; 
and these will return with oil-seeds, or other cold-weather pro- 
duce of the east, or vice versd. 

4 So far as I have been able to ascertain, the year was one of 
more than usual commercial prosperity. Certainly, judging from 
appearances, I should conclude that the Oswdls or Jains of Azfm- 
ganj, Bdluchar, Murshiddbdd, and Barhampur, who are the princi- 
pal merchants and bankers in the District, are rapidly accumulating 
wealth ; and they evince now, as in former days, an inclination to 
invest a portion of their gains in the soil of the country where they 
have taken up their abode. These men appear to have a genius 
for trade, and their careful and frugal habits are eminently suited to 
the accumulation of money, being seldom disturbed by alternations 
of lavish expenditure, except in the case of religious observances. 
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They gratify their pride and love of show by the entertainment of 
retainers from the north-west ; even as they have for some years 
past indulged their religious feelings by taking leases of some miles 
of the Bhlgirathi from the samlnddrs, and preventing fish being 
caught in these waters. There is, however, reason to believe that 
not only have the larger merchants prospered, but that those whose 
transactions are on a much smaller scale have had cause to be 
grateful for the results of the year.’ 

The Collector also thinks it worthy of notice that in the north- 
western portion of the District, in thdni Palsl and part of thdnd 
Minipur, commodities are usually exchanged according to the 
primitive method of barter. Rice is there a very common standard 
of value ; and salt, fish, oil, sweetmeats, and most other necessaries, 
except clothing, are habitually bartered for rice. 

Statistics of River Trade.— The following statistics, which 
are the most complete and trustworthy that have yet been obtained, 
are derived from a Resolution of Government on 1 The Boat Traffic 
of Bengal,’ dated 18th October 1875 : — 

The trade between the District of Murshidlbdd and the Districts 
of Behar and of the North-Western Provinces, so far as it passes up 
and down the Ganges, is registered at Slhibganj. The following 
are the results thus afforded, showing as far as possible the places 
of despatch and of destination. In the year 187*, the total amount 
of commodities of all kinds destined for Murshidlbdd, which passed 
Sihibganj on its way down-stream, was 43 I » 53 * mounds or 15,797 
tons; of which total, 104,659 maunds or 3832 tons were consigned 
to Jangipur, 145,254 maunds or 5317 tons to Jilganj, and 181,618 
maunds or 6648 tons to Dhulidn. In 1873, the total amounted to 
563,409 maunds or 20,624 tons ; of which Jangipur took 99,052 
maunds or 3626 tons, Jilganj 189,285 maunds or 6929 tons, and 
Dhuliln 275,072 maunds or 10,069 tons. In 1874, the year of 
scarcity, the total was 427,977 maunds or 15,667 tons; giving 
89,778 maunds or 3286 tons to Jangipur, 109,659 maunds or 
4014 tons to Jilganj, and 228,540 maunds or 8366 tons to 
Dhuliln. The up-stream traffic from Murshiddbld, ascertained in 
the same way, amounted in 1872 to a total of 4 ° 5 i ®45 maunds or 
*4,857 tons; of which 132,99^ maunds or 4868 tons were de- 
spatched from Dhuliln, and 272,849 maunds or 9989 tons from 
Jangipur. In 1873, the total was 504,751 maunds or 18,477 
tons; being 260,215 maunds or 9525 tons from Dhuliln, and 
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244536 maunds or 8952 tons from Jangipur. In 1874 the year 
of scarcity, the total up-traffic diminished to 125,070 mounds or 
4578 tons ; 102,305 maunds or 3745 tons from Dhuliin, and only 
22,765 maunds or 833 tons from Jangipur. In order to obtain 
the total river traffic of the above-mentioned towns, it would be 
necessary to add to the above figures the amount registered at 
Jangipur itself, as exported from these towns up and down the 
Bhigirathf, which has not been already included. The returns of 
the Bhigirathf traffic at Jangipur for 1874 show that 71,383 
mounds or 2613 tons were exported down-stream, which had been 
originally shipped at Dhuliin, and 27,775 maunds or 1016 tons 
from Jangipur itself. So far, therefore, as can be gathered from 
these registry stations, it may be roughly stated that the total river 
traffic, both up and down-stream, of Dhuliin in 1872 amounted 
to 3x4,614 maunds or 11,516 tons; in 1873, to 535,287 rounds 
or 19,594 tons; and in 1874,10 402,228 maunds or 14,724 tons. 
The total traffic of Jangipur was, in 1872, about 377,508 maunds 
or 13,821 tons; in 1873, 343,588 maunds or 12,578 tons; and in 
1874, 140,318 maunds or 5135 tons. 

It is not possible to divide these totals among the many different 
commodities of which they are composed. It can only be affirmed 
generally of the imports that about 120,000 maunds or 4393 tons 
of sugar are received from the North-Western Provinces at the river 
marts of Murghidibid, to be either forwarded to Calcutta, or re-dis- 
tributed among other Districts of western and central Bengal ; and 
that a great quantity of tobacco and cotton is received on the same 
conditions. Concerning food-grains and oil-seeds, the Resolution 
from which all these figures are taken makes the following remarks : — 
4 One of the most important markets for cereals in Bengal is Dhuliin. 
In 1872 it was ascertained by local inquiries that upwards of 
300,000 maunds or 10,982 tons of mdskdldi were brought into this 
market during the year, partly from rural villages in the District, 
and partly from Maldah, Pumiah, and Rijshihf. Of this immense 
total, some part was exported to Bfrbhiim, Bard win, and Binkuri, 
where the consumption of this pulse is laige ; and a considerable 
quantity up-country into Tirhut. In the same year, about 50,000 
maunds or 1830 tons of gram were imported into Dhuliin from 
Behar and Bhdgalpur, and re-exported to Calcutta. The imports of 
wheat reached 200,000 maunds or 7320 tons, of which a little had 
been grown in the District ; but the larger part came from Maldah, 
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Purniah, Bhigalpur, and Monghyr. The imports of oil-seeds are 
also put down at 200,000 mounds or 7320 tons. Both wheat and 
oil-seeds are re-exported, principally to Calcutta, but also to the 
neighbouring Districts.’ Of the total quantity of pulses which pass 
Sihibganj going up-stream, the greater part is shipped at Dhuliin, 
and consigned to Roshri and other places in the Patni Division. 
The amount of rice exported up-stream from the District, of Mur- 
shidibid is returned as follows: — In 1872, 306,018 mounds or 
11,202 tons ; in 1873, 292,843 mounds or 10,720 tons; in 1874, 
the year of the scarcity, only 28,567 mounds or 1045 tons. ‘The 
rice trade of Dhuliin, the principal mart of Murshidibid, is not so 
brisk, as that of some other places in the District. Jangipur sur- 
passes it, and probably Muririi also. In the year 1872-73, Dhuliin 
dealt in about 100,000 mhunds or 3660 tons of rice, partly home- 
grown, but the greater part importations from Riiganj in Dinijpur 
and Niriinganj in Dacca. Into the Jangipur market, during the 
same year, about 150,000 mounds or 5491 tons of rice were brought 
from the western part of the District. In 1873 the Sihibganj 
registered exports from Jangipur amounted to 215,000 mounds or 
7870 tons. From the west part of Murshidibid, or the Rimpur 
Hit Subdivision, where dman rice is grown almost to the exclusion 
of other crops, there are also large exports by rail, chiefly to Calcutta. 
During 1874 the total exports from this tract by rail were 288,372 
mounds or 10,556 tons, of which 127,655 mounds or 4673 tons 
were consigned to Howrah, and 59,337 mounds or 2172 tons to 
Chandemagar or Bhadreswar. The remainder was despatched up- 
country.’ 

The returns of the Bhigirathi traffic registered at Jangipur, are to 
some extent a repetition of those already recorded on the Ganges at 
Sihibganj. < The returns of the down-stream traffic are but slightly 
affected by the addition of the goods shipped lower down the river 
than Sihibganj, and include a small amount of traffic which starts 
afresh southwards from Dhuliin and Jangipur. ‘The up-stream 
traffic registered at Jangipur shows only the traffic shipped at stations 
on the Bhigirathi between Nadi yi town and Jangipur. The amount 
is inconsiderable, being about 300.000 mounds or 10,982 tons of all 
sorts of goods in 1873, and only 81,782 mounds or 2994 tons in 
1874. The bulk of the traffic in 1873 consisted of rice despatched 
from Jangipur itself to Revelganj and other Behar marts.’ The 
following are the figures of the down-stream traffic In 1873, 9040 
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boats, carrying 3,785,051 maunds or 138,559 tons; in 1874,8344 
boats, carrying 3,743,759 maunds or 137,011 tons. Of the total 
cargoes, nearly one-half in each year were composed of oil-seeds ; 
while pulses (including gram) and wheat each constituted about 
one-seventh. ‘A great number of the boats return eippty from 
Calcutta, and proceed to Rijshihi, Patni, Dindjpur, and Mai- 
dah, for cargoes of jute and rice. They sometimes go down 
the stream laden a second time during the inundation months; 
and in seasons when the channels of the river are exceptionally 
deep, even a third trip can be made by boats of moderate size in 
the course of five months. Of the total amount of the traffic which 
passes to Calcutta along the system known as the Nadiyd rivers, 
the Bhigirathf in 1873-74 carried a little more than one-half. The 
tolls levied at Jangipur on boats passing through the toll office 
amounted in 1870-71, the last year for which I can obtain the 
figures, to a sum of Rs. 84,353, or ^8435, 4 s * °d. The greater part 
was expended in efforts to keep open the channel of the Bhigirathf, 
and generally on the improvement of the Nadiyd rivers. 

The Resolution, from which so many extracts have already 
been made, states that the total import of salt into the District of 
Murshidibdd during r874 was 122,450 maunds or 4482 tons. This 
amount is brought by river, almost wholly by the Bhigirathf, and to 
it a small addition must be made for what is carried by the railway 
into the western part of the District. 

From September 1875, the system of registration for boat traffic, 
which has been already described as existing at Sihibganj and 
Jangipur, was extended to all the great water-ways of Bengal. The 
returns thus obtained are published monthly in The Statistical 
Reporter . The two following tables show (Table I.) the exports from 
the District of Murshiddbdd which were registered throughout 
Bengal during the six months, September 1875 to February 1876 ; 
and (Table II.) the imports into the District during the same period. 

From these tables it appears that the exports in Class I. (art i cle s 
registered by weight only) reached a total during the six months of 
510,160 maunds or 18,675 tons > and the imports in the same class, 
427,213 maunds or 15,639 tons, showing a balance in favour of the 
exports of 82,947 maunds or 3036 tons. This difference, however, 
is more than accounted for by the large exportation of food-grains, 
which, under the four headings of wheat, pulses and gram, rice, 

[ Sentence continued on page 165. 



Statistics of the River Traffic of Murshidabad District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876. Table I. (Exports.) 


# DocaimoM or Goods. 


October. 

N ov em- 
ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January. 

February. 

Total. 

^ Class I. 

mmunds 

mounds. 

mmunds. 

mmunds. 

mmunds. 

mounds. 

mmunds. 

Coal and coke, . 

7.86s 

9.930 

*,950 

30 

18 

30 

>9.8*3 

Cotton 

534 

945 

969 

230 

*19 

••• 

3.097 

Chemicals and medicines, . 

9 


... 




a 

Intoxicating drugs, 

Cochineal, .... 

i8 

5 



... 

... 

,i 

Vermilion, .... 

... 


... 

5 

400 

... 

495 

Lac-dye, .... 

109 





40 

*49 

Red-wood 

5 


... 

. . 



5 

Red-earth 

... 





900 

900 

Kiramchi , .... 



... 

90 



90 

Indigo 

Betel-nuts 

zoo 


129 

*35 

... 


364 

337 

179 

6 

*4* 

817 

59 

1,546 

Fuel and firewood, 

5.89° 

2,182 

*,050 


zoo 

*.3*5 


Fruits, dried, 

3 a 5 

806 

... 

3 


93a 

Fruits, fresh, and vegetables, 

970 

443 

77 

139 

960 

*»^®4 

Wheat 

>7.758 

9.793 

ai.359 

7. *78 

2,060 

17,781 

53.760 

1,891 

60,038 

Pulses and gram, 

Rice 

29,976 

3.937 

19.399 

3,859 

33,134 

3.436 

11.484 

91,642 

30,504 

84.M 

191,178 

168.829 

Paddy, .... 

676 

1,039 

*43 

29 

202 

136 

9,294 

Other cereals, . 

718 

i,733 

7,03* 

5.089 

I.582 

3,9*9 

19,07a 

Jute and other raw fibres, . 

339 

164 

*,37* 

4.363 

4.378 

a,794 

*3.309 

Fibres, manufactures of, . 

401 

142 

96 

196 

2,130 

1,660 

4,615 

Silk, raw, .... 

130 

115 

56 


88 

6 

585 

Hides 


600 

*75 

zoo 

... 

... 

875 

Iron and its manufactures, 

34 

22 

900 


39 

6a 

347 

Copper and brass, 

116 

61 

9 

*37 

2 

5 

4 2 

Other metals, 

1x6 

3 1 

3 


26 

... 

176 

3.5*7 

Lime and limestone, . 

7S° 

275 

*,597 

340 

200 

4«S 

Stone, . • . 



"8a 


350 

... 

250 

Ghl t 

78 


*5 


a 

*77 

Oil 

22 

12 

39 

4 

*9 

4 

100 

Linseed 

8,190 

1.506 

3. 82 4 

4.5* 6 

i, 800 

561 

30,397 

Til seed 

241 

i*4 

... 




355 

Mustard seed, . 

x,8it 

*4.520 

5.339 

2,104 

*.*55 

49* 

35,330 

Castor-oilseed, . 

187 

400 

200 

260 


10 

797 

Poppy seed, 

5» 

148 

268 

20 

35 

*.048 

Surgvjd- seed, 

3.281 

*73 



356 

Salt 

3.529 

a.35o 

2.293 

*,753 

9,031 

15.236 

Other saline substances. 

1.346 

43 

401 

10 

12 

428 

a, *39 
3.966 

Spices and condiments, 

1,228 

487 

677 

856 

457 

261 

Sugar, refined, . 

629 

210 

3* 

150 

80 

64 

'■ft 

Sugar, unrefined. 

5*5 

Zl 

*38 

22 

zoo 

50 

836 

12 

Tea, 

12 


• M 


M. 

189 

Tobacco, .... 

569 

374 

628 

376 

844 

9,980 

Miscellaneous, . 



ZOO 

77 

564 

>.»5° 

*,99* 

Total. . 



75.595 



129,899 

510,160 

Class 11. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Goats and sheep, 

1 ortolses 

.so 




... 

... 

4 2 

22 

Timber 

59 


*37 

12 

"*65 

5* 

Bamboos, .... 

6.382 

7**3° 


16 

85 

13.678 

Cocoa-nuts, 

11,400 

*35 

2,200 

6,270 

1.200 

... 

*i.>95 

Gunny-bags, 


240 


S5°o 

... 

••• 

940 

Hay and straw (bundles), . 
Bricks 

>8.ss<> 

... 




5.500 

18,550 

Miscellaneous, . 

L975 

16 

1,300 

... 

... 

... 

3.39* 

Class III. 

Re. 

Rs. 

R. 

R* 

Re. 

R*. 

Re. 

Cotton (European) manufrs., 
Cotton (Native) manufrs., . 
Miscellaneous (Native) goods, 

84,142 

600 

1,0.5 

boo 

900 

**5 

• ee 

86,oBa 

600 

1.983 

1,911 

3.859 

1.54* 

1,020 

3.901 

*4,3*5 

Total, . . 

86,125 

3,511 

5474 

*,74* 

*.*45 

3,90* 

100,897 
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Statistics or the River Traffic or Murshidabad District for n 
Six Months ending February 1876. Table II. (Imports.) 


Novtm- Decern- I - 
bcr. ber. 


January. 


Class I. 

Coal and coke, . 

Cotton, ■ 

Cotton, twist (European), 
Chemicals and medicines, 
Safflower. . 


irosr 


Red-wood, 

Red-earth, 


maunds. 

20 t.995 3.960 

539 349 463 

25 3 

32 130 


Betel-nuts, 

Fuel and firewood, . 



4-970 

1,410 

Fruits, fresh, and vegetables, 

180 

250 

Wheat, .... 

5- ”4 

2,407 

Pulses and gram, 

8,256 

1,922 

Rice 

5.89° 

3,876 

Paddy 

5.851 

4,676 

Other cereals, 

745 

972 

Jute and other raw fibres, . 

206 

353 

'Fibres, manufactures of, 

171 

27 

Silk, raw, . 

132 

54 

Iron and its manufactures, 

450 

22 

Copper and brass, 

10 

117 

Other metals. 

85 

30 

Lime and limestone, . 

9,100 

1.625 

Stone, 

*.325 


Shell-lac 


... 

CM. 

633 

933 

Oil 

168 

1 21 

Linseed. . 

1,144 

622 

7Y/-seed, . 



Mustard seed, . 

17,038 

17,344 

Castor-oil •seed, . 



Poppy seed, 

699 

233 

Surgujd-seed. . 

Salt. . 

Other sfdine substances, 

Spices and condiments, 

Sugar, refined, . 

Sunr. unrefined 

14.667 

5.040 

957 

3.695 

70 

5.9i8 

2,582 

83 

*.590 


r 9*983 17,872 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



12 



400 


800 

a. 75 o 

i3»6oo 

4.200 

48,937 


*.350 

4.823 

79.846 

9,671 

96.815 

... 

750 

75 ® 
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Sentence continued from page 162.] 

and ‘other’ cereals, aggregated 369,110 mounds, ox 13,512 tons, 
being 72 per cent of the total exports; while the importation of 
the same four classes of food-grains was only 39,656 mounds , or 
1451 tons, which is but 9 per cent of the total imports. On the 
other hand, it is noteworthy that, in the single case of paddy or 
unhusked rice, the imports exceed the exports by about eightfold. 
The export of various sorts of oil-seeds reached 48,273 mounds , or 
1767 tons, almost equally shared between linseed and mustard- 
seed ; the import was 78,692 mounds , or 2880 tons, and was nearly 
altogether confined to mustard. The export of salt was 15,236 
mounds , or 557 tons; while the import was as much as 87,529 
mounds , or 3204 tons, leaving apparently 72,293 mounds or 2647 
tons for local consumption. To this balance there falls to be added 
the importation of salt into the west of the District by rail ; and 
it is known that this is considerable. Coal and coke was exported 
to the large amount of 19,813 mounds or 725 tons, against 7468 
mounds or 273 tons imported. 

Under Class II. (articles registered by number only) there is 
nothing to call for comment beyond the large number (165,350) of 
cocoa-nuts imported in the month of September. The circumstance 
that the figures are identical in the two tables both for ‘ bricks ' and 
‘miscellaneous,’ in that month, proves that these entries are not 
exports and imports proper, but merely a registration at Jangipur of 
articles passing from one part of the District. How far this element 
of confusion may have swelled other entries in the two tables, it is 
not possible to discover ; but it does not appear probable that the 
great totals have been very materially affected. 

Class III. (articles registered by value only) shows exports during 
the six months worth ^10,089, 14s. od., against imports worth 

5,448, 14s. od., giving an apparent excess of imports amount- 
ing to ^5359, or nearly one-third. To this, again, there should 
be added the imports of European piece-goods by rail. But the 
returns in this class are especially misleading, unless extended 
over a much longer period than six months, as they are liable 
to be entirely altered by the accident of a few valuable cargoes, or 
the occurrence of some frequented fair. For example, in the one 
month of September 1875, e x P° rts °f European cotton manu- 
factures were valued at ^8414, 4s. od., or no less than 83 per 
cent, of the total exports in Class III. for the six months; while in 
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January 1876 the imports of miscellaneous native goods reached 
^7984, 1 as. od., or 51 per cent of the total imports for the half- 
year. 

With regard to the destination of the exports and the origin of 
the imports, it is impossible to obtain accurate information; hut 
approximate results may be gained by analysing the returns at the 
several registration stations. In the first place, as the station at 
Jangipur on the Bhdgirathi lies within the boundaries of the District, 
it is evident that there arises from this cause a certain amount of 
double-registration, as has already been shown in the case of Class 
II. A boat passing Jangipur with a cargo taken on board at a 
mart within the District, and destined to be unloaded at a second 
mart also within the District, would of necessity be registered twice ; 
and the weight, etc. of the cargo would be twice entered, once as 
an import and again as an export It might also happen that this 
very same cargo, on transhipment into another boat, would be a 
third time entered at some registration station beyond the District, ' 
as an export from Murshidibdd. There is, however, good reason 
to suppose that, in the present case, the amount of double-registra- 
tion thus produced is not of any considerable extent, and that, in 
the gross, it may be safely disregarded. But in another way the 
returns at Jangipur give rise to a difficulty which it is not possible 
to remove. These returns, as might be expected, contribute largely 
to constitute the totals given in both tables ; but no means is 
afforded for ascertaining the direction in which the boats passed 
the station. In other words, it is impossible to discover whether 
an export from Murshidibdd registered at Jangipur was destined 
for Calcutta or for Behar ; and the same with the imports. The 
Jangipur returns, therefore, must be put altogether on one side, as 
affording no useful materials. We are left, then, with the regi- 
stration stations beyond the limits of the District ; and from these 
we can draw conclusions of a certain value. It is clear that the 
whole of the import trade, and the larger portion of the export trade, • 
which Murshidlbid District carries on with Calcutta, will be registered 
at the stations of Nadiyi and HiigK ; while almost the whole- of the 
imports from up-country, and a considerable portion of the exports 
in that direction, will be registered at Sihibganj, Patni, and Daraull. 
Now the total in Class I. of the exports from Murshidibid, regis- 
tered in Nadiyd and Jltlglf, amounted during the six months to 
* 97 * 3*3 "mads, or 7223 tons, being 38 per cent, of the total exports ; 
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while the exports registered at Sdhibganj, Patnd, and Darauli were 
only 65,171 maundsy or 2386 tons, about 13 per cent. Of the 
imports, no, 100 maundsy or 4030 tons, being about one-quarter, 
were registered at the two stations in the south; and 219,208 
maundsy or 8025 tons, being about one-half, were registered at the 
three stations higher up the Ganges. The remainder, in each case, 
was chiefly registered at Jangipur. 

The Statistical Reporter furnishes detailed information for certain 
staple articles of trade, during the last four months of the half-year, 
from November 1875 to February 1876 inclusive. The exports of 
jute in that period came almost entirely from the city of Murshidd- 
bdd, which sent 10,130 maunds } or 370 tons, no less than five-sixths 
of the whole. The rice traffic naturally divides into the large trade 
with Behar, and the smaller business with Calcutta. Neither of 
these rose into importance until December ; but the Behar trade 
rapidly and progressively increased during the two following months. 
The total of the rice exports to Behar and the North-West during the 
three months, December to February, aggregated 118,425 maunds, 
or 4336 tons, of which Jangipur sent 64 per cent., and Dhulidn 29 
per cent The total sent to Calcutta during the same three months 
was 42,781 maundsy or 1566 tons, of which Murshiddbdd ut> sent 
36 per cent., and Jangipur 29 percent. The rice-exporting marts 
of the District may be arranged in the following order, together with 
the totals which they despatched in both directions: — Jangipur, 
90,081 ; Dhulidn, 38,008; Murshiddbdd, 15,239; Nutanganj, 8787 ; 
Bdluchar, 209; Jidganj, 140. During February, the District of 
Murshiddbdd despatched into Behar alone 68,55s maundsy or 2509 
tons, of food-grains of various sorts, which was 65 per cent, of the 
entire amount sent into that Province from all the Districts of 
Bengal. This total was made up of rice, 63,543 maunds ; pulses 
and gram, 3139; 4 other* cereals, 1813; paddy, 63. In the two 
months, November and December, the total of the exports of 
wheat from Murshiddbdd amounted to 28,537 maunds, or 1044 tons, 
of which Dhulidn contributed 15,599 maunds y and Murshiddbdd 
city 7385 ; the destination of these exports is not recorded, but it 
was probably Calcutta. In December, the exports of pulses and 
gram amounted to 1 1,484 maundsy or 420 tons, chiefly derived from 
the following marts : — Murshiddbdd, 3045 ; Tidkdtd, 2544 ; Dhulidn, 
1692; Jidganj, 1140; Jangipur, 1080. The importation of Euro- 
pean cotton manufactures into Murshiddbdd is comparatively insig- 
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nificant. The following were the chief importing marts during the 
four months : — Chak Isldmpur, with the value of ; Murshidd- 
bdd, Dhulidn, ^220 ; Jangipur, £20. 

Railway Traffic Returns. — The East Indian Railway Com- 
pany has furnished returns, showing in detail the destination of 
the salt and of the European piece-goods exported from Howrah. 
During the two months, January and February 1876, Murshiddbdd 
District received by rail 6826 ntaunds or 249 tons of salt, at the 
following stations : — Rdmpur Hdt, 3095 w& un ds ; Nalhdtf, 2089 ; 
Azfmganj, 1642. The total weight of piece-goods imported by rail 
during the same period was 2580 maunds , or 94 tons, at the follow- 
ing stations : Azfmganj, 2326 maunds ; Rdmpur Hdt, 148 ; Nalhdti, 
106. The figures for Murdrdi are given in the Statistical Account 
of the Santdl Pargands. 

Balance of Trade. — It has already been stated that there is 
every indication of growing wealth displayed by the Jain merchants 
of Murshiddbdd ; but, despite this circumstance, the Collector is of 
opinion that the balance of trade generally is not in favour of the 
District, or, at least, that no accumulation of coin is going on. In 
support of this opinion, he instances the exorbitant rates of interest 
which are habitually demanded and paid, and which will be presently 
given in detail. On the other hand, he acknowledges that very large 
sums of money are annually distributed in the District, in connection 
with the manufacture of silk and indigo ; and that this money is 
introduced from without by European capital. He is of opinion 
that much of the coin thus received is converted into bullion, 
and ultimately takes the shape of jewellery and other articles of 
luxury. 

In connection with this subject, the Collector mentions the 
curious circumstance that the price of bullion, both gold and silver, 
is uniformly higher at Murshiddbdd than at Calcutta ; but he adds 
the warning that it would be rash to draw any definite conclusion 
from this single fact. The value of gold at Murshiddbdd, as esti- 
mated by the silver standard, is above the value at Calcutta in the 
proportion of 32 to 31, Rs. 16 being generally given for every told 
weight of gold ; that is, for the value in Calcutta of Rs. 15. 8. o. 
This premium is far higher than would suffice to cover the cost and 
risk of transit. Silver bullion, again, is dearer than at Calcutta, as 
expressed in terms of the silver currency. In Calcutta the told of pure 
silver is worth Rs. 1. 1. o ; in Murshiddbdd its value is Rs. 1. 1. 6, 
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or a difference of 6 pies against the latter place. The proportion, 
in other terms, is 34 to 32 at Calcutta, and 35 to 32 at Murshiddbdd. 

Capital.— Whatever may be the general inclination in the balance 
of the local trade, there can be no doubt, in the Collector's judg- 
ment, that large accumulations of wealth are taking place in the 
hands of individuals, a state of things which may be compensated 
for by a flow of coin out of the District from the hands of the con- 
suming public. It is certain that the wholesale trade in transhipped 
commodities, which is managed from Azimganj, must result in safe 
profits to the rich merchants and bankers. The profits of trade, 
manufacture, and agriculture are not as a rule hoarded, but either 
employed in usury or in augmenting the business, or sunk in the 
purchase of jewellery and other ornaments. Hoarding, no doubt, 
does go on to a certain extent, as in every other part of Bengal. 

Rates of Interest.— The current rates of interest in the District 
are thus returned by the Collector. In the case of small transac- 
tions, where the borrower pledges some article of value, the rate of 
interest charged is ordinarily 3 pies per rupee per mensem , or 18J per 
cent, per annum ; if the articles pledged are brass utensils or iron 
tools, the rate may be double of the preceding, viz. 6 pies per rupee 
per mensem , or 37^ per cent, per annum. In large transactions, 
where a mortgage is given on moveable property, the rate of interest 
varies from 15 to 30 per cent, per annum. In illustration of this 
subject, the Collector states that the money market of the District 
is ruled by the rates prevailing in the Lalbdgh Subdivision, which 
contains the city of Murshiddbdd. It was found that the rate of 
interest on seven loans of this sort registered there during the year 
1870 gave an average of precisely 25 h per cent, per annum. In 
the case of large transactions, where a mortgage is given on houses 
or lands, the average of five cases registered in the I^dlbagh Sub- 
division was ascertained to be about 32 per cent, per annum. In 
ordinary unregistered loans of this class, the money is often advanced 
at a lower rate ; and it may be said that the common rates in such 
cases vary from 18 to 32 per cent. In petty agricultural advances 
to the cultivators, upon the personal security only of the borrower, 
it is customary to take as interest 50 peV cent, per annum. A system 
locally known as desi prevails extensively in the District, in accord- 
ance with which a sort of quasi-lien upon the crops is supposed to 
be given. This additional right of the creditor rests merely upon 
the force of custom. No lien is expressly stipulated for in the con- 
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tract, and it is doubtful how far it would be recognised by the 
English law ; but these cases rarely or never come into the courts. 
The essential feature of the desl system is the term fixed for the 
repayment of the loan, which is always harvest-time. Advances of 
grain are made by the mahdjans , or stock-holders, to the culti- 
vators, whether for seed or consumption, on condition that the 
principal shall be repaid in kind, when the next crop is gathered, 
together with the addition of one-half by way of interest, or 50 per 
cent Sometimes, but not often, the charge on account of interest 
is as much as the original principal, or at the rate of 100 per cent, 
in which case the loan is called dunt. In the purchase of a landed 
estate, 8 to 12 per cent, would be considered a fair return upon'the 
money invested. 

Banks, etc. — There are several large banking establishments at 
Azimganj, Baluchar, Jangipur, and Barhampur; and to these 
recourse is had in the case of large monetary transactions. In the 
rural parts of the District, the advances are chiefly/ made by the 
mahdjans , who are not usually shopkeepers, but themselves cultiva- 
tors on a large scale, and able to speculate with the surplus produce 
of their own fields. Moneyed men also conduct such transactions 
by means of grain purchased for the purpose. 

Imported Capital. — The manufacture of indigo is almost solely 
carried on with European capital, and under European supervision. 
The manufacture of silk is also conducted to a great extent by 
Europeans, who own all the larger concerns ; while the more 
numerous class of small filatures are owned by natives. It has 
already been stated that the value of silk annually exported from 
the District may be vaguely put at jQ 171,000, and the value of the 
indigo at ^70,000. This total of ,£241,000 may fairly be credited 
to the account of European capital ; but apart from the inferences 
to be derived from these figures, I have no means of estimating its 
total amount, the returns which it receives, or the quantity of em- 
ployment which it gives. 

Institutions. — The list of institutions in the District comprises 
charitable, educational, religious, and literary establishments. The 
dispensaries, lunatic asylums, and the schools will be described in 
greater detail in subsequent sections of this Account ; but they may 
be mentioned in this place, in order to give a complete view of the 
institutions in the District. 

Establishments for the relief of the poor are (1) charitable dis- 
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pensaries; (a) lunatic asylums; (3) atiihisdlds, or almshouses; and 
(4) charitable societies. The dispensaries are five in' number —at 
Barhampur, Murshidibid city, Azlmganj, Jangipur, and Jamud- 
Kindi A sixth dispensary was opened at Lilgoli, at the close of 
187a. The building at Murshiddbid is the property of the Nawib 
Nizfm, and is kept in repair at the expense of the Nizdmat funds. 
The building at Azfmganj was provided by Rdi Dhanpat Sinh 
Bahidur, and is still popularly called by his name, on account of his 
liberal contributions towards its support. The three remaining dispen- 
saries are chiefly maintained by local subscriptions, supplemented by 
aid from Government in the form of salaries to the medical officers, 
and European medicines and surgical instruments. The old lunatic 
asylum was at Mdidapur. This institution is still maintained ; but 
a new and larger asylum was opened at Barhampur towards the 
close of the year 1874. There are three atithlsdlds , or alms-houses, 
in the District ; one at Barhampur, founded by the Sen family of 
that town ; another at Bdluchar, founded by Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh 
Bahidur; and the third at Jangipur, supported by the proceeds of 
certain debottar mahals , which are estimated to yield about Rs. 
15,000 or ^1500 per annum. There is a charitable society at 
Barhampur. 

Establishments for the instruction of youth include, amongst others, 
the following: — The college at Barhampur; the Nizdmat college 
and the Nizdmat school, two separate institutions in the city of 
Murshiddbdd, supported out of the Nizdmat funds ; three missionary 
schools at Barhampur, of which one is an Anglo-vernacular school, 
founded in 1844, which teaches up to the university entrance ex- 
amination course ; another is a girls’ school, known as the Khdldsi 
bdzdr school, at which no fees arc charged ; and the third is an 
asylum, where a few Christian boys and girls are maintained and 
taught. There is ah English school at Bdluchar, supported by Rdi 
Lakshmipat Sinh Bahddur, and another at Nasfpur. There are 
several aided schools scattered through the District, of which two 
are girls’ schools, situated at Barhampur and Ldlbdgh. Of the 
middle vernacular schools, the best are those at Saiddbdd, Barham- 
pur, and Jangipur. To the first-named of these, a Government 
model school, the Mahdranf Swamamayi attached in 1871 a second 
pandit, on the salary of Rs. 15 a month. 

Of religious societies, founded with a view to the furtherance of 
spe I forms of faith, the most important is the Barhampur Brdhma 
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Samdj, which , has been described on a previous page. There is 
also an dkrd, or congregation of Vaishnav followers of Chaitanya, 
at Kunja-ghdt in Barhampur. 

There are no political societies in the District The literary 
institutions are two ; one at Barhampur, which is frequented by the 
native educated residents, chiefly Government officials and pleaders, 
and by a few Europeans. It meets monthly, when literary, social, 
and scientific subjects are discussed. There is another literary 
society of a similar kind at Jangipur. 

Newspapers. — There is at present only one newspaper published 
in the District, the Bhdrdt Ranjdn , printed in Bengali. It confines 
itself mainly to the discussion of topics of local and municipal interest, 
and is old-fashioned and conservative in its tendencies. The number 
of the subscribers is about x 50. A second vernacular newspaper, 
‘the Madhu-kuri , used to represent the more advanced school of 
opinion, but it has recently (1871) ceased to appear for want of 
support Mr. Long, in his essay on * The Banks of the Bhdgirathf,’ 
has the following passage: — ‘In 1838, an English newspaper was 
started, called The Murshiddbdd News . At first it met with a good 
circulation, and the Court of Directors subscribed for 10 copies; 
but afterwards it became scurrilous and indulged in personal 
abuse, and ceased to exist within the year.’ 

The Printing Presses of the District are two, both at Barham- 
pur. The Dhdn-Sindhu possesses a supply of English and Devd- 
ndgdrf type, but usually prints only in the Bengali character. The 
second press, the Satyd-ratnd, prints in Bengali only. 

Incomes and Income Tax. — The Collector in 1870 returned the 
estimated total of all the incomes in Murshiddbdd District, above 
£s°> at £320,000. The net amount of income tax realized in 
1870-71 was ,£12,174. The tax for that year was at the rate of 
3| per cent., from which it may be calculated that the actual income 
of the District was ,£389,568. In the following year, 1871-72, the 
rate of the income tax was reduced by one-half, to 1^ percent., and 
the minimum of incomes liable to assessment raised to ,£75 per 
annum. The net amount realized in that year was ^3470. In 
comparison with these figures, it may be mentioned that in 1860-61, 
the first year in which the income tax was levied, being at the rate 
of 4 per cent., the net amount realized was ,£21,472. 

History of the Diwani of Murshidabad.— It has already 
been mentioned that the District of Murshiddbdd contains two old 
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ruined cities, Badnhdt and Rdngdmdd, which carry the imagination 
back into the pre-historic period when Buddhist kings and indepen- 
dent Hindu rdjds ruled in Bengal. But the history proper of 
Murshidibdd dates only from the time when Murshid Kuli Khln 
removed the seat of Government to Maksuddbdd from Dacca. Its 
history closes with the battle of Plassey in 1757, leaving a brief 
period of little more than half a century, during which it was the 
metropolitan District of Bengal. The English, indeed', attempted 
for several years later to govern the country through the Muham- 
madan officials at Murshiddbdd, and all the various offices of the 
administration were not finally transferred to Calcutta until 1790. 
But, as a matter of fact, Calcutta had become the real capital of 
Bengal at a much earlier date. Sirdj-ud-Dauld was the last of the 
independent Nawdbs Ndzim, and his name terminates the history 
of the Diwdni of Murshiddbdd. To relate that history at length 
would be beyond the limits of this Account; but it may not be 
considered out of place to give a biographical sketch of the several 
Nawdbs, together with allusions to matters of general history, in 
illustration of the circumstances which led to the overthrow of the 
Muhammadan power in Bengal, and the growth of the English 
sovereignty. The origin of the city of Murshiddbdd has already 
been given on an earlier page. 

(1) Murshid Kuli Khan, not less well known as Jafar Khdn, 
was by birth a Hindu, being the son of a poor Brdhman. When a youth 
he had been taken as a slave to Persia, and there brought up in the 
Muhammadan faith. For the remainder of his life he continued 
a staunch adherent to his new creed, and on that account, apart 
from his severities as a tax-gatherer, his name is still abhorred by 
all orthodox Hindus. At different times of his life he seems to 
have been known by different names. The name he received from 
his master, on his initiation into the religion of Isldm, was Muham- 
mad Hddf. In English books he is often called Jaffier Khdn. 
From the Emperor Aurangzeb, at the time when he founded Mur- 
shiddbdd, he received the following lofty titles : — Nawdb Murshid 
Kuli, Mdtamin-ul-Mulk, Ald-ud-Dauld, Jafar Khdn Ndsiri, Ndsir 
Jang (the viceroy, the priest slave, the administrator of the country, 
the lofty one of the empire, Lord Jafar Ndsari, the victorious in 
war). Together with these appellatives, he was appointed Dfwdn 
and Deputy Ndzim of Orissa and Bengal. He forthwith erected 
a palace and other offices of Government at his new capital, and 
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there an imperial mint, from which purport to come 
most of the Shdh Alim gold mohurs now to be found in the Hairs. 
The profits of the Murshiddbdd mint are stated in the rent-roll of 
1 728 to amount to Rs. 304, 103.* We find that in 1706 the English 
at HAsimb&iit were induced to pay him Rs. 25,000 for the con- 
•venience of having the bullion, which they imported from Europe, 
coined into rupees at the Murshiddbdd mint. One of the chief 
articles in the petition presented by the English embassy at the 
Court of Dehli in 1716 was, ‘that the officers of the mint at Mur- 
shiddbdd should at all times, when required, allow three days in 
the week for the coinage of the English Company’s money.’ It 
was not till nearly half a century afterwards, in 1757, as one of the 
results of the battle of Plassey, that the English first struck coins oP 
their own, but still in the name of the Emperor of Hindustan. In 
December 1758, the Council at Calcutta complained, in a letter to 
the Court, that their mint was of but little; use to them, partly 
because no bullion was arriving from Europe, but more especially 
because the command of specie possessed by the Seths of Murshid- 
4bdd was used to force down the exchange value of their sikkds. 
In November 1760, on the occasion of the accession of Mfr Kisim, 
a parwani was received from the Nawdb, awarding full privileges 
to the Calcutta mint. From this date the mint of Murshiddbdd 
began to decline, and, indeed, was soon abolished. The ms. 
Records of the Board of Revenue show that in 1785 it was pro- 
posed to ‘re-establish the mint of Murshiddbdd.’ This proposal 
was apparently carried out, though only for a short time. In 1796 
all provincial mints were abolished, but some respite seems to have 
been granted to that at Murshiddbdd. It was not till 1799 that ‘ the 
Collector of Murshiddbdd despatched the mint utensils to the Pre- 
sidency, and disposed of the buildings used as the mint office by 
public auction.’ 

Murshid Kuli Khan ruled at Murshiddbdd in almost undisturbed 
quiet from 1704 till his death in 1725. This period falls within the 
reigns of three Emperors, from each of whom he had to obtain the 
confirmation of his rank and power. In 1713 he received from 
Prince Farrukh-Siyyar, who had then established himself on the 
throne at Dehli, the united offices of Ndzim and Diwdn (the 
former office he had hitherto only held as deputy). In 1718 
he obtained from the same emperor the patents which he had 

1 Professor Blochmann, in Asiatic Society’s Journal, Part I. No. 2, p. 9a 
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long solicited, conferring upon him the government of Behar in 
addition to the offices he already possessed. This threw into his 
hands greater power than had ever been entrusted to any Subahdir 
since the introduction of the Emperor Akbar's regulation. Nor was 
the Nawib unworthy of his high position. He raised the standard 
of administration to a higher pitch than has ever been attained in 
Bengal under a native government, and he extended the Muham- 
madan influence among neighbouring states and tribes. The fol- 
lowing passages, illustrating the efficiency of his rule, are taken from 
a native chronicler, as quoted in Stewart's History of Bengal.*— [ 1 He 
always provided against famine, and severely prohibited all mono- 
polies of grain. If the importation of grain to the cities and towns 
fell short of what had been usual, he sent officers into the country, 
who broke open the hoards of individuals, and compelled them to 
carry their grain to the public markets. Rice was then commonly 
sold in Murshidibid at 4 maunds for a rupee (or about a hundred- 
weight and a half for one’ shilling), and the prices of other provisions 
were in proportion. He also strictly prohibited the exportation of 
grain. The faujddr of HdgU had express orders to see that no 
ship, whether European or other, carried away more grain than was 
sufficient for the victualling of the crew during the intended voyage ; 
neither were any (foreign) merchants allowed to have stores of grain.' 
... 4 The Nawib was indefatigable in the extirpation of robbers, 
and erected guard-houses at Kdtwi and Murshidganj. Whenever a 
robbery was committed, he compelled the faujddr or the zamlnddr 
either to find out the thief or to recover the property. The goods, 
or their equivalent in money, were always restored to the person 
who had been robbed ; and the thief, whenever caught, was impaled 
alive. By these severe means, travellers were protected on the 
roads, and every man slept securely in his own house.' ... 4 He 
devoted two days in the week to the administration of justice, 
presiding in court in his own person. So impartial was he in his 
decisions, and so rigid in the execution of the sentence of the law, 
that he put his own son to death for an infraction of its regulations.’ 
In the collection of the revenues his severity was still more to be 
dreaded. 4 In order to make a full investigation of the value of the 
lands, he placed the principal zatninddrs in close confinement, and 
gave the collection into the hands of expert dmils or collectors, who 
received the assessments from the farmers, and paid the amount 
into the public treasury. He also ordered the whole of the lands 
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to be re-measured. Having thus ascertained the quantity of fallow 
land belonging to every village, he caused a considerable propor- 
tion of it to be brought into cultivation. For this purpose the 
collectors were authorized to make advances of money to the lower 
orders of husbandmen. To the dispossessed zaminddrs he assigned 
an allowance for the subsistence of themselves and their families! 
called nankar , payable either in land or money; to which were 
added bankar and jalkar , which comprise the privileges of hunting, 
cutting wood in the forests, and fishing. The only persons exempted 
from these despotic regulations were the zaminddrs of Birbhiim 
and Bishnupur, who retained their old character of feudatory chiefs.’ 
Many stories of the exquisite devices of cruelty which he adopted 
to extract arrears from zaminddrs in default are to this day current 
in Bengal By these various means he raised the imperial revenues 
to one kror and fifty Idkhs of rupees, or more than ^1,500,000 ster- 
ling. Apart from the enormous sums which were retained for his 
own private fisc, and in the coffers of Jagat Seth at Murshid 4 b 4 d, 
the above amount was annually transmitted to Dehli, the greater 
part in specie, usually in the beginning of Baisakh, the second 
month of the year. ‘The boxes of treasure were laden upon 
200 or more carts drawn by bullocks, and escorted by 300 cavalry 
and 500 infantry, accompanied by one of the sub-treasurers. To- 
gether with the revenue, he sent presents to the Emperor and his 
ministers — elephants, hill-horses, antelopes, hawks, shields made of 
rhinoceros-hide, sword-blades, Sylhet mats, filagree-work of gold 
and silver, wrought ivory, Dacca muslins and K 4 slmb 4 z 4 r silks, 
also a number of European articles procured at the royal port of 
Htfgli.’ ‘He admitted no charges for troops, except for those 
paid and mustered by himself. Two thousand cavalry and four 
thousand infantry were found sufficient to enforce the payment of 
all the revenues of Bengal.’ With this small force, which hardly 
deserves the name of army, and was not raised primarily for mili- 
tary purposes, Murshid Kuli Kh 4 n maintained order in Bengal 
during a period of twenty years. On more than one occasion he 
had to contend against rebels in the field ; but he was not ambitious 
of distinction in arms, and did not attempt to extend the boun- 
daries of his government During his time the independent 
R 4 j 4 s of Tipperah, Kuch Behar, and Assam, whose countries had 
been overrun but never subdued by the Muhammadans, sent 
presents of submission to Murshidibdd, and acknowledged the 
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nominal superiority of the Nawrfb. He always treated the Hindus 
with bigoted cruelty, according to the usual intolerance of renegades 
towards the members of their former faith. His preparations for 
his tomb afford an unpleasing example of his conduct in this respect. 
‘The Nawib, being now advanced in years, and finding his health 
decline very fast, gave orders for building his tomb with a mosque, 
and a khetareh , or square with shops. The spot selected was in the 
Khis Tiluk, on the east side of the city. All the Hindu temples 
in the neighbourhood were pulled down, and their materials used 
for raising the new work. The zamlnddrs and other Hindus would 
have preserved their temples at any price, but no entreaties or bribes 
could prevail ; not one was left standing in MurshiddMd, or within 
the distance of four miles’ journey from the city. In the remote 
villages the houses of the Hindus were threatened with destruction, 
upon pretence of their being dedicated to religious uses, and were 
only redeemed on payment of large sums of money. The servants 
of Hindus of all ranks were compelled to work on the new 
structure, unless their masters paid for their release. By these 
means the buildings were completed in the course of a year, and a 
ganj (or market-place where dues were collected) was annexed to 
the khetareh, in order that out of the dues the whole might be 
maintained in repair.* 

Thepreceding paragraphs are mainlyquoted from native authorities, 
as given in Stewart’s History of Bengal (ed. 1847), from which also 
is extracted the major portion of the whole of this historical sketch, 
verified wherever possible by reference to other authorities. The 
results of Murshid KuH Khin’s financial reforms are thus summarized 
by Professor Blochmann, who remarks that they are of especial im- 
portance, because the Settlement they embody continued without 
substantial modification until the acquisition of the Diwini by the 
East India Company, and forms the basis of Grant’s well-known 
Analysis of the Bengal Finances : — 4 The financial reforms consisted 
chiefly in the abolition of the Bengal contingent of household troops 
(3000 horse), and in a hastabud investigation, set on foot throughout 
the interior Districts, and chiefly in Sdtgdon, for the purpose of 
ascertaining or equalizing the established proportional assessment, 
which caused a perpetual increase to the old rent-roll. These 
reforms were embodied in the Jamd-i-Kimil Turner, or perfect rent- 
roll. According to it, Bengal was, from 172a, or thirty-five years 
prior to the British conquest, newly arranged in thirteen chaklahs, 

VOL. ix. u 
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or large divisions of territory; which comprised, by smaller sub- 
divisions of old mahats , the number of 1660 pargands , and paid 
a revenue now fixed at Rs. 14,288,186. Two of the chaklahs were 
annexations from Orissa, viz. Bandar Balasor, and Hijili ; five lay 
west of the Ganges, viz. Sitgdon, Bardwin, Murshiddbdd, Jessor, 
and Bhiishni ; and six lay north and east of the Ganges, viz. Akbar- 
nagar, Gorighdt, Karaibdrf, Jahdngimagar, Sylhet, and Isldradbdd. 
The faujd&rlst or magisterial jurisdictions, coincided in area with 
the revenue chaklahs . To the above rental further sums were added, 
arising from taxes called afrwdh, levied over and above the Asl-u 
Jamd. Under Murshid Kuli Khdn, the abwib carried to the 
account amounted only to little more than 2 J Idkhs; but he collected 
much more, which did not appear in the imperial accounts.’ 

Murshid Kuli Khdn endeavoured in every way to establish his 
own family firmly in Bengal. His son-in-law, Shujd-ud-Dauld, was 
appointed Deputy Ndzim of Orissa, and the same office in Dacca 
was conferred on the husband of his granddaughter. He marked 
out as his heir and successor in the Government his grandson, the 
son of Shujd-ud-Dauld, and procured for him the title of Sarfardz 
Khdn. To secure some provision for his family in any case, he 
took the precaution of purchasing the zaminddri of the city of Mur- 
shiddbdd from the tdlukddr of Chundkhdli, and had the transfer 
registered in the books of the kdnungos and of the khdlsd. He 
also changed the name of the zaminddri to Asadnagar, but this new 
title soon died out. He died in 1725, but the succession did not 
follow his last will. 

(2) Shuja-ud-Daula, or Shujd-ud-Din Khdn, as he is sometimes 
called, had managed, through intrigues at the Dehli Court, to secure 
the vacant office for himself. His family were originally Turkomans, 
from Khorasdn, in the east of Persia. He was himself bom in the 
Dakhin, where he had early contracted an intimacy with Murshid 
Kuli Khdn, who was at that time Diwdn of Haidardbdd. He had 
married the only daughter of the late Nawdb, and was the father 
of Sarfardz Khdn, whom he supplanted in the succession. The 
Muhammadan chroniclers are profuse in their praises of the govern- 
ment of Shujd-ud-Dauld. His collection of the revenues was not 
less exact than that of his predecessor, while he was free from the 
feproach of cruelty and religious bigotry. He is said to have 
1 commenced his rule by releasing the unhappy saminddrs from the 
rigorous confinement in which they had long been languishing, and 
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by permitting them to resume the management of their estates, upon 
giving security for good conduct.' Despite this leniency there was 
no falling off in the revenues. ‘For the year 1728, one /inland 
forty-eight Idkhs of rupees (.£1,480,000) were remitted to Dehli 
by the agents of the imperial banker, Jagat Seth, without any diffi- 
culty or oppression.' It is the assessment of this year which is 
explained in detail in Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of .Bengal 
(Madias reprint, 1866, pp. 277-280). It is there stated that Shujtf- 
ud-Dauld raised the taxes levied under the name of abwib to 
Rs. 2,172,952, or more than one-fifth of the priginal revenue. 
During his rule, the province of Tipperah, which had from Hnw» 
immemorial been an independent kingdom, was annexed to the 
Mughul empire. Dinijpur and Kuch Behar were also invaded, and 
the Rijis of those countries were plundered of their ancient treasures. 

1 He was convinced that the very reduced military establishment 
kept up by Murshid Kuli Khdn was inadequate to the security of 
the country, and raised the army to 25,000 men, of whom half were 
cavalry, and half infantry armed with matchlocks.’ His most trusted 
advisers were the two brothers Hdjf Ahmid and All Vardf Khin, 
who were by marriage near relations of his own, and Jagat Seth. 
He was very liberal to his servants, and paid great attentions to 
men of learning and piety ; he was also very charitable. His 
justice has become proverbial. His first judicial act was to order 
an investigation into the conduct of the two most oppressive instru- 
ments of his predecessor’s extortion, and to condemn them both 
to death. He was addicted to pleasure and luxury. The quiet 
that endured during his rule, and the accumulated treasures that 
he inherited from his father-in-law, supplied him with the oppor- 
tunity and the means to embellish the city of Murshidibid. The 
palace of Murshid Kulf Khdn was judged to be too confined and 
ill-contrived. It was pulled down, and another erected more 
suitable to his ideas of grandeur and comfort. * His favourite 
residence was at Dehpdrd, on the right bank of the Bhigirathf, 
just opposite Murshidibid. Here he completed a superb mosque, 
which had been commenced by one of the agents of oppression 
of his predecessor. It stood in the midst of a garden of great 
beauty. To this place he gave the name of Farah Bdgh, or the 
Garden of Beauty, and thither he retired in the summer with his 
seraglio. Here also he was buried, within a mausoleum erected by 
himself He died in 1739, after a peaceful rule of fourteen yean. 
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(3) Sarfaraz Khan had conducted the management of affair 
during the last few yean of his father’s life, and succeeded to the 
Subah of Bengal without any disturbance. This, however, was the 
time of commotions and rebellions at Dehli, and it does not appear 
that Sarfariz Khin ever received the proper confirmation in his 
office from the Mughul Emperor. His father, when on his death- 
bed, had bound him to follow the advice of his own councillors, 
H 4 jf Ahmad and Jagat Seth ; but the weakness of his charar^r 
soon turned both these powerful personages into enemies. AH 
Vardf KMn, the younger brother of the Hijf, was at this time re- 
siding at Patni, as Deputy-Governor of Behar. He took the lead 
in the conspiracy against the Nawib, and gradually gathered round 
him a strong body of Afghin troops. Agents were despatched to 
Dehli to bribe the ministers of the Emperor to support the con- 
spirators. In the beginning of the year 1740, Ali Vardf Kh 4 n 
found himself strong enough to revolt openly, and to march south- 
wards to Bengal. After some treacherous negotiations, a battle was 
fought at Gherii, near the Ganges, about 22 miles north of the city 
of Murshidibeid. The event of the battle was quickly decided by 
the death of Sarfariz Khin, who was killed by a musket ball while 
fighting bravely from an elephant. 

(4) Au VaRdi Khan, the last of the great Nawibs of Bengal, whose 
name in full was Hass 4 m-ul-Daul 4 Ali Vardf Khin Ma Mbit Jang, 
immediately took possession of the masnad of state. Out of the 
accumulations which he found in the treasury, he sent large presents 
to the Emperor and his courtiers, and was forthwith confirmed in 
the government of the three Provinces. It appears, however, that 
he never remitted the revenues to Dehli, for soon after this date 
the Mughul dynasty lost all semblance of real power. He ruled at 
Murshidibid for t6 years, during a most troubled period of Bengal 
history. The commencement of his reign was disturbed by outbreaks 
in Orissa. These were no sooner quelled than the Mart ians began 
their annual invasions, ravaging the entire country to the west of 
the Bhigirathf, and repeatedly penetrating to the suburbs of the city 
of MurshidiMd. Throughout all this time, the European settle- 
ments on the Hiiglf were growing in power, and formed a continual 
source of anxiety. AH Vardf Khin showed a bold front to all 
these surrounding dangers, and was equally conspicuous for bis 
energy in the field and for the excellence of his civil administration. 
His first concern was to expel from Orissa th$ partisans of the late 
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Nawib. This was effected without much difficulty, but this remote 
province was always a centre of disaffection during his entire reign. 
In 1741 he was twice called away in person to take the field in 
Orissa ; and on the second occasion, as he was returning in triumph 
to Murshidibdd, he was surprised near Bardwin by the Marhattis. 
This is the first occasion on which these mounted marauders 
appeared in Bengal. The present body of invaders consisted 
of 40,000 cavalry, and were sent by the Marhatti chief of Berar, to 
enforce his claim to the chauth or one-fourth part of the revenues. 
The small force that attended the Nawib was utterly una ble to cope 
with this army. It lost all its baggage, and through want of food 
was put to the greatest distress. After a three days’ running fight, 
Kitwi was reached, where All Vardf Khin was rendered secure 
from further attack, owing to his command of the water communi- 
cation. During the rainy season of r 741-42 the Marhattis remained 
in the neighbourhood, plundering far and wide; but they never 
dared to cross the Bhigirathf in any considerable numbers. On 
one occasion, instigated by a renegade called Mir Habib, who had 
been an influential minister under former Nawibs, they made an 
attempt upon the city of Murshidibid, which was unfortified. They 
plundered the suburbs, and are said to have obtained a booty of 3 
lakhs of rupees from the bank of Jagat Seth. The inhabitants, 
for the most part, moved with their families and effects across the 
Ganges ; and the Nawib also despatched his treasures beyond that 
river to Godigirf. This was the time when the English obtained 
permission to fortify their territory. An entrenchment was dug at 
Calcutta, since known as the Marhatti Ditch ; and the factory at 
Kisimbizir was surrounded with a brick wall and bastions. In 
October 1742, All Vardf Khin crossed the Bhigirathf by a bridge 
of boats and attacked the Marhattis, who were encamped at 
Kitwi. He is said to have defeated them here, and a second time 
before the close of the year at Midnapur. In 1743 the Marhattis 
returned ; but on this occasion they came in two separate armies, 
one from Berar and the other from Puni. Alf Vardf Khin avoided 
the battle by playing off the one chief against the other. He lost 
no men in the field, but he paid an enormous sum to his Puni 
ally, and the unhappy villagers were plundered indiscriminately by 
both of the Marhatti armies. In the following year, 1744, the 
Berar Marhattis again arrived, demanding a heavy contribution, 
such as their Puni brethren had received. The Nawib took 
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advantage of their avarice, invited the leaders to a personal con- 
ference, and there caused them to be massacred The Marhatti 
army was then attacked and defeated. The memory of this exploit 
preserved Bengal for two years from the foreign invader ; but an 
internal revolt now occupied the interval. Mustafi Khin was the 
most distinguished general of the Nawib's army, and was also his 
principal councillor. On account of some fancied slight, he broke 
out in rebellion, and led off into Behar some of the Afghan soldiery. 
He was before long defeated and killed, but he had managed to 
draw the Marhatt£s into an alliance with himself. From this date 
until 1751, All Vardi Khdn was continually pressed both by the 
Marhattds and the Afghdns, as well as by rebellions of his own 
generals and nearest relatives. Behar and Orissa were the two 
most unruly provinces, but it would be tedious to describe the many 
revolts, battles, and massacres of which they were the scene. 
Bengal seems always to have remained tranquil and loyal to the 
Nawdb. It is recorded that the zaminddrs on one occasion, during 
the Marhattd wars, advanced to him a kror and a half of rupees, 
or one million and a half sterling. In 1750, AH VarjcH Khdn 
encountered the unkindest blow of all. His grandson, Sirdj-ud- 
Dauld, whom he had always treated with lavish kindness, and whom 
he had from the first nominated as his successor, headed a rebellion 
against him. The revolt was never formidable, and was promptly 
put down by the Governor of Patnd. AH Vardf Khdn was at this 
time afflicted with a fever. Old age also was coming upon him, 
and at last he permitted himself to grant permanent concessions to 
the Marhattds, against whom he had always hitherto defended his 
territory with varying success. In 1751 he ceded to them the 
Province of Orissa, and, in addition, agreed to pay them annually 
12 Idkhs of rupees, or ;£ 120,000, as the cJiautk of Bengal. The 
five years from this date till his death in 1756 formed the only 
quiet period of his reign. He had chosen Sirdj-ud-Dauli for his 
successor, and latterly entrusted him with considerable power, 
which the spoilt boy wantonly misused, and by his acts of cruelty 
and debauchery was already preparing his destined fate. AH Vardi 
Khin died in his eightieth year, and was buried in the garden of 
Khush Brfgh, on the right bank of the Bhigirathi opposite Muti-jhiL 
His character and mode of life are thus described by the native 
chronicler : — 1 AH Vardi Khdn from his early youth was not addicted 
to idle pleasures, as wine and opiates, music, or the company of 
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courtezans. He was regular in his devotions, and assiduously 
abstained from all things forbidden by the divine law. He gene- 
rally rose two hours before day, and, after ablution and prayer, 
drank coffee with his select companions. At daybreak he gave 
public audience, when the commanders of his army, the civil 
officers, and persons of all ranks who had any applications to make 
were admitted without reserve, to set forth their business, and 
received satisfaction from his bounty. At the expiration of two 
hours he retired to a private apartment, where such only as were 
invited came. These were generally his nephews, Nuazish Mu- 
hammad, and Sayyid Ahmad, his grandson, Sirdj-ud-Dauli, and 
particular friends. Pieces of poetry were now recited, or history 
or anecdotes read to him; and sometimes he even amused 
himself with giving directions to his cooks, who prepared victuals 
before him according to his palate. The officers of different 
departments, if necessary, also came for orders. He then sat down 
to eat with his friends, and many shared the bounties of his table. 
When the meal was over, the company retired to repose. At this 
time a story-teller always attended to relate some amusing narrative. 
He generally arose about an hour after mid-day, performed his 
devotions, and read in the Kur&n till near four. After saying the 
prescribed prayers, and drinking a draught of water cooled with ice 
or saltpetre, he received learned men, in whose company he daily 
spent an hour, hearing them discuss points of divinity and law for 
his information. When they retired, the officers of the revenue, 
with Jagat Seth, his banker, were admitted, and gave him the in- 
telligence received from Dehli and every province of the empire, 
also of each district of his own Government ; after which he issued 
his orders to them, as the nature of the business required. An hour 
passed in this manner, and sometimes his near relations were 
allowed to be present. By this time night set in, lights were brought, 
and with them certain jesters and buffoons, who entertained him 
with their repartees on each other for a short time. He then retired 
to prayers ; after which he sat in private with his own Begam, to 
receive the visits of near female relations till nine o’clock. The 
women then departed, and men were admitted who had business 
with him, till he retired to sleep, generally early, and without eating. 
In thi* manner he passed his time, having stated hours for every 
employment He was unequalled in his benevolence to his rela- 
tions, friends, and former acquaintance in his lower fortunes, 
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particularly to those who had shown him the smallest kindness 
when he was distressed at Dehli in his youth, sending for them or 
their children to his court, and conferring favours on them beyond 
their expectation.’ When the French general, Bussy, after the death 
of Nasir Jang, the Nizdm of the Dakhin, wrote to him in pompous 
terms of his victory, and recommended the factory of Chandernagar 
to his protection, he reflected upon the similarity of disposition 
between his intended successor, Sirdj-ud-Dauld, whose enmity to 
the English he was apprized of, and the unfortunate Subahddr of 
the Dakhin, at the same time saying, ‘ he feared that after his death 
the Europeans would become masters of many parts of Hindustan.’ 
Mustafa Khin, his principal general, had endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to expel the English from Calcutta, and seize their 
wealth ; but receiving no reply to his advice, he urged it again, 
through the Nawdb’s nephews, Nuazish Muhammad and Sayyid 
Ahmad. Alf Vardf Khdn returned no answer, but shortly after 
said in private to the latter, ‘ My child, Mustafa Khin is a soldier, 
and wishes us to be constantly in need of his service ; but how 
came you to join in his request? What have the English done 
against me, that I should use them ill ? It is now difficult to ex- 
tinguish fire on land ; but should the sea be in flames, who can put 
it out? Never listen to such advice as his, for the result would 
probably be fatal.’ ‘ In consequence of these sentiments,’ continues 
Stewart (History of Bengal , ed. 1847, p. 305), ‘ the Europeans were 
little molested during his government, and were permitted to carry 
on their commerce according to the tenor of the farmdns they had 
received from the Emperor, on making the usual presents.’ 

It is in the reign of Alf Vardf Khdn that the authentic documents 
of the English Government first begin to throw light upon the affairs 
of Bengal. The following passages are based upon Mr. Long’s 
Selections from Unpublished Records. The quarrel there described 
between the Nawib and the English shows that the expressions of 
Stewart quoted above are scarcely appropriate, and that Sirdj-ud- 
Daufa, when he marched upon Calcutta, was intending merely to 
follow with greater decision in the steps of his grandfather. 

Of the Government Records at Calcutta, the earliest is dated 
February 1748, and shows the alarm produced throughout 
by the Marhatfa invasion of that year. The Marhatfas had boarded 
and plundered the rich fleet of barges which was carrying the 
of the Company down the HiiglL The scene of this outrage was 
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near Kdtwd, which was always the headquarters of these marauders. 
It would seem that the Marhattds were in the habit of respecting 
the property of the English, for this occurrence is regarded as most 
unusual. Negotiations for the recovery of the lost silk were opened 
through Uma Charan (Omichund), and the Marhattd general ex* 
pressed his regret that such a thing should have taken place against 
his orders. In January 1 749 a cause of quarrel arose between the 
English and the Nawdb. A king’s ship had seized several vessels 
laden with the goods of various Hiigli merchants, Muhammadan 
and Armenian, and also containing things of value belonging to the 
Nawdb. All Vardf Khdn sent a parwdnd to the Governor of Fort 
William, which concluded with the following menace : ‘ As you are 
not permitted to commit piracies, therefore I now write you, that on 
receipt of this you deliver up all the merchants’ goods and effects 
to them, as also what appertains unto me, otherwise you may be 
assured a due chastisement in such manner as you least expect’ 
The Council first attempted to pacify the Nawdb by the present of 
a fine Arab horse, and contemplated measures of retaliation against 
the Armenian merchants of Calcutta. It soon appeared, however, 
that All Vardi Khdn was in earnest. He ordered ptom on all the 
gumdshtds of the Company’s aurungs, and stopped the boats which 
were bringing down their goods. At Dacca he went so far as to cut 
off the supply of provisions, and reduced ‘ the gentlemen ’ of that 
place to the greatest straits. He surrounded the factory at Kdsim- 
bdzdr with troops, and finally compelled the English to come to his 
own terms. ‘The English got off after paying to the Nawdb, 
through the Seths, twelve Idkhs of rupees.’ On another occasion, 
All Vardi Khdn demanded the estate of a Turk (Musalmdn), who 
had died at Calcutta intestate and without relatives. In 1751, 
after his claim had been paltered with for many years, he again 
threatened to order an attack on the factory at Kdsimbdzir. 1 he 
Council forthwith paid over the value of the estate, and were 
compelled to add a further lump sum for interest. 

(5) Siraj-ud-Daula (Surajah Dowlah) was the eldest son of Zdin- 
ud-Din, who was both the nephew and son-in-law of the late Nawdb. 
His name was properly Mirzd Mahmud, but his grandfather, on his 
own accessio n to the Government, had procured for him from 
Dehli the title of Sirdj-ud-Dauld, by which he is known in history. 
He was early adopted by All Vardi Khin for his heir, and from a 
child was indulged in the gratification of every caprice. In 1753, Ali 
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Vardf Khin placed his grandson by his side on the masnad as his 
successor, when the • boy was only fifteen years old. This is the 
date given by Stewart (History of Bengal , ed. 1847, p. 308). It is 
stated, however, in Mr. Long's Records, of the date August 1752, 
that the Nawib Sirij-ud-Dauli, whom Ali Vardf Khin had ap- 
pointed to be his successor, was arrived at Hdglf. The President, 
accompanied by two other members of Council and the Com- 
mandant, went to greet him with a present The various 
articles which composed the present were valued at nearly Rs. 
16,000. The President was ‘received by the Nawib with the 
utmost politeness and distinction, far superior than (sic) was paid 
to the Dutch or French. If these people’s words are ever to be 
confided in, 1 continues the despatch to the Court of Directors, ‘ we 
flatter ourselves that the expense we have been at on this occasion 
has procured you great favour, and will be the means of your 
business being conducted without any interruption from the 
Government for some time to come.* From this time he was 
permitted to interfere in the affairs of Government, though 
his grandfather did not die until 1756. His uncle,' Nuazish 
Muhammad, was then the Governor of Dacca and the eastern 
Districts, and the most influential man in the State. His power 
and wealth excited the envy of Sirij-ud-Dauli ; and his two 
deputies were murdered. Nuazish Muhammad himself died, with- 
out leaving any children. His widow, Ghasfti Begam, inherited his 
palace at Muti-jhil, and the treasures which it contained. The 
first act of Sirij-ud-Dauli, on finding himself freed from restraint 
by the death of Alf Vardf Khdn, was to storm this palace, and 
seize on the inheritance of his aunt The treasury is said to have 
contained no less than sixty-one Idkhs of rupees in gold and silver, 
and the value of the jewels, plate, elephants, etc., to have amounted 
to as much more. The next act, within two months after his ac- 
cession, was his rupture with the English on some slight pretext, 
and his march on Calcutta. It is not necessary to repeat the 
oft-told stories of the ‘ Black Hole/ and of the battle of Plassey. 
After his defeat, the Nawib fled up the Ganges towards Patni; 
when opposite Rijmahil he was betrayed by a fakir, whom he had 
maltreated in his day of prosperity, and was sent back a prisoner to 
the house of Mir Jafar in Murshidibid. Immediately on his arrival, 
he was murdered by the orders of Mirin, the son of Mfr Jafar. 

(6) Mir Jafar (Meer Jaffier) was nominated by the English to 
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succeed to the Subah, as a reward for his support against the 
late Nawib. He had been a distinguished general under All 
Vardf Khin, whose half-sister he had married, but he had been 
disgraced for disaffection. He was, however, after a time reinstated 
in favour, and appointed Bdkshi or paymaster-general. On his 
dismissal from this office by Sirdj-ud-Dauli, he commenced to plot 
against him, and finally attached himself so closely to the English 
as to receive the nickname of ‘ Clive’s jackass.' It was on June 
29, r 757, six days after the battle of Plassey, that Colonel Clive 
entered the city of Murshiddbdd, escorted by a guard of 200 
Europeans and 300 sipdhis , and took possession of the palace and 
garden of Mordd Bdgh, which had been allotted as his residence. 
On the same day he visited the Nawdb’s palace at Mansurganj, 
and in the hall of audience took Mfr Jafar by the hand, led 
him to the empty masnad of Sirdj-ud-Dauld, and seated him thereon. 
He then presented him with a salver of gold mohurs , and con- 
gratulated him on his accession to the government of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. Difficulties soon arose about the payment 
of the price of this elevation. The treasuries of Murshidibdd 
contained, no doubt, a large amount of coin, but henceforth the 
sources from which they were replenished began to dry up. Indi- 
viduals still continued to accumulate considerable wealth, but the 
ordinary administration of the Government and the collection of 
the revenues became disorganized. 

The following description of the treasuries of Murshiddbdd is 
mainly taken from the Sair-i-M utdkha ri m . The translator of that 
work 1 states that Mr. Walsh, the Commissary of the army, informed 
him that he accompanied Colonel Clive, Mr. Watts the Resident, 
Mr. Lushington, Rdm Chand the writer, and Naba Krishna the 
munsAi, into the vaults of the palace. They found stored up 
there, 76,000 in silver, ^230,000 in gold, two chests of gold 
ingots, four chests of set jewels, and two smaller ones, containing 
loose stones and gems. It is* supposed, however, that this was 
only the outer treasury, and that the English were deceived by 
their astute Bengali associates. * The custom,’ says the chronicler, 
1 was common even with private men of keeping the more precious 
articles, as well as the bulk of the coined money, within the sandnd 
or women's apartment.’ This inner treasury of Sirdj-ud-Dauli is 
asserted to have contained eight million pounds sterling. The whole 
1 Satrd-Mut&kharim, vol. i. part ii. p. 773 * notc - 
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of this enormous sum is said to have been distributed between Mfr 
Jafar, Rim Chand, Naba Krishna, and Amin Beg Khin. It is 
not probable that the new Nawib succeeded in retaining much 
of his share, but we know enough about the circumstances of the 
others to render this marvellous story not altogether incredible. 
Rim Chand, at the time of the battle of Plassey, was a writer on 
Rs. 60 a month. He died ten years afterwards, worth £720,000 
in cash and bills ; and he also left 400 large water-pots, 80 con- 
taining gold, and the rest silver, ,£180,000 in land, and jewels to 
the value of £200,000. The wealth of Naba Krishna may be 
estimated from the fact that he was able to spend £90,000 upon 
the funeral of his mother. His salary in 1767 as political banian 
to the Company, to which post he had been appointed at the 
personal recommendation of Lord Clive, was only Rs. 200 a month. 
With reference to the proportion of the spoil that fell to the share 
of the English, the Committee of the House of Commons in 1773 
disclosed a total of £39388,575, which represents, it must be remem- 
bered, only the sums which were acknowledged to have been 
received. It was impossible that this vast sum of money should 
be paid over on one and the same day ; but coin to the value of 80 
Idkhs of rupees, or £800,000, was immediately placed on board 
barges and sent down the river to Calcutta. 

Mir Jafar was now Nawib of Bengal, but owing to his imbecil- 
ity of character, he never overcame the financial embarrassment 
caused by these donations. The Calcutta Council, also, ran rapidly 
through the wealth which had been so easily acquired. It was 
necessary both for the Nawdb and the English to maintain large 
armies to defend Bengal from the enemies who encircled the 
country. The English could not pay their troops without assist- 
ance from the Nawib, but his treasury was now empty, and his 
own troops were also unpaid. The energy of his son Miran sup- 
ported the Government for a season, but he died in 1760. The 
troops forthwith broke into open revolt, and Mir Jafar was com- 
pelled to cede his power into the more capable hands of his son- 
in-law, Mir Kisim. 

(7) Mir Kasim (Meer Cossim) won the throne by means of his 
intrigues at Calcutta, and distributed among the members of Council 
20 Idkhs of rupees or £200,000 as the price of his elevation. At 
the same time he assigned to the Company the revenues of the three 
Districts of Bardwin, Midnapur, and Chittagong. From the first, 
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however, he seems to have resolved to attempt to recover his inde- 
pendence, and to reduce the English to the position which they 
occupied in the good old days of All Vardf Khdn. He was 
eminently successful in restoring good order in the administration. 
He reduced to obedience all the rebellious zamtndirs ; and effected 
such reforms in the financial department, that within eighteen months 
he discharged the whole of his pecuniary obligations to the English, 
and satisfied both his own and his predecessor’s troops. It is 
stated in Grant's Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, that Mfr Kdsim 
raised the total abwdb or extraordinary taxation by no less than 
Rs. 7,481,340; and this, it must be recollected, from a diminished 
area. He remodelled his army on the fashion of the Company’s 
sipdhis , and from his prolonged absence in Behar, appeared to have 
transferred the seat of Government from Murshiddbdd to Monghyr. 
The rupture with the English was not long delayed, but its imme- 
diate cause may be distinctly traced to the rapacity and insolence 
of the Company’s servants of that time. They laid claim to an 
absolute freedom from transit duties in all the departments of their 
trade, not only for the operations of the Company, but also for the 
speculations of each individual. These pretensions could not be 
resisted, and the state of affairs that resulted is thus described by 
Mr. Verelst, who was himself in Bengal at the time ( View of Bengal, 
pp. 8 and 46) : — 1 At this time many black merchants found it ex- 
pedient to purchase the name of any young writer in the Company’s 
service by loans of money, and under this sanction harassed and 
oppressed the natives. ... A trade was carried on without payment 
of duties, in the prosecution of which infinite oppressions were com- 
mitted. English agents or gnmisht&s, not content with injuring the 
people, trampled on the authority of Government, binding and 
punishing the Nawdb’s officers whenever they presumed to interfere. 
This was the immediate cause of the war with Mfr Kdsim.’ Mr. 
Vansittart, a Madras civilian introduced by Lord Clive, was at this 
time governor of Fort William, and it should be recorded in his 
honour that he always opposed himself to the system which per- 
mitted these enormities. He found, however, only a single sup- 
porter in the Council, the great Warren Hastings. The latter was 
so out-spoken in reprehension of the course of conduct by which 
the natives were being oppressed, that he was subjected to the 
grossest insults from his brother-councillors. He was charged, 
together with the Governor, in a minute delivered in by Mr. Batson, 
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‘ with acting the part rather of a retained solicitor of the Nawib 
than of a servant of the Company or a British subject' An altercar 
tion ensued. Mr. Batson gave him the lie, and struck him in the 
presence of the Board. Within less than a month, war was declared 
against the Nawdb by the majority of the Council, while both the 
Governor and Warren Hastings stood neutral. But the news of the 
expulsion of the English from Patni arrived at this time, and Wanen 
Hastings recorded his altered views in the following minute : — ‘ It 
was my resolution, as soon as a war should be declared, to resign 
the Company's service, being unwilling to join in giving authority to 
past measures of which I disapproved. . . . But since our late 
melancholy advices, it is my intention to join my endeavours for 
the good of the service as long as the war shall last.’ 

The proximate cause of hostilities was on this wise. Mir Kisim, 
after much negotiation, had agreed to a convention, which was also 
accepted by Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, that a duty of only 9 per 
cent, should be paid by Englishmen, which was immensely below 
the rate exacted from other traders. This convention, however, 
was repudiated by the Council at Calcutta. The Naw4b, in re- 
taliation, resolved to abandon all duties whatever on the transit of 
goods, and to throw the trade of the country perfectly open. This 
resolution was still more disagreeable to the Company’s servants 
than the convention had been. A deputation, consisting of Mr. 
Hay and Mr. Amyatt, was despatched to Monghyr, where Mir 
Kisim had fixed his residence. But it was now too late for negotia- 
tion. Disputes between the gumdshtds of the English and the 
Muhammadan officers were breaking out daily in every District of 
Bengal. Mr. Ellis, the Chief of Patni, threatened to commence 
hostilities by occupying the city with his sipAhls. The Nawib 
seized some boats laden with arms for that place, as they were- 
passing up the Ganges under the walls of Monghyr. Mr. Ellis 
surprised and took the city of Patn4 ; and Mr. Amyatt, who was 
on his return to Calcutta, was attacked by the people of the Nawdb 
and massacred with all his attendants. The scene of this tragedy, 
which served only to stir up the English to revenge, was the beauti- 
ful reach of the Bhdgirathi which lies between Murshidibdd and 
Kisimbizdr. The war opened favourably for the Nawib. The 
English at Patni were attacked while scattered through the town, 
overpowered, and taken prisoners. The whole of Bengal as far 
south as the present District of Nadiyi was occupied by the 
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Muhammadans, and the factory of Kdsimbdzdr was for the second 
time plundered* The English concentrated their forces at Agradwfp 
near Nadiyd. After some trifling engagements they recovered 
possession of Murshiddbdd, and encountered the main body of the 
Nawdb’s forces at Gherid, near the departure of the Bhdgirathf from 
the Ganges, on July 24, 1763. In the end, the victory of the 
English was complete, and as the result of the battle of Gherid, 
Bengal was for the second time conquered. Mfr Kisira fled to 
Monghyr, where he caused the two Seths, the great bankers, whom 
he had dragged with him from Murshiddbdd, to be thrown from 
the bastions of the fortress into the river, and ordered the murder 
of his English prisoners at Patnd. The battle of Buxar finally 
drove him to take refuge among the Rohillds ; and he is said to 
have retired finally to Dehli, where he died in 1777, in great indi- 
gence and obscurity. 

Mir Jafar, Nawdb for the second time. On the first outbreak 
of hostilities, the English had resolved to depose Mfr Kdsim, and to 
place a more complaisant Nawdb on the masnad. Negotiations 
were accordingly opened with Mfr Jafar, who was residing for the sake 
of safety at Calcutta. He was willing to consent to every demand 
made upon him, and was accordingly reinstalled at Murshiddbdd. 
The price of this new revolution amounted to more than 1,700,000; 
and in addition, the Company’s servants gained their main object, 
the exemption of their own goods from all duties, and the reimposi- 
tion of the old charges upon all traders but themselves. Mfr Jafar 
gained but little by his abject submissiveness, except the transmis- 
sion of the title to his family. He was already broken by age and by 
disease. His death took place in January 1765, and is said to have 
been hastened by the unseemly importunity with which the English 
at Calcutta pressed upon him their private claims to restitution. 

(8) Nazim-ud-Daula, the eldest surviving son of Mfr Jafar, was 
chosen by the English to succeed his father ; and in accordance 
with the explicit conditions of his advancement, divided ,£140,000 
among the members of Council. This payment is the more note- 
worthy, as there could be no pretext for saying that it was the 
reward for any services rendered, or the compensation for any loss. 
The whole also went into the pockets of individual civilians, and 
none to the Company or to the army. The new Nawdb was about 
20 years of age at this time, and died within three years ; but his 
short rule witnessed one more of the steps by which the Muham- 
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madan power was gradually superseded. In May 1765* Clive 
arrived at Calcutta with full power as Commander - in - Chief, 
President, and Governor in Bengal. Among his sweeping reforms 
was the settlement, which he assumed would be final, of the rela- 
tions between the Nawib and the Company. Within two months 
after landing in India, he proceeded to Murshidibid. The Nawib 
was required to resign the management of the revenues and the 
command of his troops — in short, to make over the Subahdirf to the 
Company. An annual sum of sikkd Rs. 5,386, i3i,orabout j£6oo,ooo, 
was allowed to him for the expenses of his court and the administra- 
tion of justice. He was further required to submit to the control of 
a board of advisers in all his affairs. This board was composed 
of Rija Dulabh Rim, Jagat Seth, and Muhammad Rezi Khin ; 
and in addition, a servant of the Company was always to reside at 
Murshidibid and exercise a general superintendence. The cha- 
racter of the young prince may be conjectured from the joy with 
which he accepted these proposals. 4 Thank God,’ he exclaimed, 

* I shall now have as many dancing girls as I like.’ The rent-roll, 
which he abandoned with a light heart, is estimated in Grant’s 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal at Rs. 25,624,223. To this 
total, which was the revenue of Bengal proper alone, there must be 
added 65 Idkhs proceeding from the Subah of Behar, and 1 r Idkhs 
more as the annual revenue of Midnapur, which was then the only 
portion of Orissa which recognised Muhammadan authority. The 
total effective income of Bengal with its dependencies in 1765 was 
about three krors and 32 Idkhs of sikkd rupees, or nearly 3J millions 
sterling. Lord Clive next proceeded to the English camp in the 
north-west, and there received in person from the Emperor, Shih 
- A lam , the grant of the Diwini or financial administration of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The date of this memorable event 
was August 12, 1765. In the following year Lord Clive took his 
seat as Diwin at Muti-jhil, near Murshidibid, and in concert with 
the Nawdb, who sat as Ndzlm, opened the Punyi, or ceremony 
of commencing the annual collections of revenue, in full darbdr. 
On 8th May 1766, a few days after this ceremony, Nizim-ud-Dauli 
died. His habits had not been such as conduce to health, but 
suspicions of foul play were created by the suddenness of his end. 

(9) Saif-ud-Daula, his brother, a youth of sixteen, succeeded. 
By the treaty with the Company which placed him on the masnad , 
his annual ‘stipend’ was fixed at sikkd Rs. 4,186,131, or about 
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^450,000. He died of small-pox, in 1769, the year of the great 
famine. 

(10) Mubarak-ud-Daula, another son of Mfr Jafar, and a child 
of but a few years of age, was appointed Nawdb, and at first 
similar arrangements were made with him as had endured during 
the lives of his two brothers. On his accession, the Governor and 
Council of Fort William agreed to pay him an annual Stipend’, of 
sikkd Rs. 3,181,991, or nearly .£350,000. The Court of Directors 
in England had, however, now resolved on a new policy, to which 
the infancy of the Nawdb readily lent itself. They had determined 
to ‘stand forth as Dfwdn, and by the agency of the Company’s 
servants to take upon themselves the entire care and management of 
the revenues.' This resolution was formed in 1 7 7 1 , and Warren Has- 
tings, the first Governor-General of Bengal, was to carry it into effect 
In the same year, availing themselves of the plea of the non-age of 
the Nawdb, and under the pressure of their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, they had ordered the annual stipend of the Nawdb to be re- 
duced to sixteen Idkhs of rupees, or ,£160,000, — the sum at which 
it has stood to the present day. This reduction was, accordingly, 
effected in January 1772. In April 13 of the same year, Warren 
Hastings arrived in Calcutta, and before that month was out, the 
great reform had been effected. Muhammad Rezd Khdn, the Ndib 
Dfwdn at Murshiddbdd, and Rdj d Shitdb Rdi, who filled the same 
office at Patnd, were both suddenly apprehended, and brought 
down as prisoners to Calcutta. Their offices were abolished, the 
khalsiy or principal office of revenue, was transferred from Mur- 
shiddbdd to Calcutta ; and the Council, with Hastings at its head, 
was constituted a Board of Revenue, assisted by a subordinate 
native functionary who was termed Rdi Rdyan. The supreme 
judicial power in criminal cases was at the same time vested in the 
President and Council. But it was soon found that this additional 
duty involved too great responsibility, and in October 1775 the 
Court of Nizdmat Addlat was moved back to Murshiddbdd, and 
again placed under the control of Muhammad Rezd Khdn, as Ndib 
Ndzim. The name of Collector, together with many of the func- 
tions dischaiged by that officer, also owes its existence to the 
reform of 1772. There was yet one more step to be taken. Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1790, announced that he had ‘resolved to accept the 
superintendence of the administration of criminal justice throughout 
the provinces.’ The Nizdmat Addlat was a second time transferred 
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from Murshiddbdd to Calcutta, to consist of the Governor-General 
and members of the Supreme Council, assisted by the head native 
law officers. In 1793, four Courts of Circuit, each superintended 
by a covenanted servant of the Company, were established for the 
trial of cases not punishable by the Magistrates. 

The only function of Government that remained to the Muham- 
madans was thus transferred directly into English hands, and the city 
of Murshidibid ceased to bear any longer the semblance of a 
capital j and the Nawib lost the last shadow of his authority. 

From this date the words of Lord Macaulay become strictly 
applicable : 1 The heir of M(r Jafar still resides at Murshidibid, 
the ancient capital of his house, still bears the title of Nawib, is still 
accosted by the English as “ Your Highness/ 1 and is still suffered 
to retain a portion of the regal state which surrounded his ancestors. 
A pension of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds a year is 
annually paid to him by the Government. His carriage is sur- 
rounded by guards, each preceded by attendants with silver maces. 
His person and dwelling are exempted from the ordinary authority 
of the ministers of justice. But he has not the smallest share of 
political power, and is in fact only a noble and wealthy subject. As 
a matter of fact, only the sum of between j£5°» 000 an ^ ;£6o,ooo is 
placed at the disposal of the Nawdb. From the remainder are paid 
the stipends of the collateral branches of the family, and the balance 
constitutes a deposit-fund, out of which are defrayed the charges on 
account of the Agency and the College, together with other expenses 
incurred on account of the family. 

The Nawdb Mubdrak-ud-Dauld died in 1796. The following is 
a list of the names of those who have since borne the title, together 
. with the dates of their accession : — 

(11) Nazim-ul-Mulk. 1796. In 1802, Viscount Valentia visited 
Murshiddbdd, and had interviews with Mani Begam, the widow of 
Mir Jafar, and with the Nawdb. In his Voyages and Travels by the 
Ganges , vol. i. pp. 96, 186, he states that the magnificent jewels 
which the Nawdb was wearing at the time of his visit had been 
taken out of pawn for the occasion, and that the creditors were 
waiting down-stairs to watch and receive them again on his departure. 
He describes the palanquin of the Nawdb as being all of cloth of 
gold, with panels of glass, and doors of the same material. 

(12) Saizad Zain-ud-din A li Khan. 1810. 

(13) Humayun Jah. 1821. 
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(14) Mansun Ali Khan. 1838. The present Nawdb, who 
is now (1876) residing in England, near Brighton. 

Revenue under the Muhammadan Rule.— By the financial 
reforms of Murshid KuU Khdn, Murshiddbdd was constituted one of 
the thirteen chaklahs into which the whole of Bengal was divided. 
The area of the old chaklah of Murshiddbdd cannot be compared 
with the present District. It seems to have been co-extensive with the 
whole of what was afterwards known as the zaminddrl of Rdjshdhf, 
which included the greater part of the Rdjshdhi Division, and a great 
deal besides. It extended over the present Districts of Rdjshdhi, 
Bogrd, Pdbnd, and Murshiddbdd ; and covered also the larger por- 
tions of Maldah, Blrbhdm, and Nadiyd. It is evident, therefore, that 
the revenue raised from this tract cannot be brought into comparison 
with the revenue of Murshiddbdd District under the British rule. 
According to the assessment of 1722, which is given in detail in 
Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, the revenue of Murshidd- 
bdd chaklah amounted to Rs. 2,999,126, or more than one-fifth of 
the revenue of the entire Province of Bengal. This total, however, 
appears to include not only the land revenue, but also the mint 
duties of Murshiddbdd, which yielded Rs. 304,103, and the Chuna- 
khdli taxes, which gave Rs. 311,603. This last item represents all 
the varying imposts on houses and on trade that were levied within 
the city of Murshiddbdd, of which the export duties on silk formed 
a considerable portion. 

The rent-roll of 1722 contains also an estimate of the value of 
the jdgir or rent-free grant of land, which was attached to the office 
of the Nawdb, and formed his recognised official income. This jdgir 
consisted of 296 entire or broken pargands , scattered throughout 
the country, of which the annual rent was estimated in the imperial 
books at Rs. 1,605,603 ; but, according to the principles of valua- 
tion adopted for the assessment of other zaminddris , this estimate 
falls to Rs. 1,070,465. It is curious to observe how closely the larger 
estimate approximates to the amount of the annual pension which 
has been paid to the Nawdb by the British since 1772. ‘This jdgir 
was known as Sarkdr AH, and formed the viceregal establishment 
of the Subahddr of the three Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
out of which had to be defrayed a large portion of the military ex- 
penses of Government, the whole of the Nawdb’s household expenses 
in his private and public capacity, together with the greater part 
of the civil-list charges, inclusive of those usually incurred in the 
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faujddri or high court of criminal judicature.’ The lands were in- 
variably held under the direct ma n agement of the Nizdmat family. 

Revenue and Expenditure under British Administration. 
—It has been found impossible to present a comparative statement 
of the Revenue and Expenditure of Murshidibid, such as has been 
given for other Districts. No materials exist for years earlier than 
1837 ; and those that have been furnished to me by the Collector, 
for that year and subsequent periods, are manifestly too incomplete 
to support any definite conclusions. It is not only that large sums 
are entered upon each side of the balance sheet which are mere 
matters of account and transfer; for that defect may be easily 
remedied, as in the case of other Districts. But, in addition to this, 
important items on the expenditure side, such as police, jails, and 
education, are altogether omitted ; so that the net expenditure of 
those early years cannot, in any fair sense, be compared with the 
cost of administration at the present day. So far as regards the 
revenue, the only item which tells its own tale is that of the Land 
Revenue ; and the amount of progress under this heading will be 
given in detail in a subsequent paragraph. It has, however, been 
deemed advisable to print the gross balance sheets of the District 
in early years in a condensed form (p. 197) ; for though they are 
valueless for comparative purposes, they display the mode in which 
the District accounts were formerly kept, and the large sums of money 
which used to pass through the Barhampur treasury. The net 
balance sheet for 1870-71 (p. 198) may be accepted as a tolerably 
correct statement of the amount of taxation levied in the District, as 
compared with the cost of local administration. Wherever possible, 
the items are taken from the Reports of the several Departments ; 
and the remaining figures have been supplied in a special report by 
♦he Collector. There are, however, some items on each side of the 
account which still require comment On the revenue side, the 
receipts derived from the Jangipur toll office have been inserted, 
though there is no corresponding entry on the expenditure side. 
The expenses of keeping open the Bhigirathf, which are de- 
frayed from these tolls, are kept in the same account with those 
of the Nadiyi rivers generally, and not charged upon the District of 
Murshidibdd. On the expenditure side of the account, the two 
first items, * Collectorate ’ and 1 Commissioner’s Office/ have been 
accepted as furnished by the Collector, as probably including 

[Sentence continued on page 199 . 
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salaries as well as establishment charges ; though, in the case of 
other Districts, the salaries of the civil servants have been taken 
from the Bengal Civil List, and a proportion of the Commissioner's 
salary assigned to each District of the Rdjshdhi Division. It must 
be recollected, too, that Murshiddbdd is now (1876) no longer the 
headquarters of a Division. The item headed, ‘ Assignments under 
Treaties and Engagements,' is not strictly a matter of District account, 
but rather an imperial charge, recalling the days when Murshiddbdd 
city was the capital of Bengal. It must further be observed that the 
amount here given under this head, viz. ^81,327, does not cover 
so much as one-half of the actual charges of the Nizimat . ‘Interest 
on Government Promissory Notes ' may also be reckoned an im- 
perial rather than a local item of expenditure ; and the following 
figure, entitled 4 Refunds and Deposits,' ought perhaps to be ex- 
cluded altogether, as a mere matter of account. Making the deduc- 
tions suggested, the net revenue of Murshiddbdd District for 1870-71 
would amount to ^192,046, 5s. id.; towards which the land revenue 
contributed ^£133,0612, 10s. od., or 69'28 per cent In the same 
way, the net expenditure for 1870-71 would amount to ^57i^9 2 > 
17s. 6d., or 30^04 per cent of the net revenue. 

To illustrate the sources of revenue in greater detail, I subjoin a 
statement taken from the Report of the Revenue Surveyor in 1857 : — 
‘The different collections made in Murshiddbdd District are (1) 
the land revenue; (2) t\\t abkdrl or excise; (3) the chaukiddrl or 
police tax ; (4) river tolls. 


£129,310 o 
90 16 


(1.) Land Revenue — 

Tauji under fixed Revenue, 

Tauji fluctuating, ..... 

Total, . £129,400 16 5 

(2.) Abkdri or Excise — 

Kul&l or country spirit from gur or ma/md, 

Packwai or country spirit from rice, . 

Tdri or toddy from date palm, . 

Gdttjd from hemp, 

Madat from opium and fdn 9 
Sabji or dried hemp leaves for smoking, etc., 


£ 5,455 5 9 
109 7 7 
632 16 II 

2,174 * * 

394 *4 10 
22 14 O 


Mdjum or sweetmeat made from opium, hemp, etc., 4 II 6 
European wines (retail), . . • • 3 1 *4 5 

European wines (wholesale), .... 800 


Total, . 


. £*.*33 * 1 
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Brought forward, 

• • 

. 18,833 6 1 

Deduct cost of collection, 

• • 

• 1,071 9 11 


Net Total, 

. £7,761 16 a 

(3.) CkaMddri or police tax, . 

# , 

. 3,416 19 8 

Deduct cost of collection, 

• 

266 3 11 


Net Total, 

• £ 3 . 15 ° >5 9 

(4.) River tolls, .... 

. 

8,816 14 10 

Net Grand Total Receipts, 

£149,130 3 a 


‘ When the Company first acquired possession of this part of 
Bengal, three other taxes were also collected, which have now 
become extinct : — (i) Mdnjhi saldmi, a tax paid by boatmen, just as 
in other parts of the country collections used to be made from 
weavers, carpenters, smiths, and other artisans ; (a) pdl saldmi, a 
tax paid by baldids or brinjdrds, who keep pack-bullocks for hire ; 
(3) an abivdb , or increase of one dnnd in the rupee on certain articles, 
supposed to have been an ancient charity added at some remote 
period to the Government revenue.' 

The Nizamat Fund. — Apart from the ordinary balance sheet of 
the District, but not altogether independent of the Barhampur 
treasury, there is kept the Nfzimat Stipend Fund, which represents 
the annual assignment from the British Government towards the 
maintenance of the Naw 4 b Ndzfm of Murshidibid. The amount 
of this grant remains very nearly at the figure to which it was re- 
duced in the year 17 71. It is now administered under Government 
officials, and from it are defrayed all the many miscellaneous charges 
connected with the state and luxury of the titular sovereign. In 
i8 73*74 the total net receipts credited to this fund, as given in the 
provincial balance sheet of Bengal, amounted to ,£173,848, 4s. od. 
For the same year the expenditure is put down at £128,860. In the 
previous year the expenditure had been £142,464, 16s. od. This 
larger sum included a special payment of £2000 on account of the 
marriage of a daughter of the Nawdb ; charges for construction and 
repair of buildings, amounting to £5700 more than in the succeed- 
ing year; and exceptional payments for establishment and pensions. 

Land Revenue. — The most important source of revenue has 
always been derived from the land tax, which still furnishes about 
two-thirds of the total receipts. Unfortunately, I have not been 
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able to obtain any information for the early years of English ad- 
ministration ; and in Muhammadan times there was no fiscal unit 
at all corresponding to the present area of the District of Murshidi- 
bdd. In 1835-36, the first year for which any figures have been 
furnished, the land tax yielded ,£122,870 ; in 1851-52, .£1*8,789; 
in 1860-61, £129,379; and in 1870-71 the total amount actually 
realized from land revenue amounted to £133,062. It would 
appear, therefore, that during the period of the last thirty-five years, 
the amount of revenue raised from this source has increased by 
£10,192, or about 8 per cent. 

Subdivision of Estates. — In 1849-50 the total number of estates 
on the rent-roll of the District was 2656 ; the number of registered 
proprietors or coparceners paying rent direct to Government was 
4581; the total' land revenue paid was £130,566, 4s. od. ; the 
average for each estate being £49, 3s. 2d., and for each pro- 
prietor £28, 1 os. od. In 1870-71 the number of estates was 2853, 
and of proprietors or coparceners 5040 ; and the total land revenue 
paid amounted to £133,062, 10s. od. ; the average per estate being 
£46, 1 2s. 9A, and the average per proprietor £26, 8s. od. 

Rent Cases instituted under Act x. of 1859. — It has already 
been stated that this Act has had but little operation in enhancing 
rents in Murshidibid District That application to its provisions is 
not uniformly on the increase, is shown by the following statement of 
rent cases under Act x. or laws based upon that Act. In 1861-62, 
the number of original suits was 2722, and of miscellaneous cases 
2558; in 1862-63, the original suits were 2565, the miscellaneous 
cases 2885 ; in 1866-67, the original suits were 2684, the miscel- 
laneous cases 1865; in 1868-69, the original suits were 2510, the 
miscellaneous cases 2911. 

Protection to Person and Property. — In 1841, the first year 
for which records are available, there were within the District 4 
Magisterial Courts; in 1850, there were 3 Magisterial and 11 Civil 
and Revenue Courts; in 1860-61, there were 15 Magisterial, 8 Civil, 
and 11 Revenue Courts; in 1870-71, there were 11 Magisterial, 7 
Civil, and 1 1 Revenue Courts. The number of covenanted civil 
servants stationed in the District was 4 in 1841, 3 in 1850, 2 in 
1860-61, and 3 in 1870-71. 

Police Statistics. — For police purposes, Murshidibdd District 
was divided at the time of the Census of 1872 into the fol- 
lowing twenty-five police circles or thdnds : — In the sadr Sub- 
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division, (i) Sujdganj ; (2) Gord-bdzdr; (3) Barwd; (4) Nawddi; 
(5) Hariharpdrd; (6) Jalangl ; (7) Gowis; (8) Daulatbdzdr; (9) 
Bhagwdngold ; (10) Diwdnsardi ; (n) Badrihdt; (12) Kalidnganj. 
In the Ldlbdgh Subdivision, (13) Asdnpur; (14) Mdnulldbdzdr ; (15) 
Shdhnagar; (16) Nalhdti; (17) Rdmpur Hit. In the Kindi Sub- 
division, (18) Gokaran; (19) Khargdon; (20) Bharatpur. In the 
Jangipur Subdivision, (21) Ragundthganj ; (22) Mirzdpur ; (23) 
Palsd; (24) Sdti, and (25) Shamsherganj. Since 1872, the Subdivision 
of Rdmpur Hit has taken the place of Kindi ; and consequently 
the arrangement of the thdnds enumerated above has been altered 
to a certain extent The present police force of Murshidibid Dis- 
trict consists of three distinct bodies, namely, the regular or District 
police, a municipal police for the protection of the towns, and a 
village watch or rural police. The total strength and cost of main- 
tenance of each of these bodies are as follow : — 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at 
the end of 1872 : — 2 superior European officers, maintained at a 
total salary of Rs. 850 a month, or ^1020 a year ; 9 subordinate 
officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or ^120 a 
year, and 130 subordinate officers on less than Rs. 100 a 
month, or .£120 a year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 4685 
a month, or ,£5622 a year, or an average pay of Rs. 33. n. 3 
a month, or ,£40, 8s. 1 id. a year, for each subordinate officer ; and 
541 foot police constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 3751 
a month, or £4501, 4s. od. a year, or an average pay of Rs. 6. 
14. 11 a month, or £8, 6s. 5& a year, for each man. The other 
expenses connected with the regular police are a sum of Rs. 140. 

8. o a month, or £168, 12s. od. a year, as travelling expenses for the 
District and Assistant District Superintendents; Rs. 150 a month, 
or £180 a year, for pay and travelling allowances of their estab- 
lishments; and Rs. 1173. 1. 4 a month, or £ 1407, 14s. od. a year, 
for contingencies and all other expenses ; bringing up the total cost 
of the regular police in Murshiddbdd District in 1872 to Rs. 10,749. 

9. o a month, or .£12,899, 10s. od. a year. The total strength is 
682 men of all ranks. The area of Murshiddbdd District is *578 
square miles, and the total population, as returned by the Census 
or 1872, is 1,353,626. According to these figures the total strength 
of the regular police is one man to every 378 square miles of the 
District area, or one man to every 1984 of the population. The 
annual cost of maintenance is equal to Rs. 50. o. 7 or ^5, os. id. 
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per square mile of area, or R. o. 1. 6 or per h e ad of the 
population. 

The Municipal Police at the end of 187a consisted of a force 
of 17 officers and 333 men, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2147. 

14. 8 a month, or .£2577, 10s. od. a year. MurshidiMd District 
contains the five following municipalities: — (1) Murshidibid city, 
(2) Barhampur, (3) Kindi, (4) Jangipur, (5) Daulatibid. The 
population of the last of these five, which is only a ehauktddri 
union, is not separately given by the Census Report of 1872. But 
according to the Report of the Inspector-General of Police, the 
total town population protected by municipal police is 102,200, 
which would give 1 policeman to every 292 inhabitants. The cost 
of the municipal police in 1872, as compared with the town popula- 
tion, is 4 dnnds or 6d. per head of the population.] 

The Rural Police or Village Watch in 1872 .consisted of 
5315 persons, maintained either by the zamlnddrs or by the villagers, 
at an estimated total cost, including both sources, of Rs. 182,202 
or jQ 1 8,220, 4s. od. per annum, equal to one man to every *48 of 
a square mile of area, or one man to every 254 of the population. 
Each village watchman has, on an average, charge ol 47 houses, 
and receives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 2. 14. 10 a 
month, or ^3, 8s. 7d. a year. The cost of maintenance is equal 
to jC 7, is. 4d. per square mile, or nearly 3^1. per head of the 
population. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal or 
town police, and the rural constabulary, the machinery for protect- 
ing person and property in Murshiddbdd District consisted, at the 
end of 1872, of a total force of 6347 officers and men, equal to an 
average of one man to every ‘40 of a square mile as compared with 
the ar ea, or one man to every 213 souls as compared with the 
population. The estimated aggregate cost, both Government and 
private, of maintaining this force, in 1872, amounted to Rs. 28,080. 

15. 8 a month, or a total for the year of jC 33 >^ 9 T> 4 s - °A, equal to a 
charge of Rs. 130. n. 4 or ^13, is. sd. per square mile of area, 
or R. o. 4. o or 6d. per head of the population. 

Criminal Statistics. — During the year 1872, 2883 ‘cognisable* 
cases were reported to the police, of which 583 were discovered to 
be false, and 99 cases were not inquired into, under section cxvii. 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Convictions were obtained in 
594 cases, or 26-98 per cent of the ‘ true ’ cases,— the proportion of 
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4 true’ cases being one to every 615 of the population, and the pro- 
portion of cases resulting in convictions one to every 2279 of the 
population. Of 4 non-cognisable * cases, 2989 were instituted, in 
which process issued against 3837 persons, of whom 950 or 2475 
per cent, were convicted, the. proportion of persons convicted of 
1 non-cognisable 9 offences being one to every 1425 of the popu- 
lation. 

The following details of the cases and convictions for different 
crimes and offences in 1872 are taken from the Report of the 
Inspector-General of Police for that year. The 1 cognisable ’ cases 
were as follow : — Class I. Offences against the State, public tran- 
quillity, safety, and justice — Offences relating to coin, stamps, and 
Government notes, 1 case, and 1 conviction, 3 persons tried, 2 
convicted ; harbouring an offender, 3 cases, and no conviction, 2 
persons tried, no conviction; offences against public justice, 14 
cases, 6 convictions, 21 persons tried, 12 convicted; rioting or 
unlawful assembly, 75 cases, 22 convictions, 343 persons tried, and 
1 15 convicted; personating public servant or soldier, 3 persons 
tried, 2 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person — 
Murder by dakdits y 1 case, no conviction ; murder by robbers, 2 
cases, no conviction, 4 persons tried, none convicted; other 
murders, 9 cases, no conviction, 17 persons tried, no conviction; 
attempts at murder, 4 cases, no conviction, 1 person tried, no con- 
viction ; culpable homicide, 6 cases, 3 convictions, 22 persons tried, 

6 convicted; rape, 15 cases, 2 convictions, 23 persons tried, 2 
convicted ; unnatural offences, 3 cases, no conviction, 2 persons 
tried, no conviction ; exposure of infants or concealment of birth, 
4 cases, 1 conviction, 1 person tried, and 1 convicted; attempt 
at and abetment of suicide, 13 cases, 4 convictions, 8 persons tried, 
4 convicted ; grievous hurt for the purpose of extorting property or 
confession, 1 case, no conviction, 2 persons tried, no conviction ; 
grievous hurt, 40 cases, 6 convictions, 60 men tried, 1 1 convicted ; 
hurt for purpose of extorting property or confession, 8 cases, no 
conviction, 16 persons tried, none convicted; hurt by dangerous 
weapon, 19 cases, 8 convictions, 22 persons tried, 10 convicted; 
kidnapping or abduction, 13 cases, 1 conviction, 17 persons- tried, 

7 convicted ; wrongful confinement and restraint, 18 cases, no con- 
viction, 27 persons tried, none convicted ; selling, letting, or 
unlawfully obtaining a woman for prostitution, 1 case, no conviction, 
2 persons tried, none convicted ; criminal force to public servant or 
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woman, or in attempt to commit theft, etc, 47 cases, 11 convictions, 
54 persons tried, 18 convicted ; rash or negligent act causing death 
or grievous hurt, * cases, 2 convictions, 3 persons tried, 2 convicted. 
Class III. Serious offences against person and property— Datdill, 
28 cases, 8 convictions, 133 persons tried, 27 convicted ; robbery in 
dwelling-house, 7 cases, 1 conviction, 2 persons tried, 1 convicted ; 
robbery on the highway by night, 7 cases, no conviction, 4 persons 
tried, none convicted; other robberies, 14 cases, no convictions,’ 12 
persons tried, 3 convicted ; serious mischief and cognate offences, 
40 cases, 2 convictions, 25 persons tried, 5 convicted; lurking 
house trespass, or housebreaking with intent to commit an offence, 
or having made preparation for hurt, 5ro cases, 30 convictions, 98 
persons tried, 42 convicted ; house trespass with a view to commit 
an offence, or having made preparation for hurt, 26 cases, 8 convic- 
tions, 64 persons tried, 38 convicted ; habitually receiving stolen 
property, r case, 1 conviction, 8 persons tried, 3 convicted. Class 
IV. Minor offences against the person— Hurt on grave or sudden 
provocation, 5 cases, no conviction ; wrongful restraint and confine- 
ment, 1 18 cases, 33 convictions, 21 1 persons tried, 82 convicted. 
Class V. Minor offences against property— Lurking house trespass 
or housebreaking, 118 cases, 4 convictions, 20 persons tried, 4 con- 
victed; cattle theft, 73 cases, 21 convictions, 73 persons tried, 22 
convicted; ordinary theft, 1060 cases, 205 convictions, 842 persons 
tried, 299 convicted ; criminal breach of trust, 95 1 1 convic- 

tions, 82 persons tried, 12 convicted ; receiving stolen property, 
67 cases, 41 convictions, 13* persons tried, 58 convicted; criminal 
or house trespass, 233 cases, 67 convictions, 343 persons tried, t53 
convicted. Class VI. Other offences not specified above— Vagrancy 
and bad character, 53 cases, 10 convictions, 52 persons tried, 12 
convicted; offences under the Gambling Act, is cases, 8 convic- 
tions, 1 13 persons tried, 89 convicted; offences under the Excise 
Laws, 45 cases, 24 convictions, 71 persons tried, 42 convicted; 
offences under the Railway Laws, 1 case, 1 conviction, 1 person 
tried, 1 convicted; public and local nuisances, 68 cases, 50 convic- 
tions, 89 persons tried, 76 convicted. Total, 2883 cases, and 594 
convictions ; percentage of cases resulting in convictions to total 
‘cognisable’ cases, 2060: 3017 persons tried, and 1161 finally 
convicted; percentage of persons convicted to persons tried, 38-48. 

The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and con- 
victed in * non-cognisable ’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows • 
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— Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, etc. — 
Offences against public justice, 60 cases, 92 persons tried, 46 con- 
victed; offences by public servants, 13 cases, 19 persons tried, 3 
convicted; false evidence, false complaints and claims, 43 cases, 72 
persons tried, 10 convicted ; forgery, and fraudulently using forged 
documents, 6 cases, 12 persons tried, r convicted ; offences relating 
to weighing and measuring, 2 cases, 2 persons tried, 2 convicted ; 
rioting, unlawful assembly, or affray, 10 cases, 51 persons tried, 40 
convicted Class II. Serious offences against the person — Causing 
miscarriage, 8 cases, 2 persons tried, no conviction. Class III. 
Serious offences against property — Extortion, 36 cases, 20 persons 
tried, 5 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against the person 
— Hurt, 175 cases, 149 persons tried, 80 convicted; criminal force, 
1731 cases, 873 persons tried, 381 convicted. Class V. Minor 
offences against property — Cheating, 54 cases, 33 persons tried, 9 
convicted ; criminal misappropriation of property, 34 cases, 40 per- 
sons tried, 16 convicted ; criminal breach of trust by public servants, 
bankers, etc., 7 cases, 8 persons tried, 3 convicted ; simple mischief, 
204 cases, 148 persons tried, 36 convicted. Class VI. Other 
offences not specified above — Offences relating to marriage, 74 
cases, 74 persons tried, 12 convicted; criminal breach of contract 
of service, 2 cases, 2 persons tried, r convicted; defamation, 38 
cases, 25 persons tried, 8 convicted; intimidation and insult, 47 
cases, 20 persons tried, t2 convicted; public and local nuisances, 
14 cases, r6 persons tried, t3 convicted; offences under chapters 
xviii., xx., xxi., and xxii., Criminal Procedure Code, in cases, 157 
persons tried, 107 convicted ; breach of law relating to Arms Act 
xxxi., 7 cases, to persons tried, ro convicted; cattle trespass, r89 
cases, 197 persons tried, 74 convicted; contempt of court, 2 cases, 
2 persons tried, 2 convicted ; breach of contract by workmen and 
labourers, 64 cases, 45 persons tried, t7 convicted; breach of 
Census Act, 2 cases, 3 persons tried, no conviction ; breach of 
Ferry Law, 2 cases, r person tried and convicted; of Municipal 
Act, 1 case, t person tried and convicted ; of Mukhtdrs and Pleaders' 
Act, 1 case, r person tried and convicted ; of Post Office Act, 1 
case, 1 person tried and convicted ; of Police Act, t4 cases, 22 
persons tried, 19 convicted ; forfeiture of recognizances by accused 
persons, 7 cases, 8 persons tried, and all convicted ; forfeiture of 
recognizances by witnesses, 8 cases, 8 persons tried, and all con- 
victed forfeiture of surety bonds, 12 cases, 19 persons tried, 14 
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convicted : breach of Toll Act by the fanner of toll, 1 case, 1 person 
tried and convicted } vexatious and frivolous complaints, 9 cases, 9 

Srsons tried, and all convicted. Total, .989 9I44 .JS°““ 

tried, and 950 convicted; proportion of persons convicted to 

PC ExduS^ , toe 3 cases. the total number of ‘ cognisable’ and ‘non- 
eoSSF-es investigated in Murshidibdd Distnct m 187a «s 
in which .in persons were convicted, or 1 person convicted 
nf an offence to every 641 of the District population. 

Ca^OassaT-The District of Murshidlbdd ta. 
lud a bad name for robbery and other crimes of violence. The 
fobowing paragraphs, in illustration of this notoriety, are quot 
fromthe ‘Report on the Police of the Loner Provmces of Bengd 

f<>r .Monhidib4d had more cases of AWiff during I 

than any other District in Bengal, not eaceptmg 

and yep for it. sire, Murshiddbdd ha, a veqr 1 ”“^ n mher 

t “» '“»■ 

d !r 1 I. .W ** ~ 1 » ** - WJJ 

■ Qm r tVipv rose to 201 and in io/2 } y 

” ™;«n. i--,-— * “ * 

Thus, in eight cases of the ^ »» nere merely 

only to Rs. 39 or ^3, 18s. od. villagers without 

attempts, the *(*» having been dnven .J by the ^ 

having been able to obtain any oo y^ n * mber f ourt cen took 

thing like extreme violence used. muc h the largest 

place in the Headquarters Subdivision, « i ^ the ^ibigh, 

and most densely populated, six in th ^ number 

and two in the Jangipur Subdivisions ' Th ^ 

rtttt K SKS-- - dj* 

* a V*° ^^^^j^^xcept^'wie^cwTivhwe wi^adj^ning 
in more than one exc p Magistrate, there- 

houses were plundered at the sam ■ professional dakdits 

2SB •£&*=«« 
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connivance or active assistance of the village chaukiddrs. In a good 
many of the cases during the year, chaukiddrs were implicated; 
and in others, their conduct in being absent from their villages on 
the night of occurrence, or their subsequent delay in giving informa- 
tion, was highly suspicious. Many of the cases, too, though dakditi 
according to the definition of that offence contained in the Penal 
Code, were not such as were called dakditis in the old days ; and 
the fears of the inmates of the plundered house have not impro- 
bably magnified considerably the number of persons engaged in 
the offences. The police were successful in detecting 15 cases, 
and final convictions were obtained in 8 cases, while 3 remained 
under inquiry at the close of the year. Out of 123 persons brought 
to trial charged with dakditi , only 27 were convicted ; while the 
percentage of stolen property recovered amounted to only 2*2. The 
Magistrate believes, however, that the police did their best to check 
and detect these serious offences ; and considering the difficulties 
of detection, and of convincing a jury of the guilt of accused per- 
sons, he thinks that the results were fairly satisfactory. The perpe- 
trators of dakditis are generally members of the lower classes of 
Muhammadans, and of the inferior castes of Hindus, such as Godlds, 
Bdgdfs, Dorns, Hdrfs, Chdmdrs, etc. One of the cases of dakditi , 
which was not otherwise important, resulted in a murder; the 
owner of the house attacked received a blow on the head, from 
which he died. Since the close of the year (1872) five men were 
convicted for this crime.* 

In subsequent years the number of dakditis lias still continued to 
show a formidable increase. In 1873 there weie 38 ‘true’ cases; 
and in 1874 they rose to no less than 58, or nearly five times as many 
as the average of the four years 1867-1870. The criminality of the 
cases continued to be of a petty character, and the aggregate amount 
of property plundered was still small. The Magistrate maintains 
his opinion that ‘ gang-robbery by professional dakditis is unknown 
in the District, and nearly all the dakditis may be attributed to 
bad characters of the adjacent villages, assisted in some cases by 
persons from Murshiddbdd city. The District has always been 
swarming with bad characters, over whose movements the police 
have not sufficient authority. 1 In 1874 it was found necessary 
to adopt special measures to check the progressive growth of 
this crime. Six experimental police outposts were established 
in the localities of worst reputation, but too late in that year to 
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afford any immediate criterion of their efficacy. Out of the 38 
cases in 1873, 26 occurred in that half of the District known as 
the Rirh, which lies to the west of the Bhdgirathf, and of these, 5 
were in the one thdnd of Bharatpur ; and out of the 58 cases in 
1874# no less than 43 occurred in the Rirh, of which as many as 
14 were in Bharatpur. In explanation of this remarkable localisa- 
tion of crime, the following curious theory is given in the Police 
Report for 1873: — ‘The prevalent idea among the people them- 
selves, and also among those police officers who have had most 
experience of the District, is that the reason why dakditis are more 
frequent in the western part is, because the houses there are better 
built of stiff clay, which becomes so hard as either to defy the 
operations of the ordinary burglar, or to cause him to make so much 
noise in digging into the house as to rouse the inmates, and defeat 
his purpose. Consequently, those bad characters who elsewhere 
:onfine themselves to mere housebreaking, are in the habit of com- 
bining in this portion of the District into dakditl gangs. This view 
is to a certain extent justified by the criminal statistics of the Bdgri, 
or eastern half of the District, where, owing to the nature of the 
soil, and the customs of the people, the houses are built of softer 
day or with only mat walls. The area of the Bdgri is somewhat 
the smaller of the two, but in 1873 it showed only 12 cases of 
dakditl against 26 in the Rdrh, and 400 of housebreaking against 
240.* The cause of the increasing prevalence of dakditl in the 
same localities during 1874 is plausibly attributed to the scarcity 
of the crops in that year, which was felt with greatest severity in the 
western half of the District. In the Report for 1874, it is noticed 
with satisfaction that 1 resistance to dakdits is becoming less un- 
common, and has been in several cases offered successfully. In 
these cases rewards have been given, by way of encouragement.' 

Concerning cases of ordinary theft, in which also there had been 
a considerable increase, the Police Report of 1872 contains the 
following remarks : — ‘ Apart from the addition to Murshiddbdd 
District of the two thdnds of Rdmpur Hat and Nalhdtf, the increase 
in the number of offences against property is to be attributed to the 
impoverishment caused by the inundation of 1871 over a large part 
of the District, which affected many of the poorest; and to the 
steady rise in the prices of food staples, by which the tolerably well- 
to-do cultivators profit, but which presses hardly on the lower 
classes of day-labourers and others, whose wages have not risen in 
vol. ix. O 
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proportion to the rise of prices. It is to these classes that most 
of the perpetrators of theft, burglaries, and dakditis belong ; and as 
a taste for intoxicating liquors is apparently spreading among all 
classes of people in the District, it is extremely probable that men 
who have it not withuflheir means to obtain the liquors or drugs 
that they desire from the proceeds of honest labour, resort to 
nefarious courses in order to gratify their desire. Another cause 
for the increase is stated to be the increased activity of the police 
officers of all ranks, which led to more cases being reported than 
in preceding years. The Magistrate believes that very few crimes 
now remain unreported, and that intimation is generally given of 
even the pettiest thefts.’ 

'Cattle theft for the purpose of extorting money exists to a large 
extent in the District of Murshidibdd. The inundation of 1871 
caused a great mortality among cattle, especially in the south and 
south-east of the District, bordering on Nadiyi, where the same 
scarcity prevailed. The demand for them rose considerably in 
these parts ; and, as a matter of course, cattle-stealing also in- 
creased. Towards the end of the year (1872) the officer in charge 
of Kitwd Subdivision, in Bardwdn, informed the Magistrate of 
Murshiddbdd that certain villages on the boundaries of the two 
Districts were infested by persons who made their livelihood by this 
crime. The Assistant-Superintendent of police was accordingly 
deputed to make inquiries on the spot, and the result was the arrest 
of some persons implicated in eight cases. A special report was 
made to Government, on the subject, and it is hoped that the 
practice of cattle-lifting has now suffered a check. The total 
number of offences of this class that occurred over the whole 
District was 73 ; of which 24 were in the Kdndi Subdivision, 
chiefly in thdnd Bharatpur, which borders on Bardwdn, and is 
only separated from Nadiyd by the Bhdgirathi river.’ 

Jails. — Murshiddbdd District contains one jail, which is at 
Barhampur ; and three Subdivisional lock-ups at Ldlbdgh, Jangipur, 
and Rdmpur Hdt, in which short-term prisoners undergo their 
sentences. There is also a fourth lock-up, at Headquarters, known 
as the Chaltid lock-up, which is solely used as a place of detention 
for under-trial prisoners. 

The District jail used to be situated at Mdidapur, the site of the 
old civil station, about four miles distant from the present civil 
offices at Barhampur. Apart from the absence of proper supervision 
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caused by this inconvenient separation, the Mdidapur jail was also 
found to be very unhealthy. The situation is low, and the wards 
were saturated with damp; while the natural drainage was such, 
that, during flood time, water poured into the building from all sides. 
In 1871-72 it was resolved to remove the jail to Barhampur itself; 
and the new site chosen was the former hospital of the European 
troops, within the cantonments, and on the banks of the Bhigirathi. 
It was anticipated that this change would have a beneficial effect 
as regards discipline as well as health. The process of transforming 
the selected building was commenced in 1873, an d had not been 
completed by the end of 1874. The labour of the convicts was 
utilized to as great an extent as possible. In 1873 the charges for 
building were returned at ^1290, 18s. od. ; and in 1874 at ;£i775> 
2s. od. The great bulk of the prisoners, however, 198 in number, 
were transferred in August of the former year. In the Jails Report 
for 1874 it is stated that ‘much has been done to improve the jail 
during the past year. The boundary wall, which was only seven 
feet high, has been raised to fifteen feet. The inside walls, 
separating the different classes of prisoners, were completed. Six 
new solitary cells were built, and the greater portion of the jail 
buildings thoroughly repaired. When all the works sanctioned and 
now in progress are carried out, this will be one of the best jails in 
Lower Bengal.’ It is still too early to draw any conclusions regard- 
ing the sanitary results of the change. But it may be stated that in 
1872, before the change took place, the death-rate was 5*10 per 
cent., as opposed to a general average throughout Bengal of 5*34 5 
in 1873 the death-rate was only o‘68, the lowest in all Bengal, 
where the average was 4*85 ; in 1874 it rose again to 4' 1 5» a 6 a ' ns * 
an average of 5*59. 

There has been a notable increase during the last few years in 
the number of civil prisoners confined in the jail. In 1872, the 
civil prisoners admitted during the year were only 22 ; in 1873, this 
number increased to 50; and in 1874, it further rose to 63, or an 
increase in two years of nearly threefold. For this increase an 
adequate but most curious explanation is given in the Jails Report 
for the two latter years : ‘ In 1873, a wealthy merchant at. Jtfganj 
fell dangerously ill, and his sons announced their intention of re- 
leasing on a certain date all those who were incarcerated on account 
of debt, for the benefit of their suffering parent The news spread 
all over the District, and debtors flocked into the jail from every 
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part No less than twenty-two prisoners were admitted in the course 
of four days in August Excluding those who manifestly came in 
consequence of this announcement, the number of civil prisoners 
would be reduced to twenty-eight, which is only six more than the 
admissions of the previous year.* Though it does not appear that 
the sons, on the death of their father, redeemed their promise, at 
least in the sense in which it was generally understood, yet a pre- 
cisely similar story is told for 1874. ‘In that year occurred the 
marriage ceremony of Dhanpat Sinh Bahddur, the wealthy banker 
of Azfmganj ; and it was anticipated throughout the District that he 
would follow the example of his brother, who, on the occasion of 
his son’s marriage, had released all the civil prisoners in the jail by 
paying their debts for them. Creditors, accordingly, began to press 
their debtors, until they drove them into prison. As soon, however, 
as it was discovered that the banker had no intention of paying off 
other people’s debts on this grand scale, the subsistence allowance 
for the civil prisoners ceased to be paid, and their number fell off 
as rapidly as it had risen.’ 

The Ldlbdgh lock-up is situated only six miles from the Barham- 
pur jail, whither are transferred all convicts sentenced to a longer 
term of imprisonment than seven days. The building is divided 
into two compartments for the male and female prisoners, by means 
of a wooden railing. It is surrounded by a high wall, and freely 
ventilated, and there are two cook-sheds attached. The only penal 
labour which can be exacted is the preparation of surkhl or mortar- 
dust from bricks, for which a dhcnki or pounder has been provided ; 
but it can never be expected that such work will prove very re- 
munerative. 

At Jangipur, the erection of a new lock-up has been sanctioned 
by Government. The old building was described in 1873 as too 
small and ill ventilated. The convicts are employed in spinning 
jute and grinding flour. Their labour is fairly profitable, and in 
1874 resulted in a net receipt of £7, 17s. 6d. The total expen- 
diture for that year amounted to ^124, is. id., of which ^34, 
2S. ad. was the cost of rations. Prisoners sentenced to more than 
fifteen days’ imprisonment are at once transferred to Barhampur 
under escort. 

The lock-up at Rdmpur Hdt was described in 1873 as only a tem- 
porary structure, to be replaced by a brick building in connection 
with the new Subdivisional offices. Fifteen short-term prisoners 
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underwent their sentences here during that year. Convicts sentenced 
for more than fourteen days are sent off to the jail as soon as an 
escort can be provided. They are generally conveyed by road, as 
transport by rail is found too expensive. The quantity of flour 
ground by the prisoners during the year was a little less than 9 
mounds , or about 6 hundredweights, the sale of which yielded a net 
profit of 17s. 8d. 

The Chaltii lock-up at Barhampur is used solely as a place of 
detention for under-trial prisoners, whose cases are pending before 
the criminal courts of the Subdivision or the Sessions. The only 
convicts it contains are men transferred from the jail, for employ- 
ment as cooks and sweepers. The building is in all respects ade- 
quate for its purpose. It stands in a safely enclosed compound, 
and is divided into four compartments. The accommodation is, as 
a rule, ample ; the compartments are lofty and well ventilated ; the 
compound itself is well drained, and contains a masonry well. Con- 
victed prisoners are transferred to the jail on the day of their sentence, 
or at furthest on the day following. No work of any kind is done 
in the lock-up, except by the cooks and sweepers. 

Jail Statistics.— In 1857-58, the first year for which materials 
are available, the daily average number of prisoners in the Mur- 
shidibid jail was 184 ; the total number of civil, criminal, and under- 
trial prisoners admitted during the year being 1 1 63. The discharges 
were as follow Transferred, 214; released, 810; escaped, 4; 
died, 15 : total, 1043. In 1860-61, the jail returns show a daily 
average number of 15 1 prisoners, the total admissions during the 
year being 1196. The discharges were Transferred, 241 ; re- 
leased, 892 ; escaped, 3 ; died, 5 ; executed, 2 : total, 1 143- In 
1870, the daily average jail population was 227, the total number of 
prisoners admitted during the year being 1335- The discharges 
were : — Transferred, 133; released, 1167; escaped, 14; died, 32 : 
total, 1346. In 1857-58, the proportion of prisoners admitted to 
the jail hospital amounted to 169 ’02 per cent, and the deaths to 
8-15 per cent of the average jail population; in 1860-61, the 
aHmUc inns to hospital amounted to 574 82 per cent., and the deaths 
to 3-31 per cent, of the average jail population ; in 1870, the 
admissions to the jail hospital amounted to 103-52 per cent., and 
the deaths to 14 09 per cent of the average jail population. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Murshidibid 
jail, including rations, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, con- 
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tingencies, and all other charges except the prison police guards 
is returned as follows: — In 1854-55 it amounted to Rs. 38. 4. 10 
or ^3, 16s. 7 d. per head; in 1857-58, to Rs. 39. 7. 6 or £3, 18s. nd. 
per head ; in 1860-61, to Rs. 43. 8. 1 or ,£4, 7s. od. per head'; and 
in 1870, to Rs. 39. 6. 5 or £3, 18s. 9d. per head. The cost of 
the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 15. 8. o 
or £1, ns. od. per head, making a gross charge to Government of 
Rs. 54. 14. 5 or £5, 9 s. 9 d. per prisoner. The Inspector-General 
of Jails, in his Report for 1870, returns the total cost in that year 
• of the Murshiddbdd jail and the lock-ups at Ldlbigh, Kind/, and 
Jangipur, including the prison police guard, but excluding cost of 
alterations and repairs, at Rs. 10,092. 10. 3, or £ioo 9 , 5s. 3d. Ex- 
cluding the cost of the jail police guard, which is included in the 
general police budget of the District, tl a cost of the jail amounted 
to Rs. 7239. 3. 6, or £723, 1 8s. 5d. 

In 1854-55. the receipts arising from the sale of jail manufactures 
together with the value of stock remaining on hand at the end of 
the year, amounted to £427, 2s. 4 d., and the charges to ^215, 
6s. 4 d., showing an excess of receipts over charges, or profit, of 
£211, 1 6s. od. ; the average earnings of each prisoner employed 
on manufactures amounted to Rs. 21. 6 ; 3, or^2, 2s. 9 d. In 
1857-58, the total receipts amounted to ^17, 17s. 2d., and the 
charges to 7 d„ leaving a profit of £17, 16s. 7 d. ; average earnings 
by each prisoner engaged in manufacture, Rs. 89. 2. 6, or ^*8, 

1 8s. 3?d. In 1860-61, the receipts amounted to £87, 1 is.’ 4 d., and 
the charges to .£52, 4 s. 8d. leaving a surplus or profit of /u 
6s. 8d. ; average earning by each prisoner engaged in manufactures, 

. '• 5 \ 9 ’ or I4S - 8 ^ <L In i8 7°, the total credits arising from 

jail manufactures amounted to ^285, 16s. 8d, and the total debits 
to £164, 12s. 2d., leaving a surplus or profit of ,£121/43. 6d. 
average earnings by each prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs.’ 

f k °' r ° r u 4S '. ,d ' I)educting the P rofits derived from prison 

, a K b .°, Ur ^ 0n '^ e !° ta C ° St ° f the Jail ’ the net cost of the Muyshid- 
bad jail and lock-ups in 1870 amounted to ^602, 13s. nd. 

^Vm 72 ’ thC statistics of Murshidibid jail were as follow •— 
The daily average number of civil prisoners in jail was 1-30 ; under- 

r ' a i J. )nSOne ™’ 63 ' 38 ; labouring convicts, 162-67 J non-labouring 
nvicts, 21 69 : total, 248 99, of whom 1977 were females. These 

SET T- !>nSOn ! r always in jail t0 ever y 5436 of the total 
istrict population, and one female to every 35,826 of the total 
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female, population. The total cost of Murshiddbdd jail in 187a, 
excluding public works and manufacture department, amounted to 
^1047, 14s. tod., or an average of Rs. 41. xo. 8, or £4, 3s. 4A per 
of the jail population. The financial results of jail manufactures 
during the year were not satisfactory ; the total credits, including 
stock remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted to 
^656, is. 9d., and the total debits to £ 537 , 7s,. 7d., leaving an 
excess of credits over debits, or profit, of £1 18, 14s. 2d. The actual 
money cost of the manufacture department during the year amounted 
to j£ 433» 17s. 9<i., and the cash remitted to the treasury to ,£560, 
3s. 2d., leaving an actual cash profit of ^126, 5s. sd., or an 
average earning of Rs. 14. 8. 7 ®r £1, 9s- 1 d. by each prisoner 
engaged in manufactures. Out of 162 '6 7 labouring prisoners, 
86-91 were employed in manufactures; the remainder were engaged 
in jail duties, or were in hospital, or were weak and old and unable 
to work. The prisoners actually engaged in manufactures were 
distributed as follows:— Gunny weaving, -08; gardening, 8-02 ; cloth- 
weaving, 2*22 ; brickmaking, etc., 50-31 ; bamboo, rattan, and 
reed works, -84 ; oil-pressing, etc., 1007 ; manufacturing string and 
twine, -22; flour grinding, 3-26; stone breaking, 1-44; carpentry, 
i-oo ; rice husking, 2-90 ; grinding pulses, 2-43 ; tailoring, -92 ; mis- 
cellaneous, 3-20: total, 86 9 1. 

Education. — Murshiddbdd District is divided for educational 
purposes into four circles, which, in the year 1871, were made 
coincident with the four Subdivisions. In the same year, the head- 
quarters of the Inspector of the Rdjshdhf Circle were moved to 
Barhampur. The two most prominent educational institutions in 
the District are the Barhampur College, and the College and School 
in Murshiddbdd city, supported out of the Nizdmat funds. The 
Barhampur College will be fully described in subsequent paragraphs. 
The Nixdmat College, a fine building in the north of the city near 
the rivj, erected at a cost of £h*°°, is limited exclusively to the 
education of the relatives of the Nawdb Ndzim. The Revenue- 
Surveyor, in 1857, stated that a principal and four masters were 
attached to this college, who taught chiefly the English, Persian, 
and Urdu languages, mathematics, writing, and drawing. There 
were at that time about 28 pupils. The Nizdmat school is an 
entirely free school ; and, according to the Inspector, its charitable 
provisions have a bad influence in lowering the discipline in all 
the neighbouring schools, and also in inducing the wealthy men of 
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the District to pay lavishly the fees of pupils in other schools, 
regardless of efficiency. According to the Education Department, 
the vernacular spoken in the District is Hindi and Bengali. Mur- 
shidibdd is the only District in Bengal proper to which both these 
languages are assigned, in consequence, presumably, of the large 
up-country population which it contains. According to the Revenue- 
Surveyor, 1 Bengali is the chief medium of communication between 
all classes, Hindu and Musalmdn, and undoubtedly the language 
of the District. It is used in all business transactions, and in the 
villages and among the lower orders scarcely any other language is 
ever heard. The educated and better class of Hindus understand 
Urdu, if spoken to them, and in and about the towns converse 
fluently in it. In wealthy Musalmdn families, Urdu is used in 
familiar conversation.* 

The Bakhampuk College was founded in 1853 ; but up to 1861 
no final arrangement had been arrived at for the erection of a special 
building, though nearly ^4000 had been raised for the purpose by 
local subscription. It was intended, from the first, to supply the 
wants of the several Districts of the Rdjshahi Educational Circle in 
higher English instruction. In 1857, the establishment consisted 
of a principal, eight masters, and six native teachers; the total 
number of pupils was 238, of whom only 14 belonged to the upper 
department, and the remainder were in the collegiate school. At 
that time the period of attendance was limited to three years, but 
the success of the examination system of the Calcutta University 
led to an extension of this period. From January 1866, a fourth- 
year class was opened at Barhampur, as well as at the other Govern- 
ment colleges outside Calcutta. Additional professors were required, 
and the college curriculum was brought up to the level of the B.A. 
examination of the University. A special Law department had 
already been attached to the college. This change, however, was 
not found to be productive of any advantage to counterbalance the 
augmented expenditure. In 1864-65 the number of students had 
been as high as 77, but since that date they have steadily declined. 
In 1868-69 the numbers were 67, which fell to 56 in 1869-70, to 
41 in 1870-71, and to 21 in 1871-72. In this last year, it appears 
that there were only three third-year and three fourth-year students, 
and that the cost to Government for maintaining the staff required 
for these six students was no less than ^1300 per annum. The 
average cost of each pupil attending the college during that year 
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was ^99, 4*5. od., towards which Government contributed ^£93, 
6s. od. per head. Taking the higher classes only, each student 
cost ^344 per annum ; while the total expended on each, from the 
date of his entrance until he attained his B.A. degree, was about 
^1400. It was also evident that the efficiency of the college was 
decreasing together with its' numbers, for in the previous year not 
a single candidate had been successful for his degree. In con- 
sideration of these figures, which are taken from the Bengal 
Administration Report for 1871-72, it was resolved by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to abolish the two higher classes of the Barhampur 
college, so that the instruction given should be limited to the First 
Arts course. It was thought, also, that the flourishing colleges at 
Calcutta and HdgU were sufficiently close, both by rail and river, to 
supply the wants of all those in Murshiddbdd District who wished 
to reach the higher grades of university education. By this measure, 
which took effect in the beginning of 1872, the college was practi- 
cally reduced to the level of a high school, such as the institution 
in the neighbouring District of Rdjshdhi at Rdmpur Bcauleah, 
though the office of principal is maintained. The appointments 
of a professor and an assistant-professor were abolished; several 
minor reductions were made, and the I^aw department, owing 
to special reasons, will shortly share the same fate as the Upper 
Arts classes. The financial result of these changes was, that 
while in 1870-71 the Government paid ,£2993, 9s. od., in 
1 873-74 the total cost to Government was only ^1875, 2S - °d. 
There was, however, no improvement in other respects. The 
average daily attendance in 1873-74 was only 17, which makes the 
cost to Government of each pupil to be as much as jQ no, 6s. od., 
as against an average for Bengal generally of ,£26, 18s. od. Out of 
10 students sent up in December 1873 for the First Arts examina- 
tion, only 4 passed, of whom none were placed in the first division. 
About the same time that the reductions already mentioned were 
made, various minor improvements were effected. Two teachers 
of drawing and surveying were appointed ; the native surgeon in 
charge of the college was appointed to lecture on chemistry and 
botany ; an outsiders* class was opened to train candidates for the 
Government service, in which engineering also is taught ; and a 
gymnasium and a riding class have been opened. The following 
paragraphs are taken from the Report of the Principal for 1872-73, 
to illustrate the general condition of the institution of late years. 
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'General Departsient. — The number of students at present 
stands thus: — First-year class, 12; second-year class, 12; total, 24. 
I fear that there is little prospect of any increase in our numbers, 
until the establishment of the projected Hostel provides a com- 
fortable home in this sickly place for students coming from the 
surrounding Districts. The social status of the parents and 
guardians is as follows : — Zaminddrs , tdlukddrs> and persons of in- 
dependent income, 12; professional persons, 8; Government ser- 
vants and pensioners, 4. Nine students presented themselves for 
the intermediate Arts examination. Of these, only 3 passed, — 1 in 
the second, and 2 in the third grade. On the result of the annual 
examination, two undergraduates were allowed to retain their scholar- 
ships, and one, unable from severe illness to attend, on the satis- 
factory progress made during the session. The total cost of the 
General department of the college has been Rs. 18,948. 15. o (or 
^1894, 17s. io£&), to credit of which is the sum of Rs. 1335 (or 
j£*33> ios. °d.)i collected as fees; the net cost to Government 
being Rs. 17,613. 15. o (or ^£1761, 7s. io£d.), or on the average of 
the year’s students, Rs. 800. 10. 1 (or j£8o, is. 3d.) per head per 
annum. 

'Law Department. — There are only 14 students in this 
department at present, all studying for the pleadership examina- 
tion. One candidate went up to the last examination for the 
degree of Bachelor in Law, and passed in the second division. At 
the Licence examination (the last, it is probable, that will be 
held), four candidates presented themselves, of whom three passed. 
The routine of studies for the current session has been so arranged 
as to fall in with the course in Law for the civil service class, and 
provision has been made for so much of the latter course as is 
special.’ The social status of the law students is thus shown: — 
Zaminddrs , tdlukddrs , and persons of independent income, 5 ; 
professional persons, 3 ; Government servants and pensioners, 6. 
The cost of the department for the first three-quarters of the finan- 
cial year was Rs. 1506. 10. 8 (or ^150, 13s. 4d.), and its income 
from fees Rs. 855 (or .£85, 10s. od.), showing a net cost to Go- 
/emment of Rs. 651. 10. 8 (or £65, 3s. 4<i). The fees in the 
ast quarter of the year amounted to Rs. 160 (or £16), which 
mm has been paid to the Lecturer. 

* Collegiate School. — The numbers in the school department 
ttntinue pretty steady, notwithstanding the excessive illness of the 
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last two months. The year closed with 180 students, against 183 
the previous year. The entrance class is very large. It contains 
at present 46 students ; and it is probable that, but for the extreme 
unhealthiness of the season, the numbers would have been even 
larger. The prevalence of small-pox is unprecedented, and cholera 
also has had its victims. The panic caused by the former, raging 
as it did in the immediate vicinity of the college building, at one 
time seriously affected our attendance. It is not likely, however, 
that the entrance class will be so full after this session, in con- 
sequence of the exclusion of text-books in English literature from 
the University examination. The results of the entrance examina- 
tion have been satisfactory. Of 23 students who presented them- 
selves for examination (2 being kept away by illness), 12 passed; 
of whom 4 were placed in the first division, 7 in the second, and 

I in the third division. The examination of the other classes of 
the school, conducted by myself and the officers of my staff, on 
the whole gave me satisfaction. There were 1 senior and 5 junior 
scholarships awarded to students of this institution, on the result 
of the last University examination. The former was made tenable 
at the Presidency College, and the latter here; but 3 of these 
have since been transferred, 1 to the Presidency, and 2 to the 
Civil Engineering College. The social status of the parents and 
guardians is as follows : — Zatninddrs , tdltikddrs and persons of 
independent income, 41 ; merchants, bankers, bamds , and brokers, 

II ; professional persons, 54; Government servants and pen- 
sioners, 61 ; shopkeepers, 6 ; others, 7. The cost of the collegiate 
school has been Rs. 10,834. 10. 10 (or .£1083, 9s. 4jd.), and the 
fees realized Rs. 4545. 4- 0 ( or £ 454 * I0S - °$d.). Ihe actual 
cost to Government has, therefore, been Rs. 6289. 6. 10 (or ^628, 
18s. ioJA), or Rs. 36. 15. 11 (£3, 14s. od.) per head per annum. 

1 Drawing and Surveying. — I am not able to show the total 
expenditure under this heading. The amount drawn for establish- 
ment and contingencies is Rs. 783. 14. 6 (^78, 7s. 9^d.), to credit 
of which is Rs. 28. 7. 6 (£ 2 , 16s. ujd.) realized from the sale of 
drawing materials, and Rs. 129 (£12, 18s. od.) from outsiders’ 
fees. 

1 Riding. — T he cost of the riding class was Rs. 127. 2. 10 
(^12. 14s. 4$d.), leaving a surplus of Rs. 72. 13. 2 ( £j , 5s. 7jd.) 
from the grant on this account, reckoned from December last. 

1 General Cost. — The charges of the year in the several de- 
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partments, inclusive of the chaiges for drawing, surveying, and 
riding, aggregate Rs. 32,361. 5. 10 (£3236, as. 8|d.), against 
which is the sum of Rs. 7024. 4. o 8s. 6d.) realized from 

fees, inclusive of Rs. 129 (£12, 18s. od.), fees paid by the out- 
siders' class, and of Rs. 28. 7. 6 2 , 16s. n^d.) from the sale 

of drawing materials. The actual net cost therefore to Govern- 
ment of this institution, in all its departments, is Rs. 25,308, 10. 4 
»7s. 3$d-)- 

‘The Hostel. — In August last the Lieutenant-Governor, during his 
visit to Barhampur, in answer to a deputation of influential natives, 
sanctioned the outlay of Rs. 6000 (£600) and the acquisition of 
a piece of land for a hostel or boarding-house for students, on 
condition of an equal sum of money being raised by the community 
for the construction of the building. The subscriptions for this 
purpose, already announced, amount to Rs. 8152 (^815, 4s. od.), 
and further donations are expected.’ 

Educational Statistics.— Education has rapidly diffused itself 
in Murshiddbdd. In the fourteen years between 1856-57 and 
1870-71, the number of schools was multiplied no less than twenty- 
four times, and the number of pupils increased six-fold. In the 
year 1856-57, there were only 6 Government and aided schools in 
the whole District, which number increased to 15 in 1860-61, and 
to 146 in 1870-71. During the same period, the total number of 
pupils rose from 717 in 1856-57 to 1028 in 1860-61, and to 4682 in 
1870-7 1. This is altogether independent of 168 private and unaided 
schools returned by the Inspector in 1871, attended by an estimated 
number of 2974 pupils, but not under inspection by the Educational 
Department, and regarding which no details are available. Among 
the Government and aided schools, the greatest growth has been 
in the aided vernacular schools, which have increased from 2 in 
number in 1856-57 to 113 in 1870-71, the total number of pupils 
having risen from 220 to 3 164 in the same period. That proportion 
of the cost of education in Government and aided schools which is 
defrayed by local contributions, schooling fees, etc., has consider- 
ably increased of late years. In 1856-57, out of a total cost of 
^2878, 18s. 7d., the State contribution amounted 10^2523, 17s. id., 
or 87 per cent, of the whole; in 1860-61, the expenditure on 
Government and aided schools amounted to ^2982, 7s. nd., of 
which the State defrayed ^2149, 17s. nd., or 72 per cent.; in 
1870-71, the total cost of these schools increased ^^9727, 10s. 5d., 
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while the amount defrayed by Government was .£6555, 12s. 6d., 
or 67 per cent. The amount derived from fees, subscriptions, dona- 
tions, etc. in the Government and aided schools amounted to 
^355, is. 6d. in 1856-57, £826, 1 os. gd. in 1860-61, and £3182, 
2s. 7d. in 1870-71. The following comparative tables, compiled 
from the Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for the years 
1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71, exhibit the number of Government 
and aided schools in Murshiddbdd District in each of these years, 
the number and religion of pupils attending them, the total cost of 
education, together with the amount contributed by Government, 
and that derived from fees, subscriptions, etc. — See pp. 222, 223. 

Sir George Campbell's Reform, whereby the indigenous 
pdthsdlds or village schools were admitted to the benefit of the 
grant-in-aid rules, came into operation in the latter half of the 
educational year 1871-72. Though village schools had previously 
been not altogether unrecognised in Murshiddbdd, yet the impulse 
given by the new scheme was immediately productive of great 
results. The table on page 224 shows, in a comparative form, 
the progress made during 1871-73, the first two years of the working 
of the pdthsdld system. It will be seen that the number of schools 
of all classes, including the unaided schools, increased from 317 to 
406, or 28 per cent. ; the total number of scholars from 7692 to 
11,537, or 5 ° P er cent.; and the average attendance, by far the 
most valuable criterion, from 3562 to 8475, or l 3 % P er cent. In 
the same period of two years, the Government grant was augmented 
by just £1100, and local sources of income — fees, fines, and sub- 
scriptions — by nearly £2000. The increase in the number of 
pupils has, of course, been most marked in the case of primary 
schools. It was found, indeed, in 1872-73, that the competition of 
the improved pdthsdlds injuriously affected the average attendance 
at the aided middle schools, a circumstance which seems to indicate 
that the curriculum of study at these two classes of schools is not 
now very wide apart It is satisfactory to find that the proportion 
of Musalmin pupils is steadily growing. In 1871-72, the percentage 
of Muhammadans in the whole was 14*3, which had risen to 26*0 
in the following year. In the total population of the District, the 
Muhammadans number 44 6 per cent. In 1871-72, out of a total 
of 163 teachers, only xi were Musalmins ; whereas in 1872-73, out 
of 528, the Musalmin teachers amounted to 69. Both these facts 

[Sentence continued on page 226. 
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1 No details given of the Pupils in onfe of these schools, the average (38) is included in the totals. 

* No details given of the Pupils in eight of these schools, the average (170) is included in the totals. 
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Table showing the Creed and Caste of Pupils in the Schools of Murshidabad District, 

in the Year 1872-73. 
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Sentence continued from page 221.] 

indicate that the new system has really reached the classes for which 
it was designed ; for in Murshiddbdd, as elsewhere in Bengal, the 
Muhammadans predominate in the lowest stratum of the population. 
With regard to the creed and caste of the pupils generally, the 
Education Report for 1872-73 supplies the table printed on p. 225. 

The actual extension of education caused by Sir G. Campbell's 
reform may best be illustrated by comparing the total number of 
pupils and schools in 1870-71, the year before the new system was 
started, with the corresponding numbers in 1873-74, by which date 
the system may be regarded as being in complete working order. 
In 1870-71, excluding the Barhampur College, the total number of 
schools known to the Education Department was 145, attended by 
4641 pupils. In 1873-74, the number of schools was 458, or an 
increase of more than three-fold ; and the number of pupils was 
13,674, or an increase of nearly three-fold. In the latter year, the 
proportion of schools to the total population of the District was 
•033 per cent., and the average number of square miles to each 
school was 5*65. 

Education. — In illustration of the general condition of secondary 
and primary education in the District, the following paragraphs 
are quoted from the Report of Public Instruction for the year 
1872-73:— 

* Higher Schools. — Excluding the Nizdmat College, there are 
four such schools in Murshiddbdd, of which one is the collegiate school 
at Barhampur, and another the Nizdmat school in the city of Mur- 
shiddbdd. The two others are the Rdjd’s school at Kdndi, and 
the mission school at Khdgrd. At the last entrance examination 
50 candidates were sent up. Twenty-one of the candidates passed, 
seven being placed in the first grade. Twelve out of the successful 
candidates were from the collegiate school, and five from the mission 
school. Surveying is being taught only in one of the schools, 
namely, the collegiate school, which is also getting up a gymnasium, 
where the pupils attend exercises on the parallel bar, etc., under 
a qualified teacher of gymnastics. The Rdjd’s school at Kdndi 
will shortly have a surveying class, placed under a competent 
teacher from the Civil Engineering College in Calcutta. The 
Nizdmat school has also begun to teach surveying within the 
list few months. 

' Middle Schools.— The total number of middle-class schools in 
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the District is 54. In twenty of these English is taught Eighteen of 
these twenty schools are aided by Government, and two are unaided. 
The total number of pupils in the English schools is 854, of whom 
7 1 only are Muhammadans. In the report of the District Committee 
it is suggested that schools of this class are especially adapted to 
the education of the large and important middle class of the com- 
munity. At the last examination, however, 9 schools only sent up 
24 candidates, of whom 13 passed, 6 of them obtaining minor 
scholarships. Of the 34 vernacular middle schools, 31 are aided, 
1 unaided, and 2 Government schools. The total number of pupils 
at these schools is 1314, of whom 150 are Muhammadans. Sixty- 
nine candidates, of whom one was a Muhammadan, came up from 
22 schools to compete for vernacular scholarships. Forty-seven 
passed, and nine obtained scholarships. About half-a-dozen of the 
middle schools have begun to teach surveying; and although 
most of them have not yet been supplied with the instruments 
necessary to teach it practically, yet the teachers are applying 
themselves manfully to get up the theoretical part of the subject 
1 Primary Schools. — These are of three descriptions: — (1) The 
lower vernacular schools under the grant-in-aid system ; (2) the 5- 
rupee pdthsdlds ; and (3) the new primary schools. There are three 
lower vernacular schools, two of which are aided and one is a Govern- 
ment school These contain 85 students, of whom 18 are Muham- 
madans. The Deputy-Inspector thinks that the 5-rupee pdthsdlds 
are many of them better than these schools. The Government 
school of this description is the model or practising school, 
attached to the training school at the civil station, where the 
gurus learn practically how to teach, under the superintendence 
of one of the Normal masters. There are 72 old or 5-rupee 
pdthsdlds , on which the Deputy-Inspector reports to the following 
effect : — These pdthsdlds have 1894 pupils, of whom 359 are 
Muhammadans. Each of them is under a certified guru 9 who 
is generally allowed to board and lodge with one of the managers, 
so that his receipts from local sources average about Rs. 5 per 
month. These pdthsdlds , generally speaking, teach up to the third- 
class course of the middle -class schools, and have therefore the 
status of lower vernacular schools; but where circumstances favour, 
they push up higher, and try to send pupils to the vernacular 
scholarship e xamina tion. The Jamua pdthsdlds to which only a 
5-rupee stipend is given, has had its staff increased to three 
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teachers by the managers, and it sent up two successful candidates 
to the last scholarship examination. With reference to the instruc- 
tion imparted, the Deputy-Inspector reports: “Sound instruction, 
combined with all that is practical and useful in every-day life, is 
imparted in these pdthsdlds .” He adds: “These little schools 
must, in course of time, grow and develop into superior schools.” 
Under the Government order of 30th September last, 177 new 
primary schools have been established, revived, or subsidized ; of 
which 160 are said to be working well, and have sent in returns. 
The total number of pupils in these pdthsdlds is 3920 boys and 
20 girls, or 3940 in all. Of these, 1452 are Muhammadans. The 
teachers of these pdthsdlds consist of 119 gurus, 23 passed and un- 
passed pupils of the training school, and 19 students of vernacular 
schools. The number of Muhammadan gurus is 38, of whom 16 
have charge of maktabs , where they teach Arabic and Persian as 
well as Bengali. Besides the 177 pdthsdlds subsidized under the 
orders of September last, 79 pdthsdlds have started under private 
enterprise, which also have furnished returns. They educate 1994 
boys and 14 girls, or 1958 pupils in all ; of whom 613 are Muham- 
madans, and 4 native Christians — the first instance (the committee 
think) of native Christians attending such schools. 

•There are 13 night pathsdlds under the reward system of 1866-67, 
attended by 281 pupils ; of whom 240 are Hindus, and 41 Muham- 
madans. There is also a night-school under the grant-in-aid 
system, attended by 27 Muhammadans and 3 Hindus. These 
schools afford instruction of an elementary character, and are 
attended chiefly by adult labourers. 

1 Normal Schools. — There is one Normal School in the Dis- 
trict, the Barhampur Training School. It had 75 pupils on its rolls 
on the 31st March last, as against 84 for the preceding year. 
Forty-three candidates went up for the annual pass examination, 
of whom 3 passed in the first grade, and 34 in the second grade. 

4 Girls’ Schools.— There are three aided girls’ schools in the 
District, and six girls’ classes attached to pdthsdlds; the number 
of pupils attending them is 177. The aided girls’ school at 
Barhampur is much cared for, and appears to be the best con- 
ducted of this class in the District. 

4 Grants for Education from Government Estates, etc — 
The Magistrate reports that, out of the rental of Government 
estates, one per cent, has been set aside for educational purposes, 
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am o unting to £ia, 14s. od. The Murshidibid Municipality has 
given ^ a o. From the estate of the late Bdbu Kedir Ndth Ma- 
hdti, now under the Court of Wards, has been received £ia ; 
from Pdikpdri, £12, as. od. j— in all, .£56, 16s. od. I should 
add the Piikpird estate supports the excellent higher-class school 
at Kindi, the annual cost of which is .£465, ns. 8d. ; and also con- 
tributes £ a per month towards the support of the yet unaided 
school at Bdliyi. The Magistrate further reports that assistance has 
been procured from some of the zanAnddrs and influential villagers. 
A number of the former have promised pecuniary contributions; and 
the latter have in many cases furnished house accommodation for 
the pdthsdlds, and received the gurus into their houses free of board. 

. . . Rio Jogendri Ndriyan Rii, of Ldlgold, has himself started 
four pdthsdlds, which will be maintained entirely at his own cost’ 

Concerning the mode of instruction adopted in the village schools, 
the Revenue Surveyor wrote in 1857 : — 1 Many schools exist in the 
larger villages, the pupils being quite young children. The mode 
of instruction chiefly followed is that of repetition, by the pupils in a 
body, of the sentence pronounced by the master. Palm-leaf slips 
are commonly used for the teaching of reading and writing, written 
on with black ink when used for reading purposes, and with chalk 
and water when used for writing. In the better class of schools 
square black boards are used ; chalk and water being the medium 
used for writing on them also, and a slip of bamboo or a reed form- 
ing the pen.’ 

Postal Statistics. — Between the years 1861-61 and 1870-71, 
the number of letters received at the Murshidibdd post office has 
increased by 19*35 P er cen ^> having risen (including newspapers, 
parcels, and books) from 5^M53 * n 1861-62, to 39,901 in 1865-66, 
and to 67,024 in 1870-71. The number of letters, newspapers, 
parcels, and books despatched from the District increased from 
41,080 in 1861-62, to 34,024 in 1865-66. I have not yet succeeded 
in obtaining the number of letters, etc despatched in 1870-71. In 
1861-62 the total postal receipts amounted to ^£1595, 3 s - » an( * 
the expenditure to £853, 6s. nd. In 1865-66 the receipts were 
^£1829, os. 7<l f and the expenditure £986, 2s. 2d. In 1870-71, 
the receipts had increased to ^2446, 16s. 7d., exclusive of receipts 
from sale of service stamps for official correspondence, which in 
1870-71 amounted to £68, 19s. od. (service stamps were first 
introduced in 1866), making a total of j£* 5 * 5 » '5 s - 7 ^- The **• 
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penditure in that year amounted to ^1441, 6s. 74 The following 
table, showing the number of letters, etc. received stand despa tch ed 
from the Murshidibid post office, for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, 
and 1870-71, is compiled from a return furnished to me by the Direc- 
tor-General of Post Offices. 


Postal Statistics of Murshidabad District. 


Letters, 

Newspapers, 

Parcels, 

Books, 

1861-69. 

Received. ^i s ". 

patched 

49,804 39,757 

5.190 1,137 

808 158 

35 ■ 28 

Total, 

56 ,iS 3 41,080 

Sale of postage 


stamps, , 

£ 7 io 16 4 

Cash collections, . 

884 7 4 

Total receipts, 

1595 3 8 

Total expenditure. 

853 6 11 


1S65-66. I 1870-71. * 


Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

Received. 

Des- 

patched. 

35 » 3 *o 

33,656 

61,340 

1 


4.094 

154 

5.314 

c 


216 

162 

i *5 

•§ 

1*1 

271 

52 

*45 


!| 

39,901 

34,024 

67,024 



£943 

8 6 

£1213 

*3 

6 

885 

12 1 

1233 

3 

1 

1829 

0 7 

2446 

16 

7 * 

966 

2 2 

1441 

6 

7 


Administrative Divisions.— Murshidibid District is divided 
into four. Subdivisions, as follow. The population statistics are 
taken from the Census Report of 1872 (Appendix, Statements 1 a 
and 1 b). The administrative statistics are derived from the special 
report furnished to me by the Collector in 1873. In the interval 
etween Aese two dates, the Subdivisions of the District had been 
re-arranged, though not altered in number. Rimpur Hit had 
token the place of Kindi; and the area, etc. of the Lilbigh Sub- 
division had, presumably, been affected by the loss of the tkdnd 
of Rimpur Hit. I have, however, no means of reducing the 
population and administrative statistics to the same date; and 

there is, therefore, an unavoidable element of error in the following 
paragraphs. ® 

(1) The Sadr Subdivision, which contains the Civil Station 
and headquarters of the District at Barhampur, has an area of 
xi 95 square miles, with ,855 villages or townships, 136,960 houses, 

- 19 *' ° d ’’ reeei P t * from * ale of service stamps for official 
correspondence. Service stamps were first introduced in 1866. 
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and a total population of 631,317 souls; of whom 281,973 are 
Hindus, 346,121 Muhammadans, 290 Christians, and 2933 of 
other religions ; number of persons per square mile, 528 ; 
number of villages per square mile, 1-55; number of houses per 
square mile, 115 ; average number of inmates per house, 4-6 ; pro- 
portion of males in total population, 47 *8. In 1873 the Subdivision 
contained seven Revenue and Magisterial Courts, twelve police 
circles (thdnds), a regular police force of 389 men, a municipal or 
town police numbering 160, and a rural police force (chaukiddrs) of 
1971 men. Cost of Subdivisional Administration, ^7168, 12s. od. 

(2) Lalbagh, or City of Murshidabad Subdivision, was first 
established in September i860. It occupied, according to the 
Census of 1872, since which date it has undergone considerable 
modification, an area of 357 square miles, with 718 villages or towns, 
51,874 houses, and a total population of 213,595 souls; of whom 
143,822 are Hindus, 60,694 Muhammadans, 201 Christians, and 
8878 ‘ Others 9 not classified; number of persons per square mile, 
598; number of villages per square mile, 2-01 ; number of houses 
per square mile, 145 ; average number of inmates per house, 4*1 ; 
proportion of males in total population, 47 8. In 1873 it contained 
one Revenue and Magisterial Court, and five police circles (thdnds); 
maintained a regular police force of 98 men, a municipal or town 
police numbering 154, and a rural police force (< chaukiddrs ) of 
1492 men. Cost of Subdivisional Administration, ^6181, 10s. od. 

(3) Jangipur Subdivision was established in January 1854. 
It occupies an area of 576 square miles, with 668 villages or towns, 
58,818 houses, and a total population of 273,487 souls; of whom 
147,988 are Hindus, 122,591 Muhammadans, 41 Christians, and 
2867 ‘Others' not classified; number of persons per square mile, 
475 ; number of villages per square mile, n6 ; number of houses 
per square mile, 102 ; average number of inmates per house, 4'6 ; 
proportion of males in total population, 47*2. In 1873 it contained 
one Revenue and Magisterial Court, five police circles ( thdnds ), 
a regular police force of 123 men, a municipal or town police 
numbering 36, and a rural police force (chaukiddrs) of 899 men. 
Cost of Subdivisional Administration, ^3312, 3s. 6d. 

(4) Rampur Hat Subdivision was established on 1st January 
1873, the place of the former Subdivision of Kindi, which had 
been first constituted in February 1857. I have no means of 
ascertaining to what extent the area of the new Subdivision 
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is coincident with that of the old. The area of Kindi in 
187a was 450 square miles, with 512 villages or towns, 55,909 
houses, and a total population of 235,227 souls; of whom r59, 273 
are Hindus, 74,158 Muhammadans, 5 Christians, and 1791 ‘Others’ 
not classified ; number of persons per square mile, 523 ; number 
of villages per square mile, 1*14; number of houses per square 
mile, 134; average number of inmates per house, 4*2; proportion 
of males to the total population, 47*3. in 1873 Rimpur Hat 
contained one Revenue and Magisterial Court, a regular police force 
of 70 men, and a rural police force (chaukiddrs) of 1971 men. 
Cost of Subdivisional Administration, ^2604, 8s. od. 

According to the Administrative figures given above, the fol- 
lowing totals may be arrived at for the year 1873 : — The regular 
police numbered 680 ; the municipal police, 350 ; and the rural 
police, 6333 men. Excepting the case of the rural police, these 
figures almost exactly agree with those that have already been 
given on a preceding page of this Account for the year 1872. The 
total cost of Administration amounts to ,£19,266, 13s. 6d. The 
total number of Revenue and Magisterial Courts, as above given, is 
only 10 ; but According to another return, based upon a different 
principle of classification, the number of Magisterial Courts in 
1870-71 was n ; of Civil, 7 ; of Revenue, 11 ; — total, 29. 1 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of Fiscal Divisions or 
ftargands is mainly based upon a list furnished by the Collector. 
The figures are taken from the Board of Revenue’s Statistics ; with 
the exception of the numbers of the villages, which are taken 
from the Collector’s list. They should be regarded as only ap- 
proximating to correctness, and it is uncertain to what date they 
refer : — 

(1) Akbarshahi contains an area of 9146 acres, or 14*29. square 
miles; with 81 villages; it comprises 20 estates; pays to Govern- 
ment an annual land revenue of £1042, 14s. od. 

(2) Alinagar : area, 1967 acres, or 3*07 square miles ; 7 villages ; 
5 estates; land revenue, £160, 8s. od. 

(3) Ashraf-bhag : area, 4151 acres, or 6*49 square miles; 143 
villages ; 38 estates ; land revenue, £529. 

(4) Asadnagar: area, 19,161 acres, or 29*94 square miles; 176 
villages ; 53 estates ; land revenue, £3579, 10s. od. 

(5) Azimnacar : area, 11,076 acres, or 17*31 square miles; 91 
villages; it estates; land revenue, £3003, as. od. 
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(6) Barjamula : area, 786 acres, or 1 23 square miles ; 6 villages ; 

1 estate; land revenue, £32, 2s. od. 

(7) Barbakpur: area, 2932 acres, or 4-58 square miles; 14 
villages; 1 estate; land revenue, ^329, 10s. od. 

(8) Barbaksinh : area, 6982 acres, or 10*91 square miles; 79 
villages; 38 estates; land revenue, ,£1348, 4s- od. 

(9) Bedrabad: area, 1520 acres, or 2*37 square miles; 12 vil- 
lages ; 2 estates ; land revenue, £ 400, 6s. od. 

(10) Bhatsala: area, 813 acres, or 127 square miles; 25 vil- 
lages ; 8 estates ; land revenue, £93, 8s. od. 

(11) Bihrol: area, 28,165 acres, or 4401 square miles; 207 
v illa ges ; 89 estates ; land revenue, ^2553, 4s. od. 

(12) Buitali : area, 7682 acres, or 12*00 square miles; 48 vil- 
lages; 13 estates; land revenue, j£s 8 5, I2S - od - 

(13) Chandpur: area, 1524 acres, or 2-38 square miles; 71 
villages ; 16 estates ; land revenue, £68. 

(14) Changnadiya: area, 3751 acres, or 5*86 square miles; 46 
villages; 7 estates; land revenue, ^292, 18s. od. 

(15) Chunakhali: area, 51,215 acres, or 80*02 square miles; 
550 villages; 194 estates; land revenue, j£ 3 lo 9 > I0S - od - 

(16) Dashazari : area, 11,285 acres, or 17*63 square miles; 75 
villages; 3 estates ; land revenue, ^319, 2s. od. 

(17) Daudshahi: area, 1451 acres, or 2*27 square miles; 14 
villages; 5 estates; land revenue, £ 379 , l6s < od * 

(18) Dayanagar: area, 9675 acres, or 15*11 square miles; 55 
villages; 15 estates; land revenue, jC i6 73< 4 S. od. 

(19) Dhawa: area, 25,108 acres, or 39*23 square miles; 438 
villages; 126 estates ; land revenue, £2907, 4s. od. 

(20) Dihat Akbarshahi : area, 1573 acres, or 2*46 square miles ; 
12 villages; 2 estates ; land revenue, ,£56. 

(21) Diwanapur: area, 2338 acres, or 3*65 square miles; 73 
villages; 9 estates; land revenue, ^25*, I0S * od * 

(22) Farakhabad: area, 1487 acres, or 2*32 square miles; 7 
villages ; 3 estates ; land revenue, £30, 16s. od. 

(23) Fathisinh: area, 133,720 acres, or 208*94 square miles; 

2134 villages; 855 estates; land revenue, £13,7 34, od. 

(24) Gankar : area, 40,842 acres, or 63*81 square miles; 228 
villages; 45 estates; land revenue, ^ 3 8 4 ®, 4 S. od. 

(25) Ghyasabad : area, 3157 acres, or 4*93 square miles; 48 
villages; 20 estates ; land revenue, £290, 6s. od. 
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(36) Gowas: area, 330,583 acres, of 344*66 square miles; 765 
villages ; 77 estates; land revenue, ,£12,360, 10s. od. 

(37) Gopinatupur : area, 9885 acres, or 15*44 square miles ; 88 
villages; 14 estates ; land revenue, £816, 6s. od. 

(38) Gorxrhat: area, 7683 acres, or 13*00 square miles; 48 
villages ; 18 estates ; land revenue, £338, 8s. od. 

(39) Husainuzial: area, 3830 acres, or 5*97 square miles; 37 
villages; 3 estates; land revenue, £ 173, 4s. od. 

(30) Islampur: area, 39,056 acres, or 61*03 square miles; 116 
villages; 30 estates ; land revenue, £1953, 10s. od. 

(3 1 ) Joar Birahimpur : area, 3750 acres, or 4*30 square miles; 
17 villages; 4 estates; land revenue, £88, 16s. od. 

(32) Joar Ibrahimpur : area, 388 acres, or *6o of a square mile ; 
8 villages ; 5 estates ; land revenue, £44, 8s. od. 

(33) Kankjol: area, 5199 acres, or 8*13 square miles; 18 
villages; 7 estates; land revenue, £486. 

(34) Kantnagar: area, 12,133 acres, or 18*95 square miles; 
42 villages ; 5 estates ; land revenue, £1040, 6s. od. 

(35) Kasimnagar : area, 4487 acres, or 7*01 square miles; 17 
villages; 6 estates; land revenue, £148, 18s. od. 

(36) Kasipur: area, 19,396 acres, or 30*30 square miles; 125 
villages ; 37 estates ; land revenue, £2250, 16s. od. 

(37) Katgarh: area, 1556 acres, or 2*43 square miles; n 
villages; 6 estates; land revenue, £162, 16s. od. 

(38) Khargram : area, 14,150 acres, or 22*11 square miles ; 153 
villages ; 48 estates ; land revenue, £1188. 

(39) Kulberia : area, 60,667 acres, or 94*79 square miles ; 406 
villages; 74 estates; land revenue, £5302, 4s. od. 

(40) Kumar-pratap : area, 220,1 9 r acres, or 344*05 square miles; 
1033 villages; 115 estates ; land revenue, £20,548, 18s. od. 

(41) Kutabpur : area, 20,289 acres, or 31*70 square miles; 304 
'villages; 77 estates; land revenue, £2271, 10s. od. 

(42) Lashkarpur : area, 25,384 acres, or 39*66 square mill* ; 
366 villages ; 15 estates ; land revenue, £1468, 6s. od. 

(43) Mahalandi : area, 37,636 acres, or 58*79 square miles; 828 
villages ; 86 estates; land revenue, £2810, 6s. od. 

(44) Majkuri : area, 449 acres, or *70 of a square mile ; 3 
villages ; 3 estates ; land revenue, £80, 12s. od. 

(45) Mangalpur : area, 7073 Rcres, or 11*05 square miles; 196 
villages; n estates; land revenue, £331, 8s. od. 
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(46) Manoharshahi : area, 73 acres, or n of a square mile; 

1 village ; 1 estate ; land revenue, ^17, 4s. od. 

(47) Mas umabad : area, 604 acres, or 94 of a square mile ; 

3 villages ; 3 estates ; land revenue, .£135, 10s. od. 

(48) Mohanpur: area, 47*8 acres, or 7 39 square miles; 16 
villages; a estates; land revenue, ^446, ns. od. 

(49) Muhammad-alipur : area, 878 acres, or 1*37 square miles ; 
10 villages ; 4 estates ; land revenue, ^37, 10s. od. 

(50) Muraripur : area, 20,274 acres, or 31-68 square miles; 139 
villages ; 20 estates; land revenue , £ 1878, as. od. 

(51) Muzaffarpur: area, 2005 acres, or 3-13 square miles; 6 
villages; 2 estates; land revenue, .£211, 14s. od. 

(52) Nasipur: area, 4574 acres, or 715 square miles; 31 vil- 
lages ; 8 estates ; land revenue, £41 1, 2s. od. 

(53) Nawanagar : area, 44,772 acres, or 69 96 square miles; 552 
villages; 170 estates; land revenue, ^6075, 12s. od. 

(54) Nawasikha Fathipur: area, 7286 acres, or 11-38 square 
miles; 9 villages; 4 estates ; land revenue, £^1, HS- 

(55) Palasi : area, 1139 acres, or 178 square miles; 103 villages; 

27 estates; land revenue, j^3 I 4°> I 4 S - od - 

(56) Patikabari : area, 28,308 acres, or 44 23 square miles ; 107 

villages; 21 estates; land revenue, .£1254, ,6s - od - 

(57) Radhaballabhpur : area, 9434 acres, or 14 74 square mi es ; 

47 villages; 2 estates; land revenue, j£88o, 12s. od. 

(58) Rajpur : area, 21,125 acres, or 33° ‘ square miles; 65 vil- 
lages; 10 estates; land revenue, ^1241, l8s - od - 

(59) Rajshahi : area, 16,987 acres, or 26 54 square mies, 

villages ; 30 estates ; land revenue, ^1542, l6s - od - 

(To) Roranpur : area, 93,15° acres, or i 4 5'55 square miles ; 3° 8 

villages 1 27 estates : land revenue, ^ , 

(61) Samaskhani : area, 22,060 acres, or 34*47 square mi es , 1 1 

villages : 69 estates; land revenue, £i 4 Vh 2S - od - 

(?,) Shahbazpur : area, ..,09. acres, or m3 »1”“' » 

villages : s estates; land revenue, ^1217, 6s - od - , 

(63) Shahjahanpur : area, 4710 acres, or 7 36 square mi es, 

villages ; 5 estates; lead revenue /eSJ 'Sa « , 

(64) Shahsalimpur : area, 1033 acres, o 1 

villages : 2 estates ; land revenue, j£ 4 8 » l8i od - ., 

(65) Shahzadpur : area, 20,532 acres, or 32 o square mi es , 

villages; 92 estates; land revenue, ^2550, 2s. od. 
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(66) Sherpur : area, 54,677 acres, or 85-43 square miles; 298 
villages; 77 estates; land revenue, ,£6696. 

(67) Sultanuzial: area, 18,135 acres i 0T 28-34 square miles; 
130 villages ; 40 estates ; land revenue, £1744, 4& od. 

(68) Swarupsinh : area not given ; 1 village ; 1 estate ; land 
revenue, £6, 149. od. 

(69) Wazirabad : area, 13,859 acres, or 21-65 square miles; 77 
villages; 19 estates ; land revenue, £1013, 10s. od. 

The foregoing 69 Fiscal Divisions, according to the Statistics 
furnished by the Board of Revenue, contain a total area of 1,495,706 
acres, or 2337*04 square miles, comprising 2850 estates, and pay 
a total Government land revenue of .£134,390, 18s. od. In correc- 
tion of these figures, it may be mentioned that the area of the Dis- 
trict, as returned by the Boundary Commissioner in 1874, is 2462-44 
square miles; that the number of estates in 1871 was returned at 
2853, and the total amount of land revenue in the same year at 
.£133,062, 1 os. od. The total number of villages enumerated 
above is 11,481; the Census Report of 1872, adopting a different 
definition, returned the number of 1 villages, mauzds , or townships 9 
at 3753- In explanation of this discrepancy, it may be mentioned 
that the Revenue definition of a village includes spots which have 
ceased to be inhabited. 

Meteorology. — Barhampur is one of the 24 stations which have 
been chosen to return special data to the meteorological depart- 
ment. The following paragraphs have been condensed from the 
annual reports of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of Bengal for the years 1871 and 1872. The elevation of Barham- 
pur above the sea has been definitely determined by spirit level to 
be 65 feet It is situated 170 miles from the sea, 30 miles below 
the point where the Bhdgirathf leaves the Ganges. It is thus on 
the edge of the delta, for the ground rises from a short distance 
to the west of the river up to the foot of the Rijmahil hills, and 
the undulating country of Birbhrim. The averages of the mean 
atmospheric pressures for the four years ending 1871 are as fol- 
low: — January, 29-948; February, 29-87$; March, 29790; April, 
29 676; May, 29-568; June, 29 442; July, 29-467 ; August, 29-541; 
September, 29*624; October, 29-769; November, 29*908; Decem- 
ber, 29*975; annual average, 29-715. The mean monthly tem- 
peratures for the same period of four years are : — January, 65-3° ; 
February, 70-7°; March, 78-2°; April, 85-5°; May, 86-3°; June, 84*6°; 
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July, 84*0°; August, 84-1°; September, 83-4° ; October, 8rj # ; 
November, 73*5® ; December, 66-2“ ; annual average, 78'6 8 . The 
highest maximum, lowest minimum, and mean monthly tempera- 
tures, by day , are thus returned for the two years 1871-72. In 
1871 — January, highest maximum, 85*0°; lowest minimum, 48*5°; 
mean, 65*9°. February, max., 94-5° ; min., 55-5°; mean, 73-5°. 
March, max., 102-0°; min., 55-0°; mean, 78-0°. April, max., 
ro6-o°; min., 66-o°; mean, 84-3°. May, max., ioo‘o°; min., 

67-5°; mean, 82-5°. June, max., 98-5°; min., 77-0°; mean, 83-2°. 
July, 'max., 94*0° ; min., 77*0° ; mean, 83-2°. August, max., 93*0° ; 
min., 76-5°; mean, 84-1°. September, max., 93-5°; min., 76-5°; 
mean, 83-1°. October, max., 94-0°; min., 69-5°; mean, 82-3°. 
November, max., 91*0°; min., 57-0°; mean, 74-8°. December, 
max., 82-0°; min., 50-5°; mean, 67-0°. In 1872 — January, max., 
85-0°; min., 47-5°; mean, 65-6°. February, max., 92-5°; min., 
67-5°; mean, 67-9°. March, max., 103-5°; m ' n -> 6o-o°; mean, 
8r-2°. April, max., 109-0°; min., 65-0°; mean, 85-6°. May, max., 
ro7 - 5° ; min., 71-0° ; mean, 87-t°. June, max., to6'5° ; min., 75-0° ; 
mean, 86-o°. July, max., 103 5° ; min., 76 5° ; mean, 84-2°. August, 
max., 95-5°; min., 77-0°; mean, 84-5°. September, max, 96-0°; 
min., 76-0°; mean, 83-9°. October, max., 95-5°; min., 69-5°; 
mean, 81-2°. November, max., 89-5° ; min., 57-0°; mean, 75-4°. 
December, max., 84-0° ; min., 51-5° ; mean, 68-2°. The maximum, 
minimum, and mean monthly readings of the grass radiation ther- 
mometer, by night , are thus returned for the same years. In 1871 — 
January, max., 58-5°; min., 39-0°; mean, 47-0°. February, max., 
63-5° ; min., 49-0° ; mean, 55-1°. March, max., 67-0° ; min., 49-5° ; 
mean, 58-1°. April, max., 7^ °° > min., 62-5°; mean, 70-2°. May, 
max., 76-0°; min., 64-5°; mean, 7 r -5°. June, max., 79-0° ; min., 
74-5°; mean, 76-7°. July, max., 79-5°; min., 74-5°; mean, 76-8 . 
August, max., 79-0° ; min., 74-5° ; mean, 77 -r°. September, max., 
79-0°; min., 74*5° ; mean, 75-9°. October, max., 77*0°; min., 64-0 ; 
mean, 71*6°. November, max., 67-0°; min., 4 S"° # i mean, 58'!* 
December, max., S7‘o°; min., 41-0°; mean, 50*0°. In 187a 
January, max., 58-0 ; min., 40-0°; mean, 48-9. February, max., 
58-5°; min., 43 0°; mean, 50-8°. March, max., 65-0°; min., 52-5°; 
mean, 57*8°. April, max., 78-0°; min., S 9 ‘S°» mean > ® 9'7 • Mff » 
max., 81-5°; min., 68"o° ; mean, 74-0°. June, max., 80*5 ; min., 
73 - o°; mean, 76-7°. July, max., 80-0°; min., 74 * 5 ° > mean, j6'6 . 
August, max., 79*0° ; min., 74 ‘ 0 ° J mean, 7 7 * 10 * September, max., 
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79-0°; mb., 73-0°; mean, 75*6*. October, pax., 76*5°; min., 
63-0° ; mean, 70-1°. November, max., 68-o° ; min, 5 no" ; mean, 
6i'o # . December, max., 67*0°; min,, 46*0°; mean, 53*4°. The 
average annual rainfall, deduced from a series of observations 
extending over a period of fourteen years ending 1872, amounts 
to 54*30 inches. The monthly rainfall for the year r87i is returned 
as follows January, nil ; February, 0*02 inches; March, 1*28; 
April, 3-69 ; May, 6*22 ; June, 13 82 ; July, 14-31 ; August, 12-14 i 
September, 15-77 ; October, 1-82 ; November, nil; December, 
nil; total for the year, 69-07 inches, or 14-77 inches in excess oT the 
annual average. The monthly rainfall for 1872 was : — January, 
0-04 bches; February, 2 81; March, 0-14; April, 0-63; May, 
3-30; June, 13 66; July, 9 00; August, 9-48; September, 14-37; 
October, 12-19; November, nil; December, nil; total for the 
year, 65-62 inches, or n-32 inches in excess of the annual average. 
The general direction of the wind on an average of three yean is 
thus returned : — From November to February, inclusive, N.W. ; 
from March to April, S.W. ; from May to September, S.E. ; and 
October, N.E. The average diurnal rate of motion of the wind in 
miles is thus returned for each month, on an average of two years ; — 
January, 37*2; February, 41-4; March, 56-5; April, 88-7; May, 
99-7; June, 128-9; July, 99-4; August, 78-1; September, 75-6; 
October, 47-7; November, 29-0; December, 28-1. 

The climate of Murshidibid District does not differ b any 
important respect from that of the rest of Lower Bengal. It is 
separated into the three usual seasons, — the hot, cold, and rainy 
weather. The only peculiarity is, that in the hot season a hot wind 
is wont to set in, blowing from the Rirh or western half of the 
District over the Bdgri or eastern portion. 

The District is not liable to be desolated by cyclones. On the 
occasion of the great cyclone of October 1864, it was found that 
Barhampur lay at the extreme northern limit of the area of destruc- 
tion. The following account of the meteorological phenomena 
exhibited on that occasion, as given by the Civil Surgeon, is quoted 
on p. 53 of the official Report on the Calcutta Cyclone: — ‘On 4th 
October the sky was cloudy, with occasional showers from the 
eastward, and thunder. At 4 p.m. the aneroid stood at 29-70, and 
the thermometer showed 84°. At daybreak on the 5th there was 
a thick, driving mist, with a strong easterly wbd blowing b gusts. 
By 7 a.m. the mist had changed into a heavy rain, the wbd at the 
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same time increasing. As the day advanced the rain continued, 
and the wind gradually veered round to northward, and increased in 
violence. By 7 p.m. it was porth-north-east ; by dark it was nearly 
north, and blowing in gusts with heavy rain. It continued to 
increase in force till about 10 p.m., when it was from the north-west. 
From this time it gradually subsided. At the time of its greatest 
force, it was not stronger than an ordinary equinoctial gale, so 
common at the breaking up of the monsoon ; and it did but little 
injury beyond blowing down a few trees and native huts, and 
sinking some country boats. The trees blown down were all lying 
from north-north-west to south-south-east. At daybreak next 
morning the wind was due west. The barometer (aneroid) read- 
ings for the 5th were as follow: — At 6 a.m., 2978; at 10 A.M., 
29*69; at 4 p.m., 29*47; at 10 p.m., 29*30. At 6 a.m. of the 
following day the reading was 29*63. The fall of rain during the 
two days, the 4th and 5th, amounted to a total of 3*43 inches. 1 
4 At Rdmpur Hdt, thirty miles west, and a little north of Barhampur/ 
as reported by a civil engineer in the service of the Railway 
Company, 4 it was blowing rather fresh during the day (the 5th), with 
heavy showers, but the wind was not so strong as to attract par- 
ticular notice. The prevailing direction was from the north-east, 
and it blew stronger between 9 and 11 p.m. than it did during the 
day. Between 5 and 7 p.m. it was quite calm ; the wind commenced 
again after 7, and blew more from the north.' 

Medical Aspects. — The following general description is taken 
from the Report of the Revenue Surveyor (1857): — ‘The District of 
Murshiddbdd cannot be called healthy. The western side of the 
Bhdgirathi has more claims to the title than the eastern, but on 
neither bank do the inhabitants appear robust and strong; they 
are all weakly-looking, and short in stature. Fever and cholera 
are the great scourges of the District, more especially in the towns 
and villages on the Bhdgirathf, and above all in the city of 
Murshiddbdd and its environs. In fact, in the large bdzdrs , cases 
are to be found all the year round. As a general rule, the months 
of March, April, and May, preceding the rainy weather, and 
October, November, and half of December, which follow the cessa- 
tion of the rains, are the most unhealthy months. No sooner 
does the Bhdgirathf fall sufficiently low to allow the jhil waters 
to drain off into it, than sickness commences all along the river 
banks. It is to this influx of jhil water that the natives themselves 
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attribute the sickness so prevalent before the cold season has fairly 
set in. When to this is added the numerous half-burned bodies 
that are daily thrown into the river, which is then almost a 
chain of stagnant pools, there is little cause to wonder at the 
sickness of those who habitually use this water for drinking and 
cooking purposes. The English residents at Barhampur use either 
rain water collected during the rains, or resort to the wells in the 
Station. The well-water is not very good, and is all more or less 
impregnated with some saline matter, which gives it a slightly soft 
and brackish flavour. The sipihls in the lines generally use tank 
water, and enjoy good health.’ 

So far as can be gathered from the statistics furnished by the 
dispensaries and the jail hospital, it would seem to have been 
proved by the experience of several years that warmth and healthi- 
ness, cold and unhealthiness, regularly go together. The months 
from February to June, despite the prevalence of cholera during the 
hot season, are uniformly the most healthy; while those from 
August to January, with the singular exception of September, are 
the unhealthiest. According to the returns for both 1871 and 1872, 
October, November, and December are by far the three most 
unhealthy months of the year, fever being the most fatal disease. 
An increase in the mortality from fever regularly commences in 
August, when the rivers begin to rise, and continues to the close of 
the year; a circumstance which indicates that the cold caused by 
evaporating moisture is the chief cause of these febrile attacks. 
Bowel complaints, also, are found to be most fatal from November 
to January; and in the year 1871 cholera was abnormally prevalent 
at the same season of the year. These facts seem to support the 
theory of the Civil Surgeon, who attributes the unhealthiness of the 
District to the fact that the poorer inhabitants do not, and cannot, 
sufficiently protect themselves from cold. 1 The pernicious action 
of cold on persons who are never in a healthy state, and are 
unprovided with good food, warm clothing, and comfortable houses, 
can be easily understood ; and, doubtless, even the intense heat of 
May, which to Europeans is so unbearable, is not really so danger- 
ous to health as insidious attacks of cold on a weak and insuffi- 
ciently nourished people.’ 

Diseases. — Among the endemics to be found permanently in the 
District, are malarious fever, splenitis, elephantiasis, and hydrocele. 
Cholera, also, may be regarded as an endemic in Murshidibid. 
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Splenitis is very common, especially in those parts of the District 
where the drinking water is bad. The Civil Surgeon states that in 
nine out of every ten cases observed, the spleen is found to be 
in an enlarged state. The prevalence of both elephantiasis and 
hydrocele is said to be induced by the peculiar composition of the 
water. It is stated, however, as worthy of notice, that cases of 
elephantiasis and goitre are almost entirely absent from dispensary 
practice. There is a peculiar kind of fever, known by the name of 
sdnjar t which is peculiar to the District. Persons suffering from 
gonorrhoea and syphilis are generally subject to it. A high fever 
comes on for three or four days, accompanied by pain and swelling 
of the testes, usually at the full or new moon. 

Malarious fever, of the type which is universal in Lower Bengal, 
is extiemely common in Murshiddbdd District Out of a total of 
12,930 deaths, reported by the police during the two years 1871-72, 
no less than 10,180 or 7873 per cent, were assigned to this cause. 
In the same two years, a total of 6645 persons were treated for 
fever and ague at the several dispensaries of the District, out of a 
grand total of 33,535 patients, being 19*81 per cent, of the whole. 
Of the fever patients, 31 died, or 13*60 per cent, of the total number 
of deaths. The cold months of the year, from October to January, 
are those in which fever is most prevalent Of late years, fever has 
not taken an actively epidemic form in any part of the District, 
though its severity every year is affected by the duration of the 
rains or the extent of the floods. In 1873, malarious fever pre- 
vailed to a greater extent and with more severity than usual ; the 
worst months were April and May, and August to November. No 
traces of the terrible Bardwdn fever have been observed in Murshidi- 
bdd, except in the very outskirts of thdnd Bharatpur, which adjoins 
Bardwdn District. Continued and remittent fevers are very rare ; 
and when they do occur, they are complicated with spleen and liver 
congestions. There are certain spots in the District which have 
been desolated by fever within the present century, and which still 
remain deserted. Of these the most conspicuous is Kisimbizir, 
where the old stagnant channel of the Bhrigirrithi still attests the 
cause of the pestilence which overthrew this once flourishing city. 
It is said that the place was depopulated by a malarious fever in 
1814, the year which immediately followed the change of course of 
the river. There are still a few miserable inhabitants, who haunt 
the banks of the K 4 simb£zdr lake, as the stagnant pool is yet 
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called ; but their sickly condition can never be ameliorated until 
either that lake be drained, or a current of fresh water be diverted 
into it. Bfnagar, the residence of the celebrated K 4 nl Bhawinf, is 
said to have been destroyed in the beginning of this century by a 
similar catastrophe. The village of Mirzipur, in the thind of the 
same name, has also been ruined by fever ; though in this case the 
cause of the malaria was not equally manifest Prior to 1862, 
Mirzdpur was considered a very healthy place, and had a large 
population, chiefly composed of silk manufacturers and weavers. But 
in that year a virulent outbreak of malarious fever took place ; and 
it is said that in a few months half the inhabitants either died 
or left their homes. Medical relief was at length sent, and the 
mortality greatly diminished ; but at the present time the village 
cannot boast of a single healthy person. A neighbouring village 
called Belghdtd has met with the same fate. Both these two 
villages have dirty holes and old ponds, with innumerable clumps 
of bamboos and other trees on the sides. It is conjectured that 
the decomposing vegetable matter engendered under these circum- 
stances was the proximate cause of the malarious poison. 

Cholera is normally present in the District at almost all seasons 
of the year. According to the police returns, there was not a single 
month in 1871 during which some deaths from cholera did not 
take place; and in 1872, June was the only month entirely free 
from this disease. In 1871 there was a severe outbreak in Novem- 
ber and December, — a most unusual occurrence, — and 525 deaths 
out of a total of 659 took place during those two months. In the 
neighbourhood of Azlmganj, cholera appeared sporadically in 
October, and was attributed to eating fatten hitsd fish. In 1872 
there was less cholera than in the preceding year ; only 442 deaths 
against 659. Of these, by far the majority were in January, Febru- 
ary, and March ; and no less than 383 of them occurred in the 
southern thands of the Districts. Concerning the local incidence 
of this disease the Civil Surgeon remarks : 4 It was observable that 
along the main roads and the river banks, where traffic and com- 
munication are greatest, there the least cholera occurred ; whereas 
in Kdndi in the south-west, and Nawddd in the south-east, which 
have but unmetallcd roads, the cholera was severest and stayed 
longest.' In 1873 there was an outbreak of more than usual 
viotence in the western part of the District. 

Small-pox regularly recurs in an epidemic form in the spring, 
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before the commencement of the hot weather, because inoculation 
is chiefly practised at that time. In 1871, the number of reported 
deaths from this disease was 46, of which 29 were in March; in 
1872, the reported number was 56, of which 29 were in April and 
May. In the latter year, this disease, like cholera, was almost con- 
fined to the southern thdnds of the District, in which 47 out of the 
56 deaths were recorded. The Civil Surgeon writes : ‘There are a 
large number of Hindus and some Musdlmans from Bchar and the 
North-West residing in the District, who absolutely refuse to have 
themselves and their children vaccinated. These people, there- 
fore, suffer most ; and when small-pox gets among them, it continues 
for a long time. They do not isolate the attacked, to prevent 
contagion ; they buy and sell, and wash, and go into the infected 
houses, utterly regardless of the result. One woman told me lately : 
“ If Kili takes my child, she will. It is not our custom to offend 
her by vaccination. 11 Stopping inoculation has had one good 
effect ; the inoculators are now taking to vaccination as a means of 
living. With the Magistrate’s consent, I have given panvdnds to 
three of these men, and supplied them with lymph. They nad first 
to obtain a character from some respectable native, and then to 
take the parwdnd to the !head constable of the thdnd in which 
they practised ; and lastly, they had to send in their returns through 
him.’ In 1873 there was a very severe outbreak of small pox in 
certain parts of the District 

Concerning general Sanitation and Conservancy, the Civil 
Surgeon reported in 1872 : ‘The municipalities are gradually doing 
good, in cleaning roads and casting away refuse ; but there is much 
yet to be done. It is not compulsory on the people to clean their 
own drains. The drainage generally is bad, for the jhils and tanks 
are but reservoirs of filth, and they are often so close to the wells 
as to affect the drinking water.' 

At the fairs and religious gatherings deaths from cholera and fever 
are now and then observable, but the mortality is not of such a 
nature as to be worthy of special notice. 

Vital Statistics. — From the commencement of 1873, a new 
scheme of registration was introduced, in accordance with which the 
general vital statistics of Bengal were disregarded as hopelessly in- 
accurate, and special areas, one in the town and one in the country 
of each District, were selected as the scene of a more minute and 
regular system. The urban area chosen in Murshiddbdd is Gord- 
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b izii, the southern suburb of the Civil Station, with a total popula- 
tion of 4903 souls. The number of deaths within this area during 
1873 was 341, which gives a death-rate of 49*15 per thousand per 
annum, or 30*77 above the average death rate for all the selected 
urban areas of Bengal. This death-rate was the highest in any 
town in Bengal, with the single exception of Bardwdn town, where 
the epidemic fever was still felt. During the first two quarters of 
the year, the ascertained death-rate of Gori-bizdr had been as high 
as 67*3. The selected rural area is covered by the villages of 
Chit&n and Mirzipur, with a population of 4651 souls. The 
number of ascertained deaths in 1873 was 105, giving a death-rate 
of 33*57 per thousand per annum, or *51 above the average death- 
rate for all the selected rural areas of Bengal. 

Indigenous Vegetable Drugs. — The following list of drugs 
used in the District of Murshidibid has been furnished by the Civil 
Surgeon, on whom I rely for the scientific identifications: — (1) 
Seth karubl (Nerium odorum), or sweet-scented oleander ; the root 
is narcotic and a violent poison. It is used in fevers in very small 
doses, and it forms an ingredient in the poison pill or bishbori of the 
kabirdjs. Sometimes it is used internally for criminal purposes, to 
cause abortion. When given in large doses, it causes death by tetanic 
convulsions. (3) Kurehi (Wrightia anti-dysenterica ) ; the bark of 
the tree is an excellent remedy for dysentery. The bark is a tonic, 
and the seeds are used as a. febrifuge. (3) Akand (fcalotropis 
gigantea) ; the bark of the root is an emetic, used in leprosy. (4) 
Antamul (Tylophora asthmatica) ; the bark of the root is an 
emetic, used in asthma ; a substitute for ipecacuanha. (5) Anan- 
tamul (Hemidesmus Indicus) ; the root is diuretic, alterative, and 
a febrifuge ; a substitute for sarsaparilla. (6) Nebu (Citrus ber- 
gamia) ; the juice is used as a vehicle for administering other medi- 
cines. (7) Bel (ASgle marmelos) ; the pulp of the fruit is used in 
dysentery. (8) Kathbel (Feronia elephantum); the pulp of the 
fruit is used as a refrigerant in the form of syrup. (9) Bakdsh 
(Justicia adhatoda) ; the leaves, stem, and fruit used in tiye form of 
a decoction in asthma and bronchitis, as an expectorant i(ro) Nlm 
(Azadirachta Indica) ; the bark of the stem and leaves are a tonic 
\ and febrifuge, used in fevers and leprosy ; the infusion of leaves is 
used in washing indolent sores, (r r) Darimba (Punica granatum) ; 
the bark of the root is used as a vermifuge. (13) Tisi or matind 
(Linum usitatissimum) ; the flour from the seeds is used as a poul- 
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tice, and the decoction of the seeds is demulcent The boiled oil is 
in painring and varnishes. (13) Ghrita-kumdri (Aloe Indies) ; 
the is a purgative. (14) Pudina (Mentha sadva) ; a favourite 
medicine of the kabirdjs in dyspeptic complaints. (15) TuM (Oci- 
mum «»nctnm) ; the leaves are a tonic and febrifuge. (r6) Mithi 
(Trigonella foenum-grsecum) ; the seeds are demulcent, used in 
dysentery. (r7) Palis (Butea frondosa); the gum of the tree. is 
the Bengal kino. (18) Kunch (Abrus precatorius) ; the root is a 
substitute for liquorice. (r9) Alkushl (Mucuna pruriens); the 
hairs covering the pods are used in the treatment of worm cases. 
(20) Babul (Acacia Arabics) ; the gum is demulcent. (2 1) Itanmul 
(Aristolochia Indies) ; the roots are a tonic and astringent, used 
in snake bites. (2 a) Kdli sarishd and sddd sarishd (Sinapis 

nigra and S. alba); the seeds yield a fixed oil. (23) Muthd 
(Cyperus pertenuis) ; the roots are a tonic, used in fevers in the 
form of an infusion or decoction, called in the vernacular pantham 
or kard. (24) Teori (Ipomcea turpethum) ; the roots are purgative. 
(25) Haritafd (Terminalia chebula) ; the powdered nut used as a 
purgative. (26) Kankur (Cucumis utilissimus) ; the seeds are 
diuretic. (27) Jaipal or jamalgota (Croton tiglium); the oil from 
the seed is cathartic; one seed is a sufficient dose for an adult. 
(28) Arenda (Ricinus communis) ; the seeds yield castor-oil. (29) 
Bagh bhermda (Jatropha curcas) ; the leaves used as a poultice to 
hasten suppuration. (30) Chiretd (Ophelia chirata) ; the stem an 
root are a tonic, febrifuge, and laxative, used in fevers and cases of 
general debility. (3r) Amaltds (Cassia vet Cathartocarpus fistula) ; 
the pulp of the seed is a laxative. (32) Sona-mukhl (Cassia elon- 
gata) ; the leaves used in the form of an infusion as a purgative. 
( 33 ) A mil or tentul (Tamarindus Indica) ; the pulp is used as a 
purgative. (34) Kat-karanja (Caesalpinia bonducella), or bonduc- 
nuts; the kernel of the seed is an antiperiodic and febrifuge. 
(35) Upard-jitd (Clitorea tematea) ; the seeds are a purgative and 
emetic, but seldom used. (36) Chdmpd (Michelia champaca) ; the 
bark is a tonic. (37) Golanchd (Cocculus cordifolius); the stem 
is a tonic and febrifuge ; an extract prepared from it is used in fevers. 
(38) Bhindid (Hibiscus esculentus); the fresh fruit is demulcent 
and expectorant. (39) Sujind (Moringa pterygosperma) ; the fresh 
root is used in paralysis, intermittent fevers, etc ( 4 °) mf v \ 4 " 

comiculata) ; the leaves used as an acid drink in fevers. (41) 
Ndriktl (Cocos nucifera) ; cocoa-nut oil. (4*) longum ) * 
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the root is used as a stimulant. (43) Pin (Chavica betel); stimu- 
lant. (44) Posto (Papaver somniferum) ; grows in the gardens, but 
opium is not prepared in the District. (45) Stal-kdntd (Argemone 
Mexicana) ; a laxative and stomachic. The seeds yield a large 
quantity of oil. (46) Ldl-chitrd (Plumbago rosea). The bark is 
used for the purpose of blistering, and also in criminal designs to 
cause abortion. (47) Isabgul (Plantago ispaghula) ; the seeds are 
demulcent, used in gonorrhoea. (48) Gachhmarich (Capsicum 
annuum); a powerful stimulant, used in dyspepsia. (49) Sddd 
dhdtura and kali dhdtura (Datura alba, and D. fastuosa) ; the 
leaves are used for smoking in asthma ; the seeds for criminal pur- 
poses to cause intoxication. (50) Tamaku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; a 
narcotic, emetic, and powerful sedative. (51) Kantikdri (Solanum 
jacquini); the dried plant in the form of a decoction, used as a 
febrifuge. (52) GAnjA (Cannabis saliva vel Indica); the dried 
flower and floral leaves called gAnj'A, the leaves called bhang, and 
the seeds sidhi, are all narcotic. (53) AjawAn (Carum vel Ptychotis 
ajowan) ; (54) sajlrd (Carum nigrum) ; and (55) pdnmurl or sonf 
(Fceniculum panmorium), or fennel. The seeds of all these three 
plants arc carminative. (56) Bhant (Clerodendron viscosum) ; the 
juice of the fresh leaves is used in fevers, as a tonic and antiperiodic. 
(57) Adrakh (Zingiber oflh inale); (58) buck (Z. zerumbet); and (59) 
ha/di (Curcuma longa) are all three used as carminatives. 

Charltaiu.k Dispensaries. — There are three dispensaries, and 
three branc h dispensaries in Murshiddbdd District. The following 
account of each is taken from the Annual Reports for the years 
1871 and 1S72: — In 1872 the total number of in-door patients 
treated was 565, and of out door patients 16,671; giving a grand 
total of 17,236 patients, or 127 per cent, of the District population. 

(1) The IUriiampi.r Hosphat. and Dispensary are both 
situated in the same building. The institution was founded in 
January 1855, and its advantages are estimated to extend to-a 
population of 39,866 persons. The dispensary buildings and the 
necessary offices are in good repair, and there is ample accommoda- 
tion for both nude and female patients. The income derived from 
subscriptions is small ; but at the close of 1872 there was a capital 
invested of nearly ^4000, bearing as yearly interest ^159, 14s. od. 
In 1871, the in-patients treated numbered 238, and the out-patients 
4008; in 1872, those numbers were 352 and 4959 respectively, 
showing an increase of more than 1000 during the year. In 1871, 
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there were 45 deaths among the in-patients, or 18*90 per cent, of 
the total number; in 1872, the number had diminished 1038, giving 
an average death-rate of only 10*79. In 1871, the total income, 
including balance in hand, amounted to ^757, 6s. 7A ; and the 
expenditure, exclusive of the cost of European medicines, 10^403, 
1 6s. 4A; the cost to Government, in the form of salaries, etc., and 
medicines, was ^264, 17s. 4A In 1872, the total income amounted 
to ^652, 2s. od. ; the expenditure to ,£954, 6s. od., of which 
Government paid ^244. According to a further analysis, it 
appears that in this latter year the amount of local subscrip- 
tions was only ^40, 12s. od., or about 4 per cent, of the total 
expenditure. 

(2) The Murshidabad City Dispensary was established in 
1840, apparently on the condition that the Nawdb Nd/im, who 
gave the original building, should keep it in repair, and subscribe 
£20 per annum toward the general expenses, while the remainder 
of the cost should be defrayed by Government. The population 
of the city numbers 46,182, but the attendance on the dispensan 
is much smaller than might be expected. A midwifery department 
has been established, in which the number of cases treated averages 
about 12 in the year. Besides the d/hii, or professional midwife, 
there is a pupil who has voluntarily attached herself for the pur 
pose of learning the art. Both these women are native Chris- 
tians. During the year 1872 important improvements were made 
in the buildings. A large midwifery ward was built, with a broad 
verandah in front and an inner room behind ; a new dead-house 
was constructed in the outer yard, secluded, but yet convenient ; 
and the whole dispensary was thoroughly repaired and put in ex- 
cellent order. In 1871, the in-patients treated numbered 108, and 
the out-patients 6147 ; in 1872, these numbers were 79 and 5237 
respectively. The decrease is attributed to the protracted sickness 
and death of the native surgeon in charge. In 1871, the number 
of deaths was 18, or 16 66 per cent, of the total of in-door patients 
treated; and in 1872 the deaths numbered 20, or 25*31 per cent. 
In 1871, the total income amounted to ^604, 3s. nd.; the ex- 
penditure to ^329, 4s. 1 id.; the cost to Government was ^315, 
5s. 4d. In 1872, the total income was £ 3 $i 9 * os - od ; the ex- 
penditure ^612, 1 8s. od. ; and the cost to Government ^304, 
2s. od. 

(3) The Azimganj Dispensary was founded in 1866 by Rdi 
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Dhanpat Sinh Bahidur, and is entirely supported by him, with the 
exception. of instruments and medicines supplied by Government 
His contributions amount to a little over j£i 6 o a year. He has 
lately added a ward for incurable or moribund cases, and made 
other minor improvements. The sick from the thanis of Asinpur 
and Mdnullibizdr attend this dispensary; the total population of these 
two thinds being about 36,000. The Civil Surgeon of the District 
views with some suspicion the statistics of this dispensary. In 1871, 
the in-patients treated numbered 137, and the out-patients 2327; 
in 1872, these numbers were 134 and 2301 respectively, showing 
a small decrease in the total. In 1871, there were n deaths 
among the in-patients, or 8*03 of the total number; in 1872, the 
deaths were 34, or 25-37 per cent In 1871, the income amounted 
to^ i 7°, 16s. 8d.; the expenditure also to ^£170, 16s. 8d.; the cost 
to Government was only ;£io, 3s. od. In 1872, the income was 
jQiq 2, 12s. od.; the expenditure also ,£192, 12s. od.; and cost to 
Government £2 1, 6s. od. 

(4) The Jangipur Branch Dispensary was first founded in 1864, 
and re-organized in 1873. Up to the latter date, it had been merely 
a small and not very efficient establishment, in connection with the 
subdivisional lock-up. But at the commencement of 1873, a meet- 
ing of the respectable inhabitants was held, who guaranteed a local 
subscription of ,£50 per annum, and forwarded a request to Govern- 
ment for a separate dispensary under a special native doctor. The 
population of the three thinds which furnish the patients of this dis- 
pensary is about 160,000. It must be recollected that the following 
statistics refer to years prior to the movement just described. In 
1871, the number of out-patients treated was 916, and in 1872, 
1234, showing a considerable increase. There is no accommoda- 
tion for in-door patients at Jangipur. In 1871, the total income 
amounted to £25, 16s. 7d.; the expenditure also to £25, 16s. 7d.; 
the cost to Government was £13, 8s. id. In 1872, the income 
was £35 ; the expenditure, £24, 12s. od.; and the cost to Govern- 
ment £12. In 1871, only £7, 16s. od. was collected in subscrip- 
tions ; and at the close of the year the establishment was found to 
be in debt to the native doctor. In 1872, the improvement com- 
menced; a total of £23 was collected, and a balance of £10, 
7 s. iod. was carried o\er for the following year. 

(5) The Kandi Branch Dispensary was established in April 
1866. The little town of Kindi is situated between the two thinds 
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of Bharatpur and Khargion, which contain a total population of 
about 190,00a The dispensary is well supported by local subscrip- 
tions, owing to the exertions of the native surgeon. The Kindi 
municipality gives ^£50 a year. The Piikpiri estate, now under the 
Court of Wards, also contributes largely; in 1873, the Mahirini 
made a special donation of ^50. In 1871, the number of out-door 
patients was 2964 ; and in 1872, 2940. Acommodation for in-door 
patients at Kindi is now under consideration. In 1871, the total 
income amounted to ;£i6o; the expenditure to ^146, 3s. 8<L; 
the cost to Government, 17s. od. In 1872, the income was 
^209, 14s. od.; the expenditure, j£i6o, 18s. od.; ahd the cost 
to Government, j£i 8 , 8s. od. In 1872, the subscriptions from 
Europeans amounted to jQi 9 10s. od., and those from natives to 
^184, 16s. od. 

(6) The Lalgola Dispensary was founded in 1872' by the heir 
to the Lilgoli Rij, who supports the establishment entirely at his 
own charges. .There is suitable acommodation for in-door patients. 
No statistics are available ; but when the Civil Surgeon visited the 
place in the early part of 1873, he found everything proceeding in the 
most satisfactory manner, and ascertained that the average number 
of sick treated daily was eighty out-door and eight in-door patients. 

The statistics of all the dispensaries in the District are given in a 
tabular form on the following page. 

Lunatic Asylums. — There are two Government lunatic asylums 
in Murshidibid District ; one at Mdidapur, about three miles from 
the civil station, an old and unhealthy building ; the other, capable 
of accommodating 230 patients, forms a portion of the old Barham- 
pur barracks, which have lately been appropriated to this use. It 
was originally contemplated that the new asylum should take over 
the patients from the old, and that the Mdidapur building should be 
entirely disused. But this plan has been abandoned for the pre- 
sent, owing to the great increase in the number of lunatics who 
become chargeable to Government During the past eleven years 
this number has almost doubled itself; and consequently, on the 
opening of the Barhampur asylum, it was immediately occupied by 
the overflow from the crowded asylums in other parts of Bengal, and 
the Miidapur asylum remains as full as ever. 

In the year 1874 the statistics of the Mlidapur asylum were as 
follow Total treated, 98; cured, 14; transferred to friends, 4; died, 

[Sentence continued on page 25 1. 
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A sixth Dispensary at Ldlgott was opened at the close of 1872, but no statistics are available. 
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5, or 6 6 per cent ; daily average strength, 75-11 ; daily average sick, 
3*23. So far as possible, the lunatics are employed in gardening. 
The Barhampur asylum was first opened towards the close of 1874, 
and was to a great extent occupied by patients transferred from 
Dalandi and Patni. It is capable of accommodating 230 patients. 
During the few months of 1874 that it was open, the statistics were: 
Total treated, 118; cured, nil ; transferred to friends, 1 ; died, 6; 
daily average strength, 82-3 ; daily average sick, 6. In explanation 
of the comparatively large number of deaths, it is stated that all the 
patients who died were, with one exception, over forty years of age ; 
and that half died within a month after arrival in the asylum. 

Cattle Diseases. — Murshiddbdd District is liable to be visited 
frequently and severely by various forms of cattle disease; but, 
apparently, not to a greater extent than the neighbouring Districts. 
There is no accurate record preserved of these several visitations, 
nor of the mortality caused by them. The Cattle Plague Commis- 
sioners of 1870 visited several villages in the District, and received 
universal testimony that frequent outbreaks of the disease called 
mdtd basanta or guti prevailed. This disease is a species of cattle 
small-pox, identified by the Commissioners with the rinderpest of 
Europe, and generally terminates fatally, as no remedial measures 
are adopted. The symptoms are thus described : — Dry muzzle ; 
discharge from eyes and nose ; ears drooping ; miliary eruptions all 
over the body; eyes cedematous; excoriation of gums and floor of 
mouth; cough ; loss of appetite, with difficulty in swallowing ; offen- 
sive breath ; purging of blood and mucus. The eruptions and the 
purging commence on about the third or fourth day ; and the cattle 
die from the third to the fifteenth day. The disease is admitted to 
be contagious, but segregation, as a preventive measure, is altogether 
beyond the abilities of the rayats. In one village visited by the 
Commissioners, out of 1 1 2 cattle, 66 had been attacked, and 56 died, 
as well as 5 or 6 sheep. One of the informants, a village mandat 
aged ninety years, stated that he had seen the disease four times 
in his life, of which the first occasion was when he was ten 
years old. It was said to occur most commonly in February and 
March. In some villages the disease was called ddkrdj , but more 
usually basanta. The Commissioners print a return, from which it 
appears that between 14th June and 5th December 1870, in 95 
villages, 2205 cattle were attacked, and 1441 or 65 ’3 died. A 
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second disease called khurd , to be identified with foot-and-mouth 
disease, was also stated to be of common occurrence ; but it very 
rarely proves fatal. I gather from another source that there was an 
outbreak of cattle-murrain in the spring of 1864, shortly after the 
Alipur exhibition, and that on this occasion the Nawib Ndzim lost 
several valuable animals. 

Considerable interest is attached to the first recorded outbreak 
of mdtd or rinderpest at Murshiddbid in 1832, from the circumstance 
that it was attempted at that time to find in the pustules which 
covered the diseased cattle a substitute for vaccine lymph. Dr. 
Macpherson, then Superintendent of Vaccination at Murshiddbdd, 
apparently relying upon the circumstance that the natives applied 
to the disease among the cattle the same term which they used for 
human small-pox, determined that it could be nothing else than 
natural cow-pox. He selected some cows suffering under the 
malady, clothed them in blankets, and removing the crusts which he 
found developed on the udder on the ninth and tenth days of the 
disease, used these to vaccinate children, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing a vesicle, to all appearance vaccine. From the vesicle so 
created, lymph was taken, sent all over India, and used for vaccina- 
tion. This discovery took the medical men of India by surprise, 
and produced no little agitation at the time. Efforts were made 
elsewhere to imitate Dr. Macphersons practice, until the disastrous 
results that followed upon the experiments in Sylhet overthrew the 
entire hypothesis on which it was founded. 

Family History of the Seths of Murshidabad. — In some of 
my Accounts of other Districts, there have been given brief sketches 
of the family history of the leading landowners. In Murshiddbdd, 
the banking house of Jagat Seth occupies a position of hereditary 
dignity superior to that of any zamlndAr ; and its history is con- 
nected with some of the most critical revolutions in Bengal, both 
during the Muhammadan and English rule. The Seths have been 
not unworthily called ‘ the Rothschilds of India/ and Burke said 
of them that ‘ their transactions were as extensive as those of the 
Bank of England.’ The following paragraphs are partly based 
upon materials supplied by the present representative of the family, 
through the intervention of Rdjd Prasanna Ndrdyan Deb Bahddur, 
the Nizdmat Dfwdn of the Nawdb. It must, however, be recollected, 
that all the original family papers are said to have been destroyed 
by a fire in the beginning of the present century. 
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The Seths do not trace their antiquity further back than for about 
two hundred years. They are of Rdjput descent, belonging to the 
well-known tribe of Mdrwdris, the Jews of India, as they have been 
called, whose hereditary enterprise carries them as traders to every 
part of the country. Like their tribe-fellows, they were originally 
Jains, of the Svetdmbara sect, and some of them have been munifi- 
cent donors to the temples on Pdrasndth hill. (See the Statistical 
Account of Hazdribdgh District, vol. xvi. pp. 223-227.) The original 
home of the family is said to have been at Nagar, a town of some 
importance in the Rdjput State of Jodhpur. Towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, Hird-nand Saho, to whom the Seths refer 
their ancestry, migrated from his native city in search of wealth, as 
so many Rdjput and Hindustani families have done. He settled at 
Patnd, which was then the second greatest emporium in the lower 
valley of the Ganges, and the site of factories of the Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English. To Hird-nand Saho were bom seven sons, 
who seem to have all followed their father’s profession, and 
established banking firms in different parts of India. The eldest of 
the seven, Mdnik Chand, who betook himself to Dacca, is regarded 
as the founder of the Seth family. Dacca was at that time the seat 
of the Muhammadan Government, and the natural centre of attraction 
to an enterprising man. When Murshid Kuli Khdn, in 1704, trans- 
ferred the capital to Murshiddbdd, the banker followed his patron, and 
became the most influential personage at the new court. It would 
seem that Mdnik Chand was the right-hand man of the Nawdb in all 
his financial reforms, and also in his private affairs. The establish- 
ment of the mint at Murshiddbdd, by which the city was con- 
spicuously marked as the new capital of Bengal, was rendered easy 
by the command of specie possessed by the banker. The same 
qualification perhaps suggested, as it certainly facilitated, the funda- 
mental change introduced by Murshid Kuli Khdn, in accordance 
with which the zaminddrs , or other collectors of revenue, paid the 
land tax by monthly instalments at Murshiddbdd. These payments 
passed through the hands of Mdnik Chand, and it was through him 
also that the annual revenue of one kror and fifty Idkhs of rupees 
{£i,$oo f ooo) was annually remitted to the Mughul Emperor; 
whether in specie, as stated by Stewart (. History of Bengal^ p. 238), 
or in drafts and orders, drawn by Mdnik Chand on the correspond- 
ing firm of his brother in Dehli, as is suggested in the family history. 
The coffers of Mdnik Chand were, moreover, the depositary of the 
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private hoards of the Nawdb ; and on the death of the latter, it is 
said that five krors of rupees remained yet unpaid. Under these 
circumstances, it is easy to believe that the influence of the banker 
became almost as great as that of the Governor. On the one hand, 
Murshid Kul( Khdn is said to have obtained for Mdnik Chand the 
title of ‘Seth* or banker from the Emperor Farrukh-Siyyar, in 1715. 
While, on the other hand, it is asserted in the family history that 
Mdnik Chand had previously ‘ helped Murshid Kuli to purchase 
the continuance of his office of Nawdb of Bengal, after the death of 
Aurangzeb. 1 It is at least certain that from this time the banker 
and his descendants were recognised as permanent members of the 
Nawdb’s Council, that their influence was of chief importance in 
deciding the result of every dynastic revolution, and that they were 
always in constant communication with the ministers of the Dehli 
Court. 

Mdnik Chand had no children, and he resolved to adopt his 
nephew Fathi Chand, the head of the firm at Dehli, who had also 
received the title of Seth. The latter was in high favour with the 
Emperor Farrukh-Siyyar, who lay under heavy pecuniary obligations 
to the firm. Mdnik Chand died full of wealth and honours, in 1722; 
and his adopted son at once took his position as the richest banker in 
India, and the most influential man in matters of finance. On the 
occasion of his first visit to Dehli, the Emperor Muhammad Shdh 
conferred on him the title of 4 Jagat Seth/ or ‘ the banker of the world.’ 
This occurrence took place in 1724. According to another account, 
this title was granted by Farrukh-Siyyar ; but it is admitted by all that 
Fathi Chand was the first of the family to bear the name of Jagat 
Seth, which has since become so well known in history. The 
family chronicle proceeds to state that 4 he was held in such 
honour at court, that it was proposed to supersede Murshid Kulf 
Khdn, who then lay under the imperial displeasure, and to appoint 
Fathi Chand to the Government of Bengal. But the banker 
refused to occupy the post that was filled by the great patron 
of his family, and by means of his friendly offices procured a 
pardon for the Nawdb. In the Jarman issued on this occasion, 
it was expressly stated that the imperial grace was only exercised 
in consideration for the earnest prayers of Fathi Chand, with 
whom the Nawdb was instnicted to consult henceforward on all 
matters of State.’ The Court favour towards Fathi Chand's 
family was hereditary. A khilat was never sent to the Ndzim 
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of Bengal, without a similar favour being conferred on Jagat 
Seth. A fine emerald seal was for many years preserved in the 
family, as a present from the Emperor, engraved with the title of 
jagat seth. 

On the death of Murshid Kuli KMn in 1725, the new Nawdb, 
Shujd-ud-Dauld, appointed Fathi Chand to be one of his four 
Councillors of State, and seems to have submitted to his advice 
during all the fourteen years of his peaceful rule. On the accession 
of Sarfardz KMn in 1739, the banker retained his position in the 


Council ; but the voluptuous passions of the Nawdb led to a rupture, 
which is thus described in Orme’s History of British Itu/io : 1 — 

1 q'jjere was a family of Gentoo merchants at Muxadavad, whose 
head, Juggut-Seat, had raised himself from no considerable origin 
to be the wealthiest banker in the empire, in most parts of which 
he had agents supplied with money for remittances, from whom he 
constantly received good intelligence of what was transacting in 
the governments in which they were settled. In Bengal his influ- 
ence was equal to that of any officer of the administration , for by 
answering to the treasury as security for most of the renters farming 
the lands of the province, he knew better than any one all the 
details of the revenues; while the great circulation of wealth which 
he commanded rendered his assistance necessary in every emer- 
gency of expense. His eldest son was married to a woman of 
exquisite beauty, the report alone of which inflamed the curiosity 
of the Nawdb so much, that he insisted on seeing her, although he 
knew the disgrace which would be fixed on the family by showing 
a wife unveiled to a stranger. Neither the remonstrances or the 
father, nor his power to avenge the indignity, availed to divert the 
Nabob from this insolent and futile resolution. The young woman 
was sent to the palace in the evening, and after staying there a 
short space, returned, unviolated indeed, but dishonoured, to her 
husband.’ Such is the cause commonly assigned to account for 
the fact that Jagat Seth fell away from the Nawdb Sarfardz KMn, 
the last heir of the great Murshid Kuli Khdn, the patron o is 
family, and joined himself to the adventurer AH Vardi Khdn. 
But the Seth family give another explanation, which they regar 
as more honourable to their ancestor. They say that Murshid 
Kulf Khdn had, in the course of business, deposited with Mdmk 
Chand a sum of seven krors of rupees, which had never been 
1 Madras Reprint, 1861, vol. ii. PP* 2 9» 3 a 
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repaid. When Sarfardz Khdn, on his accession, pressed for pay- 
ment, Fathi Chand begged for a reasonable interval for its liquida- 
tion, and, in the meanwhile, leagued himself with All Vardl Khdn, 
who was already preparing for revolt in Behar. The successful 
issue of this revolution has already been described, in connection 
with the history of Murshiddbdd. 

Fathf Chand died in the year 1744, and was succeeded in his 
title of Jagat Seth by his grandson, Mdhtab Rdi. His two sons 
had died in his lifetime, but each had left a son; and the two 
cousins, Mdhtab Rdi, the son of the elder brother, and Swanip 
Chand, the son of the younger, who received the title of Mahd- 
rdjd, conjointly entered upon the inheritance of wealth and influ- 
ence. The affairs of the Seths were now at their highest tide 
of prosperity. They are said to have possessed a capital of ten 
krors of rupees, or ten millions sterling. When the Marhattas, 
under Bhdskar Pandit, plundered the suburbs of Murshiddbdd 
in 1742, it is stated, even in some English histories, that ‘the 
banking-house of Jagat Seth was despoiled of two krors and a 
half of rupees.’ Stewart, in his History of Bengal , reduces this 
incredible figure to three likhs . Ghuldm Husdin, the author of 
the Sair-i-Mutdkhharim , and who was intimate with the Nawdb, 
asserts that ‘ the Seths could meet at sight a draft for a kror of 
rupees (one million sterling).' The native tradition estimates their 
wealth by saying that they could have, if they chose, blocked up 
with rupees the head of the Bhdgirathi at Siltf. Among the modes 
by which their profits were gained may be mentioned the receipt of 
the revenue of Bengal and its transmission to Dehli, the exchange 
on depreciated currency, and transactions with European merchants. 
There were in those days no treasuries scattered over the country 
in the several Districts. The zaminddrs collected the revenue, 
and remitted it to the viceregal treasury at Murshiddbdd. Every 
year, at the time of Punyd, or annual settlement of the revenue, 
a custom introduced by Murshid Kull Khdn, all the zaminddrs 
assembled at the bank of the Seths, in order to settle their ac- 
counts, adjust the difference of bdttd or discount, and negotiate for 
a fresh supply of funds. From a report on this subject by Mr. 
Batson in 1760, in the Selections from Unpublished Records , it appears 
that Jagat Seth had the privilege of having his money stamped at 
the Murshiddbdd mint, on paying a duty of £ per cent ‘ By which 
privilege, and by his great wealth and influence in the country, he 
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reaps the great benefit arising from the above-mentioned practice 
(bdttd) ; and the Nawdb finds it convenient to indulge him therein, 
in recompense for the loans and exactions to which he obliges 
him to submit. 1 With regard to the dealings of the firm with 
European merchants, an element of confusion is introduced by 
the circumstance that the term ‘Seth’ means merely banker, and 
that there may very well have been other money-dealers of this 
name besides the great Jagat Seth. The same possibility of 
error has already been commented on, in connection with a 
caste returned as Seths in the Census Report. Mr. Long, in his 
essay on ‘The Banks of the Bhdgirithl/ states that ‘we find 
that in 1680 the Seths were a great family, and employed in 
supplying piece goods to the English merchants.’ On this it 
may be remarked that the title of Seth was first conferred on 
Mdnik Chand by imperial grant in 1715. The same authority 
affirms that ‘ there was a family of Seths in Calcutta in 1717, who 
were very instrumental in bringing it into the form of a town.* In 
the Selections from Unpublished Records of Government 9 edited by 
Mr. Long, there is another allusion to the Seths, as native mer- 
chants at Calcutta. The record bears date 1748, and describes the 
Seths as coming before the Board, and objecting to the employment 
of certain other merchants, as being of a different caste to them- 
selves. Ultimately the usual advance was made to the Seths, on 
the ground 4 that they are people who have lived long in this place, 
and are entirely under the protection of the English.’ The editor 
unhesitatingly identifies these Seths with Jagat Seth of Murshiddbid ; 
but in the face of the difficulties presented by the above quotation, 
it is hardly necessary to point out that this identification in very 
improbable. This question may be settled by reference to another 
record, dated May 30, 1751, containing the following letter, which 
merits quotation in full, as illustrating the relations at that time 
between the English and the Nawdb. The letter is addressed to 
the President of Council, and signed by Alf Vardf Khdn : — 4 1 have 
heard that Rdmkrishna Seth, who lives in Calcutta, has carried 
goods to that place, without paying the Murshiddbdd sdyer chauki 
duties. I am greatly surprised, and imagine he stands in no fear of 
anybody ; for which reason I write you, and send a chobddr to bring 
him, and desire you will be speedy in delivering him over, as he 
may be soon here. Be expeditious, and act exactly as I have 
wrote.’ To this peremptory demand, the President replied that 
VOL. ix. * 
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Seth’s father and grandfather were all dddani merchants to the 
Company (i>. contractors under advance to deliver goods), and 
that, as he was a great debtor to the Company, he could not 
surrender him. It is evident that this family of Seths is identical 
with that so often referred to by Mr. Long, and no less evident that 
they had nothing to do with Jagat Seth. The dealings of the Mur- 
shiddbdd firm with Europeans were rather in the form of lending 
money than receiving advances. There is a passage in Orme’s 
History of Hindustan (vol. ii. p. 138), which bears every mark of 
verisimilitude. In connection with Clive’s attack on Chandemagar, 
it is stated that ‘ the French had many friends at the court of the 
Nawdb; amongst others the Seths, Mootabray and Roopchund 
(Mdhtab Ral and Swarup Chand), to whom the Government of 
Chandemagar was indebted for a million and a half of rupees.’ It 
also deserves to be mentioned, in illustration of this point, that it 
is firmly believed to this day by the natives of Bengal that the Seths 
advanced large sums of money to the English, prior to the battle of 
Plassey ; and that ‘ the rupees of the Hindu banker, equally with 
the sword of the English colonel, contributed to the overthrow of 
the Muhammadan power in Bengal.’ The real part played by 
Jagat Seth in the revolution against Sirdj-ud-Dauld will be described 
subsequently. 

The Selections from Unpublished Records of Government con- 
tain a few allusions to the Seths during the rule of All Vardf 
Khdn. In 1749, when the; Nawdb blockaded the factory of 
Kdsimbdzdr, to enforce satisfaction for wrongs suffered by the 
Armenian merchants, the English only got off by paying ‘through 
the Seths’ Rs. 1,200,000 to the Nawdb, of which sum ‘the two 
favourites' appear to have retained a certain proportion. In 1753, 
in answer to the Court of Directors, who were pressing on the 
Council to obtain the establishment of a mint in Calcutta, the 
President wrote, ‘ It would be impracticable to effect it with the 
Nawdb, as an attempt of that kind would be immediately overset by 
Jagat Seth, even at the expense of a much larger sum than we 
could afford ; he being the sole purchaser of all the bullion that is 
imported into this province, by which he is annually a very con- 
siderable gainer.' The President, however, suggested that an effort 
might be made to gain the permission direct from the court of 
Dehli. This would require at least Rs. 200,000, ‘ And the affair 
imust be carried on with the greatest secrecy, that Jagat Seth’s house 
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might not Have the least intimation of if In 1758, the year 
after the establishment of the Calcutta mint, we find Mr. Dourias. 
a large creditor of the Company, absolutely refusing to take pa?- 
ment in Calcutta sikkds, on the ground that ‘his fortune would 
be daily exposed to being curtailed from 5 to 10 per cent at 
the pleasure of Jagat Seth, who has the sole management of the 
current money of the country, and can always make it fluctuate in 
such a manner as he sees convenient for his purpose/ 

The Nawdb AH Vardf Khdn died in 1756, and forthwith the 
Seths were brought into much closer intercourse with the English. 
The negotiations with Sirdj-ud-Dauld, after the capture of Calcutta, 
were to a large extent carried on through the agency of the Seths! 
Unlike some of the other negotiators, the bankers would seeni never 
to have played, or to have threatened to play, the part of traitors, 
nor to have stipulated for any excessive share in the enormous 
sum of money which concluded the bargain. We first hear of the 
Seths as in communication with the English at the time when the 
fugitive Bengal Council had met on board a schooner off Ealtd. 


Calcutta was taken on 2 2d June ; and on August 22 the Council re- 
solved to write a complimentary letter to Jagat Seth, amongst others, 
that he might intercede for them with the Nawdb. In the consulta- 


tions dated 5th September, there is a good deal of curious information. 
Uma Charan (Omichund), for reasons of his own, had refused to 
forward the letter to Jagat Seth. Mr. Bisdom, the Dutch Governor 
of Kdsimbdzdr, and Warren Hastings, who was still permitted his 
liberty at the same place, sent important political news from Mur- 
shiddbdd. The Nawdb of Pumiah, supported by a faction at 
Dchli, had declared against Sirdj-ud-Dauld; and Mfr Jafar, with 
other officers, had been sent to oppose him. They had, however, 


returned on account of a quarrel between Sirdj-ud-Dauld and Jagat 
Seth. The Nawdb had reproached the banker for not obtaining for 
him the farmdn (imperial ratification of his office), and had ordered 
him to raise from the merchants three krors of rupees. Jagat Seth 


pleaded the hardships of the already oppressed people, but received 
a blow in the face, and was confined. Mfr Jafar insisted upon his 
being set at liberty, but in vain. With this little episode it would 
not be difficult to connect the easy victory at Plassey. On 23d 
November, the Council, who were still at Faltd, instructed Major 
Kilpatrick to write again to Jagat Seth, * to let him know that their 
dependence was upon him, and upon him alone, for the hopes they 
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had of resettling in an amicable manner.’ After the arrival of 
Colonel Clive, and the recapture of Calcutta, the Seths are not 
heard of until fresh negotiations were opened with the Nawdb, in 
order to lead to the isolation of Chandemagar. 1 Owing to the 
exasperation of the Nawdb, the Seths,’ says Orme (vol. ii. p. 128), 

1 were afraid to appear openly as friends to the English ; but they 
deputed their ablest agent, Ranjit Rdi, to attend the Nawdb, and 
ordered him to correspond with Colonel Clive.’ The treaty of 
February 1757, by which Sirdj-ud-Dauld granted the demands of 
the English, was effected by this person. After the taking of 
Chandemagar by Clive, a quarrel with the Nawdb again became 
imminent, and the first overture for the overthrow of Sirdj-ud-Dauld 
came from the Seths. On 23d April, the day before the same 
proposals were made on behalf of Mir Jafar, a Muhammadan 
officer, named Yar Lattief Khdn, requested to confer in secret with 
Mr. Watts, the resident at Kdsimbdzdr. This man commanded 
2000 horse in the Nawdb's service, but received a stipend from the 
Seths to defend them on any occasion of danger, even against the 
Nawdb himself. He brought a proposal for betraying Murshiddbdd 
to the English with the help of the Seths, which ultimately ripened 
into the plot by which Mir Jafar was raised to the masnad. The 
part played by the Seths in the course of this conspiracy cannot 
now be accurately determined. . It is known that Yar Lattief Khdn 
continued to act for them in the matter, and that it was in their 
house at Murshiddbdd on 30th June 1757, seven days after the 
battle of Plassey, that the arrangements for carrying out the 
pecuniary bargain were concluded, and 1 the trick of the red treaty ’ 
was disclosed. History does not say whether the Seths either gained 
or lost by these transactions. The position, however, which the 
family continued to occupy under the new order of things may be 
estimated from the following circumstance. In September 1759, 
when the Nawdb M(r Jafar paid a visit to Calcutta, he was accom- 
panied by Jagat Seth, and they were both lavishly entertained for 
four days at the expense of the Company. The charges for the 
Nawdb on this occasion amounted to nearly Rs. 80,000 ; and Arcot 
rupees 17,374 were expended on the entertainment of Jagat Seth. 

It is from about this time that the misfortunes of the Seths began. 
They had assisted in raising M(r Jafar to the masnad \ but they 
were unable to satisfy his continuous demands for money. One 
of their quarrels with the Nawdb is thus narrated and commented 
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on by Malcolm, in his Life of Lord Clive:—' Jagat Seth and his 
brother [cousin (?)] had obtained leave to proceed on a pilgrim- 
age to Pdrasnith, and had commenced their journey, when in- 
formation was received that they were in correspondence with 
the Shihzidi (who was at that time threatening to invade 
Behar), and had actually furnished him with the means of paying 
his new levies. The Naw 4 b, giving credit to this report, sent 
to stop them ; but they refused compliance with his order, and 
proceeded under the guard of 2000 men, who had been furnished 
for their escort These troops, on receiving a promise of the 
liquidation of their arrears, readily transferred their- allegiance 
from the prince to the bankers. The Nawdb, even if he had had 
the disposition, would probably have found himself without the 
means of coercing these wealthy subjects into submission. The 
principal bankers of India command, through the influence of their 
extensive credit, the respect of sovereigns and the support of their 
principal ministers and generals. Their property, though often 
immense, is seldom in a tangible form. Their great profits enable 
them to bear moderate exactions ; and the prince, who has recourse 
to violence towards one of this class, is not only likely to fail in his 
immediate object of plunder, but is certain to destroy his future re- 
sources, and to excite an impression of his character that must greatly 
facilitate those attempts against his life and power to which it is the 
lot of despots to be continually exposed/ 

Mir Jafar was deposed by the English in October 1760, and his 
son-in-law, Mir Kdsim, was set up in his place. The energy dis- 
played by the new Nawib in all matters was extended to his treat- 
ment of the Seths. As soon as his relations with the English became 
critical, he confined the two cousins who were at the head of the 
firm, Mdhtab Rii Jagat Seth and Mahdrdji Swarup Chand, at Mur- 
shidibid ; and after a short time carried them away with him to his 
new stronghold of Monghyr. The English immediately remonstrated 
against this act, which was, no doubt, aimed at preventing intrigues 
between .them and the Seths. The relations between the Council at 
Calcutta and the Seths would seem to have continued from the first 
very cordial ; and just previous to this date there is a good deal of 
amicable correspondence between the two parties preserved in the 
records. The following is the protest from the Governor to the 
Nawdb in the Persian department, dated 24th April 1763 : — ' I am 
just informed by a letter from Mr. Amyatt that “ Muhammad Tak( 
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Khdn went on the 21st inst. at night to the house of Jagat Seth and 
Swardp Chand, and carried them to Hirdjhil, where he keeps them 
under a guard.” This affair surprises me greatly. When your Ex- 
cellency took the government upon yourself, you and I and the 
Seths being assembled together, it was agreed that as they are men 
of high rank in the country, you shall make use of their assistance 
in managing your affairs, and never consent that they should be 
injured ; and when I had the pleasure of seeing you at Monghyr, I 
then likewise spoke to you about them, and you set ray heart at 
ease by assuring me that you would on no account do them any 
injury. The taking men of their rank in such an injurious manner 
out of their home is extremely improper, and is disgracing them in 
the highest degree. It is, moreover, a violation of our agreement, 
and therefore reflects dishonour upon you and me, and will be the 
means of acquiring us an ill name from everybody. The above- 
mentioned gentlemen were never thus disgraced in the time of any 
former Ndzims.’ As is well known, this remonstrance was unavail- 
ing. After the defeat of Uda-ndld, Mfr Kdsim’s wrath was turned 
against his prisoners. About the same time as the massacre of 
the English at Patnd, the two Seths were also cruelly put to death 
(see p. 1 91). 

The two cousins were succeeded by their two sons, Seth Khushdl 
Chand, the eldest son of Mdhtab Rdi, who was confirmed in the title 
of Jagat Seth by the Emperor Shdh Alam in 1766; and Seth 
Udwat Chand, the eldest son of Swardp Chand, who also was per- 
mitted to inherit his father’s title of Mahdrdjd. It would appear 
that the two new heads of the firm were as united in all their deal- 
ings as their fathers had been ; and that, like them, they were 
commonly regarded as brothers. In a letter from them conjointly 
to Lord Clive in May 1765, they represent in piteous language their 
distressed situation, and especially complain of the hardships suffered 
by their younger brothers, Seth Guldb Chand and Bdbu Mahir 
Chand. So far as can be ascertained, these brothers were really 
second cousins one to the other, being ypunger sons of the two Seths 
who had been murdered by Mir Kdsim. They had been carried 
off together with their fathers, and had been finally handed over to 
the tender mercies of the Emperor of Dehli and the Wazfr of 
Oudh. We find that Mir Jafar, the reinstated Nawdb of Bengal, 
had been induced to intercede for them with the Wazlr ; but they 
were not delivered back to their brethren at Murshiddbdd until 
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a heavy ransom had been paid. The Seths represented their im- 
poverishment on this account to Lord Clive, but he replied to them in 
the following stem letter, dated November 176s : — ‘You are not 
ignorant what attention and support I always showed to your father, 
and how cordially I have continued it to you and the remainder of 
the family. It cannot, therefore, but be matter of great concern 
to me to learn that you do not seriously consider what part 
you ought to act, to establish your own credit and the public 
interest Instead of keeping up to the original intention and 
necessity of having the treasury under three separate keys, I find 
all the money has been lodged with your family in your own house, 
and that you have been consenting at least to the farming of the 
Bengal province under the rents I am assured it will bear. I am 
informed also that you have been pressing the zaminddrs to discharge 
their debts to your fathers, at a time when they are five months in 
arrear to the Government. This is a step I can by no means ap 
prove of, or allow. You are still a very rich house ; but I greatly 
fear that tendency you seem to have to avarice will not only turn 
greatly to your disadvantage, but at the same time destroy that 
opinion I had of your inclination and disposition to promote the 
public good.’ In the following year the Seths laid a claim before 
the English for between 50 and 60 Idkhs of rupees ; of which the 
sum of 21 lAkhs had been advanced to Mir Jafar for the sui.|virt 
of his own and the English army. For this latter sum Lord l^. ; ve 
accepted the liability, and suggested that it should be repaid in 
equal moieties by the Company and the Nawib. In the same yea r 
it is incidentally recorded that the Council had been under the 
necessity of applying to the Seths for a loan of .* IMs* ™pee^ 
When Lord Clive received from the Emperor, Shih Mam, the 
grant of the diwdnl on behalf of the Company in he imme- 
diately appointed Khushdl Chand Jagat Seth, who was th y 
eighteen ^ars old, to be the Company’s sarraf or shroff; and in 
the treaties of 1766 and 1770, which confirm the 
two successive Nawdbs, Jagat Seth is mentioned as one t oftta e* iu 
ministers who were entrusted with the supreme management of 

Native tradition dates the decline of the Seths from the time of 
Khushil Chand. It is said that he refused an annual stipend o 
3 Idkks of rupees which was offered to him by Clive, and that 
his own expenses were at the rate of one Idkh per month. He died 
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at the early age of thirty-nine ; but, during his lifetime, he had been 
the most lavish benefactor of all his family to the sacred hill of 
Pdrasndth. The oldest and most celebrated temple there is thought 
to have been built by him. The images within bear a Sanskrit 
inscription, showing that they were placed there in 1768 by Shuogal 
Chand and Hoshiyal Chand. This is the temple now maintained 
by the panchiyat of Murshiddbdd merchants. In a temple on the 
slope of the hill the images all show by their inscriptions that they 
were consecrated in 1765 by Shuogal Chand Jagat Seth; and each 
one of the many gumtis or petty shrines, which are scattered over 
the hill, purports to have been consecrated in 1768 by the same 
man, who ; s apparently a brother of Khushdl Chand. Another of 
the three chief temples is inscribed with the date 1816, and the name 
of Riip Chand Jagat Seth ; and this apparently is the only temple 
still kept up at the expense of the family. It is stated to be in con- 
nection with the Digambara sect of Jains, but it is universally acknow- 
ledged that the Seths themselves used to belong to the rival sect of 
Svetdmbaras. The prodigal expenditure of the Seths, as indicated 
by these religious donations, may have contributed to drain the in- 
herited resources of the family, but the real cause of their ruin must 
be sought in the change which was now taking place in the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The great famine of 1770, which completely 
revolutionized the whole financial condition of the country, first 
impaired their influence ; and finally in 1772, when Warren Hastings 
transferred to Calcutta the Khalsa or Government Treasury, they 
ceased to be any longer the bankers of the English. Instead of 
accounting for their downfall by these adequate causes, the Seths 
themselves prefer to rely upon the following story. The vast 
treasures of the family, they say, had been kept buried under the 
ground by Khushdl Chand, and when death came upon him sud- 
denly, he found himself unable to disclose the secret 

Like many other members of the family, Khushil Chand was 
childless. He adopted his nephew, Harakh Chand, upon whom 
the title of Jagat Seth was conferred by the English, without any 
reference to Dehli. It is said that he was in pecuniary difficulties, 
until he inherited the fortune of a second uncle, Gulib Chand. 
Harakh Chand Jagat Seth was the first of the family who abandoned 
the faith of his ancestors, and embraced the creed of Vishnu. 
Having no son, and being very anxious to have an heir bom of 
his own body, he had recourse to the various observances enjoined 
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in such a case by the Jain religion, but all to no purpose. At last 
he followed the advice of a Bairdgf, and propitiated Vishnu. He 
obtained his desire, and henceforth became an acknowledged 
Vaishnav. It may be remarked, that the conversion from Jainism 
to Vishnuvism is comparatively easy. In the two creeds themselves 
there are not a few points of similarity, and the means of livelihood 
adopted by Jains and the more respectable class of Vaishnavs is 
identical. Though the Seths have changed their religion, and a 
Jain woman marrying into the family is compelled to turn Vaishnav, 
yet they are respected as much as before by their old co-religionists. 
The most orthodox Jain feels no repugnance to intermarrying with 
them ; while the Seths, on their part, have retained many of the 
forms of their ancient faith, and do not perform pilgrimages to 
Brinddban or Jaganndth. Harakh Chand left two sons, lndra 
Chand and Vishnu Chand, who equally divided their father's 
property ; and the title of Jagat Seth was conferred upon the elder 
brother, lndra Chand. He was succeeded by his son Govind 
Chand, who is said to have completely dissipated the remaining 
wealth of his ancestors. He lived for some time on the sale of the 
family jewels, and finally became dependent upon a pension of 
,£1200 a year allowed to him by the Company, in consideration of 
the services rendered to the English by his ancestors. He was not 
otherwise recognised by the Government ; and the title of Jagat 
Seth, which had been perpetuated during five generations, became 
extinct with his father, lndra Chand. On the death of Govind 
Chand, the headship of the family, together with the pension, re- 
duced to j£8oo, reverted to Krishna Chand, the son of Vishnu 
Chand, who is now the representative of the Seths. He still lives 
in the old and ruined family residence in Murshiddbdd city ; and 
on all public occasions, a gaJi or seat of honour is placed for him 
by the side of the Nawdb. 
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NOTE. 


Some difficulty has been found in reducing the various maunds (or 
mans) to avoirdupois weight. Thus, the railway uses a maund of 
80 lbs. ; the steamers, one of 82 \ lbs. ; and the Sirijganj boats, one 
of 84' 10 lbs. As a rule, the standard of 8 2 '3 5 lbs. has been used 
throughout this Account, when converting native weights into tons. 
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T HE District of Pabna, which forms the south-east corner of 
the Rdjshdhf Kuch-Behar Division, is situated between 23° 
48' and 24 0 47' north latitude, and between 89- 03* and 89° 56' 
east longitude. The area, as returned by the Boundary Commis- 
sioner in March 1875, is 1838 square miles; and the total popula- 
tion, as ascertained by the Census of the 15th January 1872, is 
I > 2 * 1 »594 souls. The Census Report gives the area at 1966 
square miles ; and for the sake of uniformity, this latter figure has 

1 The principal materials from which this Statistical Account has been com- 
piled are (1) Five series of Special Returns furnished by the Collector in 1870 and 
r87l. (2) A Special Medical Return by the Civil Surgeon of PAhni. (3) A Report 
(dated December 1873) on the Land Tenures of Pabna, by BAbu Krishna I’rasAd 
Chose, Deputy-Collector. f4) Report on the Census of Bengal, 1872 ; and the 
District Census Compilation, by Mr. Magrath, C.S. (5) A Statement by the Sur- 
veyor-General, giving the Latitudes and Longitudes of the principal Towns and 
Villages in the District (6) A Return of the District Area and Latitudes and 
I-ongitudes by the Boundary Commissioner. (7) Report on the Administration 
of Bengal, 1872-73. (8) The Statistical Reporter , published by the Government 
of Bengal, November 1875 to May 1876. (9) The Income Tax Reports for 

1870-71 and 1871-72. (10) The Annual Reports of the Inspector-General of 

Police, and the Inspector-General of Jails, for 1870-73. (11) The Annual Re- 
ports of the Director of Public Instruction for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, 
1870-71, and 1871-74. (12) Annual Reports on the Charitable Dispensaries 

of the Lower Provinces for 1870-73. (13) Bengal Meteorological Reports for 

1871, 1873, an d 1874. (14) Postal Statistics, furnished by the Director-General 
of Post Offices. (15) Pargand Statistics, and other printed Reports of the 
Board of Revenue. (16) The Annual General Administration Reports of the 
Collector of Pibni, for the years 1870-75. (17) Records, Reports, and Corre- 
spondence in the Offices of the Magistrate and Collector of PabnA. The botanical 
names of the indigenous medical drugs, and of other plants mentioned in this 
Statistical Account, have been supplied by Dr. King, Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 
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been adopted throughout this Account, in the calculation of all 
averages based upon the District area. The Administrative Head- 
quarters, and, if estimated by its population, the second town of 
the District, is Pdbn d, situated on the right bank of the river Ichhd- 
matl, in 24 0 o' 30* north latitude, and 89° 17' 25* east longitude. 
Sirdjganj, the chief town of the District, both in population and 
commercial importance, and the headquarters of the Subdivision 
of the same name, is situated in 24 0 26' 58* north latitude and 89° 
47' 5" east longitude. 

Boundaries. — Pdbnd is bounded on the north by the Districts of 
Rdjshdhi, Bogrd, and Maimansinh ; on the south by the river Padma 
or Ganges, which separates it from the Districts of Nadiyd and 
Faridpur; on the east by the river Jamund, which separates it from 
the Districts of Maimansinh and Dacca ; and on the west by the 
Districts of Rdjshdhi and Nadiyd, the Padma or Ganges forming a 
natural line of demarcation between the latter District and Pdbnd. 

Jurisdiction. — The Magisterial and Revenue jurisdictions of 
the District of Pdbnd differ considerably. In 1870 the Collector 
reported that, while the thdnd (police circle) of Chdtmahar was 
under his criminal jurisdiction, the land revenue of the whole tract 
of country included within that police circle was paid into the 
Rdjshdhi treasury. At that time, also, thdnd Rdiganj, in the Sub- 
division of Sirdjganj, was subject to the jurisdiction of the Magistrate 
and Collector of Bogrd, although its land revenue was paid into the 
Pdbnd treasury. At the present date (1876), however, in conse- 
quence of recent readjustments, the jurisdictions of the Magistrate 
and Collector are identical in all matters, except the payment of 
land revenue ; but in nearly every police circle {thdnd) in Pdbnd 
there are still some few estates, the revenue of which is paid into 
the treasury of another District 

Pdbnd District, when first formed in 1832, was placed under a 
Joint-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector ; and it was not until the year 
1859 that a full Magistrate and Collector was placed in charge. 
Since that date, numerous changes have taken place in the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the District officers. The most important 
change was the transfer, in 1862-63, of the large Subdivision of 
Kushtid from Pdbnd to Nadiyd. On the 1st May 1871, thdnd 
Pdngsd was transferred from Pdbnd to the Godlandd Subdivision of 
Faridpur District ; and thdnd Kumdrkhdli to the Kushtid Subdivi- 
sion of Nadiyd. 
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Physical Aspect.— The general aspect of Pdbnd District is low 
and flat Immense areas of rice land, each almost encircled by a 
belt of villages half hidden among bamboos and trees, cover seven- 
eighths of the cultivated surface of the country. Rivers— laige and 
small— intersect the District ; and in the rainy season there is 
scarcely a spot which cannot be reached by water. The scenery 
is neither grand nor striking ; yet the succession of well-cultivated 
tracts of open country, broken up by dumps of trees and running 
streams, and surrounded by villages which are strongly built, clean, 
and picturesquely imbedded among foliage, is not devoid of its own 
special beauty. There are no mountains or hills in any part of the 
District. 

The superficial strata of the soil are alluvial, the deeper strata 
being composed of clay and sand. The soil is porous and dries 
rapidly after the rains. Water is reached by digging to a depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet in the dry weather. 

River System.— The District of Pdbnd lies at the angle formed 
by the confluence of the two great water-ways of Bengal, the Ganges 
or Padma, and the Brahmaputra, or, as it is here called, the Jamund. 
Both these two rivers are navigable throughout the year for native 
boats of the largest size, and also for steamers. The Baral and the 
Hardsdgar are also navigable throughout the year for boats of more 
than 100 maunds , or say 4 tons burden. Besides these rivers, the 
whole District is intersected by a network of minor water-courses, 
which are navigable throughout the rainy season. 

The Padma or Ganges forms a portion of the western, and the 
whole of the southern boundary of Pdbnd. Its course within the 
District is 48 miles. At the village of Dogdchhf, about seven miles 
south-east of Pdbnd town, the river Ichhdmatf issues from the Padma, 
and after passing the Civil Station, flows through the District by a 
tortuous route and joins the Hardsdgar, a short distance south of the 
river Baral. During the rains, the Ichhdmatl is a uide and beauti- 
ful river, but for eight months in the year it is little more than a dry 
sandy bed ; the length of its course is 32 miles. The river Jamund 
forms the whole eastern boundary of the District (32 miles in length), 
separating Pdbnd from the Districts of Maimansinh and Dacca. Its 
principal branch within Pdbnd District is the Hardsdgar. The 
Baral and the Kardtoyd or Phuljhur arc both branches of the Hard- 
sdgar: the length of the course of the former in this District is 22 
miles; of the latter, 16 miles. The junction of the Kardtoyd and 
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the Hardsigar is about fifteen miles north of the point where the 
latter river is joined by the BaraL 

As has already been stated, almost every place in the District is 
accessible by water during the rains ; and the Collector states that 
probably two-thirds of the water-courses are navigable by boats of 
50 mounds, or say two tons burden, throughout the rainy season. 

Where, in consequence of windings in the course of a river, the 
current sets against the river-bank, the latter is generally perpen- 
dicular ; otherwise, the banks of the rivers in Pdbnd generally slope 
gently upwards from the water’s edge, and either form the sites of 
villages and towns, or are used for cultivation. The Collector states 
that all the rivers expand into lakes, at one or more points in 
their course during the rainy season, contracting again as the cold 
weather advances. 

In the large rivers of the District numerous chars have arisen, but 
no important islands have been formed. Neither the Padma nor 
the Jamund is fordable at any time of the year ; and none of the 
rivers or their tributaries named above is fordable during the rainy 
season. None of the rivers of the District is affected by the 
tide. 

Alluvion and Diluvion. — Alluvion and diluvion are constantly 
taking place along the course of the principal rivers of the District. 
The Collector reports that a remarkable instance of the latter process 
occurred in the year 1863, when about 3465 acres of land were cut 
off from the estate of Balrdmpur and annexed to the estates of 
Bhdrdrd and Dogdchhl. The change in the course of the Pad, 
which formerly flowed close to the town of Pdbnd, but is now 
(1876) about four miles distant, may also be regarded as a remark- 
able instance of fluvial change. Old beds of large rivers abound 
throughout the District Some are dry in the rains; in others, 
water remains throughout the year. 

Ferries. — There are only six Government ferries in the District ; 
three on the river Padma or Ganges, and three on the IchhdmatL 
These are put up to auction annually and leased to the highest bidder. 
The table on the following page shows the names of the Govern- 
ment ferries, the rivers on which they are situated, and the amount 
for which they were leased in the years 1870-71 and 1875-76. 
The decrease in amounts realized from the ferries on the Padma is 
attributed to the removal of the Subdivision of Kumdrkhdlf from 
Pdbnd District 
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Ferries in the District of Pabna, with the Amount 
of their Rental in 1870—711 and 1875—76. 


Name. 

River on which 
situated. 

Amount for which H. 








1870-71. 

1875-76. ■ 

1. Kanchadii, . 

Padma 

L 

j. 

10 

d. 

0 

£ ’■ *• 

22 IO O 

2. SAtbAriA, 

Do. 

30 

0 

0 

3 10 0 

3. RAmchandrapur, . 

Do. 

12 

0 

0 

1 16 0 

4. Dfwinganj, . 

Ichhamati 

35 

0 

0 

33 0 0 

5. RAdhAnagar, 

Do. 

56 

10 

0 

O' 

in 

O 

O 

6 . SingA, .... 

Do. 

15 

0 

0 

|6 O O 

Total, . 


209 

0 

0 

141 16 O 


Lakes, Marshes. — The three principal permanent lakes in the 
District are the Bara bi/ f Sondpitili blf, and Ghaghudah bil ' which are 
respectively twelve, six, and four square miles in area. These small 
lakes abound with fish and wild duck. A small prickly fruit (senkhur) 
is also found in them, and is highly esteemed by the natives. The 
low lands surrounding these lakes are extensively cultivated, and 
rich crops of paddy are grown thereon. Besides these three lakes, 
there are numerous smaller and more shallow bodies of water, which 
are little more than marshy swamps, except during the rains, and 
for one or two months afterwards. 

The number of deaths by drowning reported by the police in the 
year 1870 was 198; of whom 34 were men, 24 women, and 140 
children. The average annual number of deaths by drowning, during 
the five years 1870-74 inclusive, was 199 ; and of these, 34 were men, 
24 women, and 141 children. 

River Traffic. — All the large towns in the District stand on 
rivers, and are mainly supported by the export and import trade 
conducted by water. By far the most important of these towns is 
Sirijganj on the Jamunrf, the headquarters of the Subdivision of 
the same name, and the greatest jute market in Bengal. In The 

VOL. IX. S 
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Statistical Reporter for November 1875, it is described as * the prin- 
cipal seat of trade and commerce in North-Eastern Bengal, and the 
commercial emporium of Pdbnd and Western Maimansinh, and of 
part of Bogrd, Rangpur, and Dindjpur.* The country produce of 
this area is collected at Sirijganj, and thence sent by boat or steamer 
either direct to Calcutta, or by the Eastern Bengal Railway to 
Calcutta, generally for export to England. 

Since the 1st September 1875, the river traffic of Bengal has been 
systematically registered at certain fixed stations, of which Sirijganj 
is one. Every mdnjhi, or other person in charge of any boat or 
vessel passing up or down the river, opposite the place of registra- 
tion, has to state either in writing or verbally to the registering 
officer, the starting-place and destinatior of his vessel, and the 
approximate number of maunds of each kind of cargo, or the number 
of pieces of cargo, or the value, as the case may be, which he has 
on board. 

The following table, compiled from the returns published monthly 
in The Statistical Reporter , shows the amount of traffic registered at 
the registration station of Sirdjganj, during the nine months Sep- 
tember 1875 to May 1876 : — 


Amount of Traffic Registered at Sirajganj during the 
Nine Months ending May 1876. 


Months. 

Class I. 

Class III. 

September 1875, 

October 

November „ 

December 

January 1876, 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Weight in maunds 
802,131 
288,464 

357.940 

343.506 

311,188 

250,732 

245.470 

251.778 

259.357 

Value in Rupees. 

107,739 

*5,437 

*25,273 

95,570 

84.201 

77i 

34»**9 

59.239 

88,9*3 

Total for nine months, . 

3,110,566 

679,262 


This table only includes Classes I. and III., according to the 
official system of registration ; the first of which comprises those 
articles of which the weight only is registered; and the second, 
those of which the value primarily is obtained. I have omitted 
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Class 1 1. 1 comprising such articles as— timber, bamboos, cocoa-nuts, 
gunnies, hay, straw, bricks, and hides, of all of which only the number 
is registered, and not the weight or the value. 

The total amount of jute registered at the several River Registra- 
tion Stations in Bengal, during September 1875, was 1*511,194 
maunds, or 55,559 tons. Of this amount the District of Pibni sent 
45°>476 maunds, or considerably more than one-fourth. But by far 
the greater part of the jute entered as exported from Pibni is not 
the produce of the District The jute imports into Sirrfjganj, which 
amounted in September to 260,472 maunds , or 9,576 tons, are all 
re-exported to Calcutta. The jute, together with the oil-seeds and 
other products coming down the Jamuni, is merely transferred at 
Sirijganj from the small [boats which ply in the north, to the larger 
boats which go on to Calcutta. In a similar way, a large propor- 
tion of the salt and other return cargoes sent from Calcutta is 
merely transferred at Sirijganj to a fresh class of boats. In October 
1:875, out of the total amount of jute exports registered (1,081,436 
maunds ), 151,283 maunds were exported from Pibni. The imports 
of jute into Sirijganj for re-exportation to Calcutta were in the same 
month 176,504 maunds . 

Next to Sirijganj, the most important scats of trade in the 
District are Shihzidpur on the Harisigar, Pibni on the Ich- 
himati, Belkuchf on a branch of the Jamuni, and Ullipiri on the 
Phdljhiir. At all of these marts country produce is bought and 
sold in large quantities. The traffic is chiefly in jute, tobacco, 
mustard, ///-seed (Sesamum), linseed, rice, turmeric, ginger, and 
hides. 

On pages 334-350 will be found a full account of the commerce 
of the District, of which nearly the whole is river-borne. 

There are no water-mills in Pibni District. Owing to the level 
nature of the country throughout which the smaller streams run, 
they could not, the Collector states, be readily used as a motive 
power for machinery ; while the larger rivers, which run at a rate 
of from four to four and a half miles an hour, have 1 descents or 
rapids so great that no dams could restrain them.' 

Fisheries. — Fisheries abound in Pibni, and the boating an 
fishing castes are found in every thdni (police circle) in the District 
Every river, lake, marsh, and tank provides a supply of fish ; but 
the Collector states that he docs not know of anything correspon 
ing to an English fishing town. The boating .and fishing castes 
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numbered at the time of the Census 22,957 souls, or 6'4 per cent 
of the total Hindu population, and 1*9 per cent of the District 
population. Besides these, however, a very large number of persons, 
who have their own special occupations, add to their other means 
of support by fishing. According to the Collector’s estimate, those 
who live wholly or partly by fishing form one-twentieth of the 
total population. 

Fourteen fisheries in the District are held by Government, and 
are let out for various tenures. The total amount realized from 
them was £fi4, 16s. od. in the year 1870-71, and £94, 16s. 7jcL in 
1874-75. For all the other fisheries in the District which are not 
free, rent is paid to the proprietors of the adjoining lands; and the 
total amount thus paid cannot, the Collector estimated in 1870, 
be less than £ 1000 per annum. The following table shows the 
names of the Government fisheries, with the rivers in which they 
are situated, and the amounts realized from them by Government in 
^he years 1870-71 and 1874-75 : — 


Government Fisheries in Pabna District, with the Rentals 
in 1870-71 and 1874-75. 


Rental. 

1870-71. 

> 874 - 75 - 

£1 0 0 

£1 0 0 

IO O O 

II 12 O 

5 14 0 

5 *5 »i 

580 

23 O 0 

0 14 O 

2 l8 O 

12 O O 

2 0 0 

I IO O 

I 14 O 

2 IO O 

7 12 0 

8 0 0 

13 a 0 

2 IO O 

500 

2 IO 0 

3 12 0 

IIOO 

14 0 0 

IOO 

1 7 3 

IOO 

> 4 3 

£64 16 0 

£94 >6 7 i 


Riven. 


Baral, 


Chekndi, . - 


Hardsdgar, 
Phuljhur, . 


Fisheries. 


1. Selendd, . 

2. Demra, . 

3. Nag Demra, 

4. Pataniahat, 

5. Phuljand, 

6. Nagioar, . 

7. Bdddl, . 

8 . Kuyebdsi, 

9. Jnganndthpur, 

10. Kuchud, 

11. Dhdnudghatd, 

12. Pordgdti, . 

13. Sayyiddbdd, 

14. Erandanalka, 


Total, 


Marsh Cultivation. — The marshes in the District yield reeds 
in large quantities which are used for building and as firewood. 
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Long-stemmed rice is grown veiy extensively in water ten or twelve 
feet deep; but the Collector states that he is not aware of any 
improvement having been made, by which it is now grown in a greater 
depth of water than formerly. The names of the principal varieties 
of long-stemmed rice given by the Collector are:— -(i) Baran , 

(а) lepd baran, (3) betd baran, (4) bhardlotd , (5) punydmagi, 

(б) maskdndi. 

Lins of Drainage. — The drainage of the District is generally 
from north-west to south-east ; and the surface water rapidly finds 
its way to the large rivers, by means of the numerous jkilt or marshy 
lakes scattered over the country. 

Jungle Produce. — In addition to the marsh reeds already 
mentioned, a jungle plant called jhdu grows in several parts of the 
District It is a source of profit to the zaminddrs on whose land 
it springs up, and is extensively used as fuel. There arc no uncul- 
tivated pasture-grounds in the District ; nor is there any forest land 
or trade in jungle produce. 

Ferje Natur*. — The laige game of the District consists of 
buffaloes and deer, both of which are rare; and of tigers, 
leopards, and wild pigs, all of which are plentiful. The wild 
pigs in P 4 bn 4 are both numerous and of large size, and ‘pig- 
sticking* has long been a favourite sport of the European residents 


and visitors. 

The most common game birds found in the District arc geese, 
duck, teal, widgeon, snipe, quail, golden plover, silver plover, grey 
plover, pigeons, doves, and ortolans. Teal, widgeons, and plover 
are particularly abundant; and the natives shoot great numbers 
for their own consumption as well as for sale. Eight teal can 
be bought by Europeans in the town of P 4 bn 4 for a rupee (zv); 
and natives, of course, purchase them at a still lower price. 

The following is a list of the principal fish found in the District : 
— L River fish— (1) Ilis or hilsd, (2) rui, (3) chitdl, (4) d/uun, 
(S) bodil, (6) dir, (7) mirgd, (8) kdtal, (9) pdpdd, (10) ehdndd, (n) 

k/iar solid, (12) rdek, (13) ichd, (14) (15) }[ 6 \ 

(17) kdnikhld. II. Tank Fish— (1) Rui, (2) chttal, (3) bodil, ( 4) 
gajdr, (5) pdngds, (6) dir, (7) sail, ( 8 ) mirgd, (9) kdtal, (10) bdm, 1 1) 
kai, (12) pdpdd, (13) bhedd, ( 1 4)punthi, (15) khalishd, ( 16) ehdndd, (17) 
tnagur, (18) jiyal, (19) rdek, (20) ichd, (21) (held, (22) taki, (23) 


bdlid, (24) tengrd. 

The average number of 


deaths reported to the police as having 
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been caused by wild beasts during the five years ending 1869 was 
53 per annum ; the average number during the five years ending 
1874 was 28 per annum. The total amount paid for the destruc- 
tion of wild beasts during the five years ending 1874 was £ 14, 
5s. od. A reward of Rs. 10 or £1 is given for the destruction of 
each tiger, and Rs. 5 or 10s. for each leopard. 

The average number of deaths reported as having occurred from 
snake-bite in the five years ending 1869 was 59 per annum; the 
average number during the five years ending 1874 was 162 per 
annum. The number of deaths from snake-bite reached 214 in the 
year 1874. Since the 13th February 1875, a reward of 4 dnnds 
(6d.) has been offered for each cobra brought to the Magistrate ; but 
the total amount thus paid in rewards amounted in 1876 to only Rs. 
22, or £ 2 , 4s. od. 

Population. — In the published statistics of the Board of Revenue 
for 1868-69, the population of Pdbnd, District, which then included 
the Subdivision of Kumdrkhdli, is estimated at 337,679. In 
1869 a rough estimate of the population was made, by ascertaining 
the number of houses in the villages, and then multiplying the num- 
ber by three. The figure three was adopted for the average popula- 
tion per house, from a consideration of the results of a Census, made 
in 1869, of the three towns of Pdbnd, Sirdjganj, and Kumarkhdli. 
This calculation gave the total District population as 650,000 souls* 
an estimate 'subsequently ascertained to be far too low. The 
Census of the population, taken by order of Government on the 
night of the 15th January 1872, showed that Pdbnd District then 
contained a population of 1,211,594 inhabitants, even after the loss 
of the Subdivision of Kumdrkhdli. 

The operations for taking the Census of 1872 were the same in 
Pdbnd as for the rest of the Rdjshdhi Division. The survey lists of 
villages were first corrected by the police ; again tested by means of 
schoolmasters, zamindArf servants, pound-keepers, and others, and 
finally by the supervisors. ‘ The actual enumeration/ the Magistrate 
reports, ‘was done by the unpaid agents, of whom the great majority 
were village head-men or mandals, or bhuyens and pdrdmdniks , by which 
names they are known in this District Gumdshtds or ndibs, or other 
rent-collectors on the part of the zamtnddrs , and (in villages where 
there were schools) schoolmasters and pandits , were also employed 
as enumerators. In some instances persons other than mandate , 
holding no office or position in the village, were selected for this 
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work, merely because the mandals were too old, illiterate, or absent 
The approximate number of these indigenous and unpaid agents 
was 5508.’ 

The Collector states that the Census of the floating population 
was not quite satisfactory. Only those boats were taken into * 
account which were moored at the principal ghdts; and those 
which may have been in mid-channel were left unenumerated. 

The results of the Census of 187a disclosed a population of 
1,211,594 souls, inhabiting 198,220 houses, and 2,792 villages. The 
total area of the District, as entered in the Census Returns, is 1,966 
square miles, or 128 square miles larger than the area returned 
by the Boundary Commissioner in 1875. 

The table on the next page shows the distribution of the popu- 
lation, villages, houses, and boats in each police circle (t/idnd) and 


Subdivision. 

Population classified according to Sex, Rf.ligion, and 
Age.— The total population in Pdbnd District consisted in 1872 of 
602,514 males, and 609,080 females ; total, 1,211,594. Ihc pro- 
portion of males to the total population, is 4973 per cent., and the 
average density of the population, 616 per square mile. Classified 
according to age, the Census gives the following results: -Hind as- 
under twelve years of age, males 57-946, and females 47,529 ; above 
twelve years, males x 19,332, and females 136,507. Muhammadans 
-under twelve years of age, males 174,008, and females *45,5"; 
above twelve years, males 249,693, and females 278,015. C ns- 
tians— under twelve years of age, males 5, and females 17 ; a ve 
twelve years, males 5 7, and females 19. Other 
separately classified, consisting of aboriginal inbes-under twelve 
years of a'ge, males 637, and females 569 

8x6 and females 913. Population of all rcligions-under tud c 

years of age, males 232,596, females 1 ' ^n^of children 

males 369,9*8, and females 4*5,454- 1 , at ^ n c f different 

not exceeding twelve years of age, 1 P children i6‘o 

religions, is as follows :-Hindus-proport, on J * 

ner cent and of female children 13 2 per cent, of the total Hindu 

of male children 20-5 per cent., and of femalc c u M 

cent of .he told Meh^maden 
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Sentence continued from page 279.] 

children of both sexes, 377 per cent of the total Muhammadan 
population. Christians — proportion of male children 5*1 per cent., 
and of female children 17*3 per cent, of the total Christian popula- 
tion; total proportion of children of both sexes, 3 2 '4 per cent of 
the total* Christian population. Other religious denominations— 
proportion of male children 216 per cent., and of female children 
19-2 percent of the total ‘other’ population; total proportion of 
children of both sexes, 40*8 per cent, of the total ‘ other ’ population. 
Population of all religions — proportion of male children ig‘2 per 
cent., and of female children i6 - o per cent, of the total District 
population ; total proportion of children of both sexes, 33 2 per cent, 
of the total District population. 

Infirmities. — The number of insanes, and of persons otherwise 
afflicted with infirmities in P 4 bn 4 District, is returned in the Census 
Report as follows : — Insanes, males 308, and females 86 : total, 394, 
or -0325 per cent, of the total population ; idiots, males 35, and 
females 16: total, 51, or -0042 per cent, of the total population; 
deaf and dumb, males 394, and females 155: total, 549.0* 0453 
per cent, of the total population ; blind, males 571, and females 280: 
total, 851, or -0702 per cent, of the total population; lepers, 
males 442, and females 73: total, 515, or '0425 per cent, of the 
total District population. It is a curious circumstance, that although 
the females number 5°" 2 7 P er cen k of the total population of the 
District, yet out of the total number of persons afflicted with insanity, 
deafness, dumbness, blindness, and leprosy, only about one-fourth 
were women. The total number of males thus afflicted amounts to 
1750, or "2904 per cent, of the total male population; and the 
number of females afflicted to 610, or -iooi per cent, of the 
total female population. The total number of both sexes afflicted 
• with the above-mentioned infirmities is 2360, or -1948 per cent, of 
the total District population. 

The details in the District Census Compilation giving the occu- 
pations of the people have been omitted, as they do not stand the 
test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People.— With the exception of 
the four Districts of Bogrd, Rdjshdhf, Nodkhdli, and Chittagong, 
Pdbni contains a larger proportion of Muhammadans than any 
other District within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. The Muhammadans number 847,227, or 69 9 per cent, of 
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the total population. Excluding semi-Hinduized aboriginals, the 
Hindus and persons of Hindu origin number 283,386, or 23^4 per 
cent of the inhabitants. The semi-Hinduized aboriginal tribes 
are returned in the District Census Compilation at 80,446, or 6 ‘6 
per cent of the population ; and the pure aboriginal tribes at 503. 
In addition to these, there were in the District at the tinie of the 
Census of r872, 29 Europeans and 3 Armenians. 

The District Census Compilation thus classifies the different 
nationalities, races, castes, etc., with the respective numbers of each. 
The list of Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, 
but arranged on a different principle of classification, according to 
the rank held by each in local esteem. 


Name of Nationality, 

Tii 1 be, or Caste. 

Number. 

Name or Nationality, 
Tkidb, or Caste 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 
Europeans — 

English. 

Irish, 

1 

Semi-Hinduized Aboriginals 
— continued. 

Tim, .... 
Hdri, .... 
Kaora, .... 
Mihtar, .... 
Bhuimdli, 

tzhdsi, .... 
Baheliyd, 

Bediya, .... 

Bhuiyd 

Buna, . . . 

Chaindr and Muchi, 

407 

1,401 

579 

1,161 

4.139 

44 

11 

40 

3 

5.334 

5.357 

220 

2,874 

60 

12 

Total, . 

29 

II.— ASIATICS. 

A, — Other than Natives of 
India and Burmah . 
Armenian, . 

3 

/?. — Natives of India and 
Burmah . 

I. Aboriginal Tribes . 
Bhumij, .... 

Kol 

Dhdngar, 

Nat, .... 
Pahdriyd, 

124 

177 

200 

1 

1 

Kuril, .... 
Dosadli, .... 
Koch, .... 
Kajbansf, 

Mahili 

Pasi 

Total, 

80,446 


... , 


Total, . 

503 

3 * II mans. 

(i.) Suterior Castes. 

20,801 

664 

1,910 

2 . Semi-Hinduized 
Aboriginals, 

Bdgcli, .... 
Baud, .... 
Chain, .... 

Bind 

Chand.il, 

Kheuni, .... 
Mdl, .... 
Dom, .... 


Brahman, 

Rajput, 

Ghdtwdl, 

Total, . 

23.375 

;ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
Kdyasth, 

Baidya, .... 

35.355 

1,206 

Total, . 

36,565 


1 • 
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Nam* or Nationality, 
Tribe, or Cast*. 


(iii.) Trading Castes. 
Khatrf, • • • 

Oswil, . • • 

BaisBaniyi, . 

BaniyA, . 

Gandhabanik, 

Subarnabanik, 


(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 

GoAlA, • • • • 

Gareri, • 




Name op Nation auty, 
Tribb, or Cast*. 


(viii.) Artisan Castes, 

KamAr (blacksmith), 
Kansiri (brazier), . 
Sonir (goldsmith), . 
Sutradh&r (caq>enter), 
Kajmistri (mason), . 
Chitrakar (painter), 
Kumar (potter), 

KAchAru (glass-maker), 
Laheri (lac-worker), 
SAnkharl (shell-cutter), 
Sunri (distiller), 

Teli (oilman), . 

Kalu (oilman), 


(v.) Castes engaged in 
preparing Cooked Food. 
KAndu, . 

Halwaf 


(ix.) Weaver Castes. 

Tint i, . 

Jugi, • 

*44 KapAli, . 
l *S 22 Dhuniya, 


( vi. ) Agricultural Castes. 
Sadgop, .... 
Kaibartta, 

ChasA-dhopd, . 

Barui, .... 
Tambulf, 

Aguri, . 

Dotii, . 

Kanai, . 

ParAsur-dAs, . 

RAi, .... 
Hakar, .... 
Mali, .... 
Kocri, .... 
Kurmi, .... 


(vii.) Castes engaged 
in Personal Service. 


Dhobi, . 

Hajjam or Nipit, 
Behara, . 

Kahar, . 
Dhanuk, 


Total, . 



(x.) Labouring Castes. 
ChunAri, 

Matiyal 

Kora 

PAtiyAI, ...» 
Samanta, 

Total, . 

(xi.) Castes engaged 
in Selling Fish and 
Vegetables. 

Pundari, 

Turaha, . 


(xii.) Boating and 
Fishing Castes. 
Jaliya, . 

Betc, . 

Pat uni. . 

Gonhri, . 

Mali, • 

Manjhi, . 

Tior, 
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Namb or Nationality, 
Tbibe, or Casts. 

Number. 

Namb or Nationality, 
Tribe, or Casts. 

Number. 

(xiii.) Musician, Dancer, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

Bditi, .... 

346 

Persons of Hindu Origin not 
recognising Caste — contd. 

Sanydsi 

Native Christians, . 

d 

(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated by Nation- 
ality only. 

Hindustinf, . 

Uriyd, .... 
Panjabi 


. Total, . 

8,797 


5. Muhammadans . 
Julahd, .... 
Mughul, .... 

Pa than, .... 
Sayyid 

7,793 

2 

1,526 

”5 

Total, . 

127 

Shaikh, .... 
Unspecified, . 

19.894 

817.897 

(xv.) Persons of Unknown 
or Unspecified Castes, 

Grand Total of Hindus, 

14,879 

274,589 

Total, . 

847,227 

Total of Natives of 
Inixa, . 

1,211,562 

4. Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste. 


Total of Asiatics, . 

1,211,565 

Vaishnav, 

8,726 

Grand Total, . 

1,211,594 


Aboriginal Tribes. — According to the returns of the Census for 
1872, 124 Bhumijs were then found in the District, all within 
thdnd Rdiganj. Under the name of Chuars, the Bhumijs, says Mr. 
Beverley in his Census Report, 4 are well known in early adminis- 
trative history for their daring exploits. They are closely allied 
to the Mundds, whose language they speak ; and they are found in 
large numbers in Mdnbhdm and Singbhdm. A considerable number 
(33>44°) are also found in Orissa, and a few are scattered through- 
out the various Districts of Bengal.* In the thdnds of Chdtmahar, 
Sirdjganj, and Rdiganj, a total of 177 Kols were found at the time 
of the Census ; but the generic term of Kol does not show the tribe 
to which the persons so returned belonged. The Kols, like the 
Bhumijs, are found in the largest numbers in Chutid Ndgpur. The 
only other aboriginal tribe of which more than one representative 
was found in the District in 1872 is the Dhdngar, of whom 200 
were then living in the Pdbnd, Shdhzddpur, Sirdjganj, and Rdiganj 
police circles. The Dhdngars are said by Colonel Dalton to be 
merely Urdons under another name; and 1 the term Dhdngar/ writes 
Mr. Beverley, ‘signifies the youth of the tribe. They speak a language 
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allied to Tamil, Gond, and other Dravidian tongues, and are still free 
from Hinduizing influences. They are industrious cultivators, and 
well known throughout India wherever good, honest, hard work is 
to be done. They are also a merry, light-hearted people, much 
addicted to gluttony and intoxication, and excessively fond of 
Hanring , which is their great national amusement* 

Imm igration. — Immigration into Pdbnd District takes place to a 
considerable extent from the North-Western Provinces. Tall and 
powerful men come thence, and engage themselves under the 
B amp of sirddrs. They are retained by influential tamlnddrs , 
n ominall y for the purpose of guarding kdchhdris (offices), treasure, 
etc. ; but they are used more frequently for the collection of rent 
from the rayats, and for other purposes requiring force or a show of 
force. Merchants from Mdrwdr are also found in large numbers in 
the District, their chief centre being the town of Sirdjganj, where 
they engage in trade and banking. The Collector states that 3545 
up-country men of the two classes just described were living within 
the limits of the Sirdjganj Municipality, at the time of the Census 
of 1872. They do not bring their families with them, and invari- 
ably return to their homes as soon as they have earned enough by 
service, or when their success in trade enables them to leave the 
District 

Emigration. — The coolies going from Calcutta to work in 
the tea-gardens of Assam pass by Sirijganj ; and it is one of the 
Subdivisional Officer’s duties to inspect the steamers in which they 
are conveyed. The Collector states that ‘the inhabitants of the 
District never join the stream of emigration which thus passes by 
them. Some of them, however, go northward to settle on the chars 
of the upper Jamund, where much good land is still vacant.’ 

The only internal movement noticed by the Collector is a ten- 
dency to reclaim jungle and cultivate swamps in the west of the 
District, near the Chalan bit and the Bard btl. This part of the 
country,’ writes the Collector, ‘was formerly very populous and 
flourishing, as is proved by the number of tanks, temples, and ric 
residences which are still to be found there. About fifty years ago, 
the neighbourhood became unhealthy, probably owing to an altera- 
tion in the course of the rivers. It was to a great extent depopu- 
lated, and the sites of large villages fell back into jungle. It has 
within the last fifteen years been repeopled, Bunds or hill-men from 
Chutid Ndgpur being the first settlers. ’ 
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Castes.— The following is a list of the Hindu castes in Pdbn i 
District, arranged as far as possible in the order in which they rank 
in local public estimation. The numbers of each caste are taken 
from the District Census Compilation. A more detailed description 
of the status and occupation of the great majority of these castes has 
been given in the Statistical Account of the District of Bogrd (voL 
viil pp. 169-180). That District extends along the north-eastern 
border of Pdbnd; and in the general character of its population, as in 
many other respects, these two Districts bear a marked resemblance 
to each other. 

(1) Brdhman; the caste highest in the social scale, constituting the 
hereditary priesthood; number 20,801. (2) Baidya; this caste ranks 
next to the Brdhmans ; its members are hereditary physicians and 
landed proprietors; number 1206. (3) Kdyasth ; writers by hereditary 
occupation ; after the semi-Hinduized Chanddls, the most numerous 
caste in the District; number 35,359. (4) JChatrf or Kshattriya; this, 
the hereditary warrior caste, is theoretically the second in the Hindu 
social organization, but it is doubtful whether there are any pure 
Kshattriyas now to be found in Bengal. At the present day, instead 
of forming a warrior class, they are returned in the Census as a 
trading caste ; number 737, of whom 560 are in the police circle of 
Rdiganj. (5) Rdjput ; the members of this caste are employed as 
police constables, messengers, door-keepers, etc.; number 664. (6) 

Baisbaniyd; merely a subdivision of the Baniyd or trading caste; 
number 159. (7) Baniyd; number 610, of whom 559 are in 

the police circle of Duldi. (8) Gandhabanik ; a trading caste, 
who deal in spices; number 2315. (9) Oswdl; a subdivision of 

the Baniyd caste; number 75, of whom 68 are in the police circle 
of Ulldpdrd. (10) Ndpit or Hajjdm; the barber caste, numbering 
10,623 members. (11) Halwdi; confectioners; 1522 in number. 
(12) Kdndu; confectioners; 144 in number, of whom 87 are in the 
police circle of Shdhzddpur. (13) Kdmdr; blacksmiths; 6740 in 
number. (14) Kumdr; the potter caste; 10,202 in number. (15) 
Kdnsdri; the brazier caste; number 118, of whom 113 are in the 
police circle of Ulldpdrd. (16) Sondr; goldsmiths; 345 in num- 
ber. (17) Bdruf; growers and sellers of pdn (betel leaf); 2681. 
(18) Tdmbuli; a caste also engaged in the preparation and sale of 
betel leaf ; number 290, of whom 106 are in the police circle of 
Shdhzddpur and 167 in Sirdjganj. (19) Sadgop; the highest of 
the agricultural castes, numbering 449, members, 233 of whom are 
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in the police circle of Sirdjganj. (20) Kaibartta; by for the 
largest agricultural caste in Pdbnd, numbering 19,255 members, 
scattered throughout every police circle of the District (ai) 
Dotdi, (aa) Kandi, and (23) Pardsurdds ; agricultural castes, num- 
bering respectively 114, 1005, and 304. (24) Agurfs; 32. (25) Rdi ; 
the smallest agricultural caste in the District; it numbers only 
16 members, all in the police circle of Chdtmahar. (26) Sutradhar; 
carpenters; 10,282 in number. (27) Chitrakir; painters; 8a. 
(28) Subamabanik ; general dealers; 947. (29) Tint!; the 

highest caste of weavers, numbering 5097 members. (30) Hakar ; 
an agricultural caste, numbering 70 members in the police circle 
of Sirfjganj, and 12 in Rdiganj. (31) Md.ll; an agricultural and 
gardening caste; 2986 in number. (32) Chdsd Dhopd; agricul- 
turists; 1160 in number, of whom 911 are in the police circle of 
Pdbnd. (33) Sunri; wine sellers; after the semi-Hinduized Chanddls 
and the Kdyasths, the most numerous caste in the District; 29,728 in 
n umb er. (34) Punddri, 58 in number, and (35) Turdhd, 6 in num- 
ber ; sellers offish and vegetables. (36) Rdjmistris; masons; 91 in 
number, of whom 80 are in the police circle of Mathurd and 1 1 in 
Rdiganj. (37) Kdchdni; glassmakers; 32 in number, all in the 
police circle of Sirdjganj. (3®) Ldherf; workers in shell-lac, number- 
ing 5 members in the police circle of Sirdjganj. (39) Sdnkhdri ; 
shell cutters; 158 in number, of whom 152 are in the police circle 
of Chdtmahar. (40) Kapdli; the largest weaver caste in the District, 
numbering 5811 members. (4 1 ) Godld; the most important 
pastoral caste in the District ; number 1 1,648. (42) Gdreri ; keepers 
of cows and sellers of milk ; 13 in number, all in the police circle of 
Pdbnd. (43) Jug! ; weavers of coarse country cloth ; 1738 in num- 
ber. (44) Dhuniyd; cotton cleaners; 95 in number. (45) Dhobf, 
the washerman caste; 1376 in number. (46) Behdrd; personal 
servants and pdlki bearers; 19x6 in number. (47) Kdhdr; also 
pdlki bearers; 376 in number. (48) Koerf, and (49) Kurmf; agri- 
cultural castes from Behar, numbering respectively 74 1 449 

members. (50) Dhdnuk ; a caste engaged in personal service ; 199 
in number. (51) Telf, and (52) Kdlu; both oilmen, num ering 
respectively 9081 and 1523 members. (53) Chundri; preparers 0 
lime; 114a (54) Mdtiydl; labourers; 3465 - ( 55 ) Kord * < 5 6 ) 

Patiydl, and (57) Sdmanta; all three labouring castes, number- 
ing respectively 564, 189, and 4. (58) Jdliyd , by ar t e 

largest boating and fishing caste in the District, numbering 
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26,948 members. (59) Pdtunf ; a caste of ferrymen; 3551 in num- 
ber. (60) Ghdtwdls ; 1910 in number, of whom 1889 live in the 
police circle of Sirdjganj. This is not properly a caste, but a pro- 
fession. The ghdtwdls were originally the guardians of the hill 
.passes in the western highlands of Bengal, and they claim to be 
Kshattriyas. As has been explained in the Statistical Account of 
Bogrd District (vol. viii. p. 1 7 2), the large number of persons included 
by the Census Report under this title in Pdbnd District (a number 
larger than in any other District in Bengal) is to be attributed to the 
fact that the hillmen from Chutid Ndgpur, engaged on the jungle- 
clearings in the north-west of the District, whom their neighbours call 
Bunds, affect to style themselves Ghdtwdls. (61) Gonhrf, (62) Mdld, 
(63)Mdnjhl,(64) Tior,(6s) Bete or Bathud; boating and fishing castes, 
numbering respectively 68, 7530, 8960, 2736, and 726 members. 

Religious Division of the People.— From the Census of 
187a it appears that the Muhammadans in Pdbnd number 847,227, 
or 69'9 per cent, of the total population ; and the Hindus 361,314, 
or 29-8 per cent, of the total population. Excluding Muhammadans 
and Hindus, the remainder of the people consists of 98 Christians 
and 2955 persons of * other ’ religious denominations. There were 
66 native Christians in the District in 1872, of whom 49 lived in 
thdnd Sirdjganj, and 14 in thdnd Pdbnd. 

The Brahma Samaj.— The first attempt to establish a Brdhma 
Samdj in the District was made in 1856, by some influential native 
gentlemen in Government service at Pdbnd town. They encountered 
very little opposition from the orthodox Hindus of the town, and 
the Samdj lasted so long as they remained at Pdbnd. As soon, how- 
ever, as the original founders left the District, the other members 
gradually dropped off, and the meetings were discontinued. In 
July 1864 a second attempt was made to organize a Brdhma 
Samdj ; and notwithstanding considerable opposition, several mem- 
bers were enrolled, and the society is still in existence, though it 
now (1876) numbers only about eight members, of whom all but 
one are natives of other Districts. The members assemble every 
Wednesday, in a building erected for the purpose, and their meet- 
ings last for about two hours. No regular subscription is paid by 
the members of the Samdj, but they contribute small donations 
when any money is required for the purposes of the society. Be- 
sides the members of the Pdbnd Samdj, there are a few Brdhmans in 
the town of Sirdjganj. 
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The Muhammadan Community.— The Muhammadans of Pibnd 
are, the Collector stated in 1870, rapidly declining in position, 
owing for the most part to their conservative habits, which prevent 
them from studying English, or from progressing in any way 
beyond the condition of their forefathers ; and partly, also, to the 
jealousy shown towards them by educated Hindus, who monopolize 
all, or nearly all, the Government appointments. The leading 
rayats or cultivators are generally Muhammadans; and they 
frequently rise to the position of traders, boat-owners, and holders 
of small estates, their savings being usually spent in building 
boats or purchasing land. Such of the Musalmdn cultivators as 
are well off spend large sums in feasts. The sons of the princi- 
pal rayats generally learn to read and write, and some few among 
them study the Kurin. As a general rule, the Muhammadans of 
Pibni will not take food from the hands of a Hindu ; but it is said 
that those who are of inferior social rank, and are under obligations 
to Hindus, will take food from them privately, though they abstain 
from doing so in public. The Collector reported in 1873, that 
class rules are daily becoming more rigid, and the separation 
between Hindus and Muhammadans more marked. The last 
generation of Musalmdns were allowed to eat food touched by a 
Hindu, but those who now do so are looked upon as having lost 
caste. The Muhammadan ministers of religion, or mu/lds , are said 
to be less avaricious than Hindu priests ; but they gladly accept any 
present offered them by the cultivators. In most of the villages 
there are houses for praying, in which a mulld or priest is employed 
on a salary of one or two rupees per month, with an additional 
allowance for diet The pay of the mulld, and the cost of building 
and repairing the house of prayer, are generally met by local sub- 
scriptions ; but in some villages the houses are built by individual 
wealthy residents. The wives of the Muhammadan peasantry do 
not work in the fields, but they make themselves generally useful 
in the performance of domestic duties. 

The Musalmdn religion is occasionally adopted by Hindus 
who have lost caste. The Collector, however, states that no 
proselytes properly so-called are now ever made, although the 
majority of the Musalmin population are probably the descend- 
ants of voluntary converts from the lower Hindu castes. Hindus 
and Muhammadans mix freely with one another, especially among 
the lower classes. ‘The Musalmin has his caste, and observes 
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bis pujds (Hindu religious festival), while the Hindu honours 
the festival of the Muharram impartially with those of Durgi 
or Kill.' The Collector adds that no new sects of Muhamma- 
dans are springing up in the District ; and although Wahdbis are 
commonly believed to be numerous in Pdbnd, a careful police 
inquiry has failed to show that the common belief is correct. 

A, further account of the religious ceremonies practised by the 
Muhammadans in this part of Bengal will be found in the Statistical 
Account of Bogii District (vol. viiL pp. 181-185). 

Marriage Customs among Muhammadans. — The following 
accoupt of the marriage customs of the Muhammadans of Pibni 
is condensed from a Report by the Collector, dated August 1873. 
Three forms of marriage prevail among the Muhammadans in this 
District They are known as sardi, besardi, and nikd marriages. In 
the first, the bridegroom goes with his friends to the house of the 
bride’s father, and is there married ; but no ceremony or festivity 
takes place either before or after the marriage. In the besardi 
marriage there are various amusements, beating of tom-toms, 
singing, and dancing, previous to the actual marriage ceremony. 
In both these forms of marriage, the parents arrange the alliance, 
and the union never takes place solely on the wish of the two 
parties to the contract. . In nikd marriages, on the other hand, both 
bridegroom and bride are generally adults, and their consent alone 
is considered sufficient. 

Before a Muhammadan marriage can take place, it is in every case 
necessary that some one on the bride's behalf communicate to the 
bridegroom her formal consent to the union ; and this communica- 
tion must be made in the presence of the kdzl, a Muhammadan 
officer, whose functions are partly of a judicial and partly of a 
religious nature. The muild or priest then reads the Kalmd, and 
the bridegroom drinks a sharbat prepared for the occasion. This 
concludes the ceremony, and the bridegroom is then allowed to 
stay a few hours with his bride. Polygamy is not common among 
the Muhammadan peasantry ; and divorces seldom take place when 
the marriage has been regularly conducted, and its obligations 
faithfully observed. When a woman is divorced for unfaithfulness, 
the children, if above two years and a half old, generally remain 
with the father ; but if below that age, they are left temporarily 
under the care of their mother. The practice of repudiating a wife, 
by once pronouncing the word (a/di, prevails among the agricultural 
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class. It gives the husband the privilege of taking his wife b ac k at 
any tine without the formal ceremony of re-marriage, such as is 
necessary when the word 'taldk is uttered twice. When the word 
taldk is uttered more than twice, the divorce is complete, and the 
woman cannot be taken back even after a formal ceremony. When 
a divorce of any except the kind first mentioned takes place, the 
husband is bound to maintain the Woman for three months, during 
which she must remain chaste, although her former husband is not 
similarly restrained. Daughters never inherit a royal’s holding, if 
there are sons to cultivate it ; but in all other respects the rules 
laid down in the Muhammadan Law of Inheritance are generally 
followed. 

Town Population. — According to the Census returns, there are 
only three towns in Pdbnd District containing a population of more 
than five thousand inhabitants each. These are Pdbnd, Sirdjganj, 
and Belkuchi. The following table, extracted from the District Census 
Compilation, gives the population of each of these towns, classified 
according to religion, with the return of income and expenditure 
made by the two municipalities of Pdbnd and Sirdjganj in 1872. 


Statistics of Towns containing more than Five Thousand 
Inhabitants in the District of Pabna (1872). 
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Pabna Town. — As constituted under Act vii. of 1868 of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, the town of Pdbnd is situated on both 
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banks of the river Ichhimati, in north latidude 24° o' 30", and east 
longitude 89° 17' 25". It is bounded on the north by the river 
Ichhimati, on the south by the old bed of the Padma, on the east 
by the village Doh£rpiri, and on the west by the village Aphari. It 
contains an area of two square miles. The Ichhimati flows right 
through the town, and then takes a turn so as to form its northern 
boundary. The word Pibni is, however, applied by the natives of 
the District only to a small area on the right bank of the Ichhimati, 
the other constituent parts of the town being known as distinct 
hamlets. The principal bdzdrs within the area included in the 
Town Union are — (1) Dlwinganj bdzdr, on the Hemganj road; (2) 
Poliinpur bdzdr, on the Rijshihi road ; (3) Ridhinagar bdzdr, on 
the Ridhinagar road ; (4) Pibni bdzdr, beginning on tjie Jackson 
road and ending on the Kilibiri road; (5) Natun bdzdr, lying 
parallel to and between the Sirijganj road and the Kilibiri road. 
There are no tanks of any importance, nor is there any demand for 
large reservoirs of water. The natives bathe in the river Ichhimati ; 
and drinking water is readily obtained from the same source, from 
a few small tanks, and from the numerous wells that have been dug 
throughout the town. Besides private houses and shops in the 
bdzdrs, the principal brick buildings in the town are the Govern- 
ment Offices, the Circuit House, the Police Hospital, the Dispensary, 
the Government English School, and the Minjhipiri Indigo 
Factory. Although there are 8144 Muhammadans living within 
the town area, there is only one brick-built mosque, situated to the 
north of the Pibni bdzdr . The principal roads in the town are 
all metalled ; they are four in number: (1) Strand road, connecting 
the Dogichhi and thdnd roads ; (2) Thdnd road, leading from the 
Government Offices to the Police Station ; (3) Jackson road, con- 
necting the Strand and Sirijganj roads ; (4) Kili Chind road, join- 
ing Strand road to Jackson road. The most important roads 
leading from the town to the interior of the District are — (1) 
Dogichhi road, from Strand road to the village of Dogichhi ; (2) 
Sirijganj road, from the thdnd road to Dhulori, a village nineteen 
miles from Pibni on the way to Sirijganj; (3) Rijshihf road, 
from Poliinpur bdzdr to Rimpur Beauleah, the Civil Station of 
Rijshihf District ; (4) Bhawinipur road, from Dlwinganj bdzdr to 
Bijitpuri&fr on the Padma. 

Pibni was constituted a Town Union on 1st April 1869, and its 
income is mainly derived from a house-tax. The revenue of the 
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town in 1870-71 was and the expenditure, ,£766, ijs. od. ; 

rate of municipal taxation per head of th£ population, 6 dnnds 9 
pies, or 9^d. In 1874-75 the revenue was j£s 2 1 > 8s. od. ; and the 
expenditure, j£68o, 6s. od. According to the Census of 187 a, 
Pibni town contains a total population of 15,730 persons, thus 
classified according to religion and sex : — Hindus — males 385a, 
fe mal es 3695; total 7547. Muhammadans — males 3983, females 
4161; total 8144. Christians — males 16, females 33; total 39. 
‘Others’— none. Total males 7851, total females 7879; grand 
total 15,730. 

Sirajganj is the most populous town, as well as the most im 
portant seat of trade, in Pdbnd District. It is situated in north 
latitude 34° 26' 58", and east longitude 89° 47' 5". The municipal 
boundaries are as follow : — On the north, the villages of KuripW, 
Jidrpdrd, Kdokhold, and Sibndthpur; on the south, the village 
Kdnddpdrd; on the east, a small river issuing from the main 
channel of the Jamund, and the village of Chdnddb Bayrd ; on the 
west, the villages of Phulbdrid and Didr-baidyanith. The town con- 
tains twelve streets, known as (1) Kdydpati, (a) Pharidpati, (3) Mdch- 
impur, (4) Kipuridpati, (5) Mdchhudbizdr, (6) Daldlpati, (7) 
Bdsunidpati, (8) Kdlibiri, (9) Post-Office road, (10) Kuthidlpati, 
(11) Mdlsdpdrd road, and (u) Dhdnbdndi road. Besides these 
town streets, the Pdbnd road and Chdnddikond road pass through 
Sirdjganj, the former running in a southerly direction, and the latter 
taking a westerly course, and connecting the Dhdnbandi river with 
the village of Chdnddikond. There are 47 brick buildings, but 
none of stone in the whole town. Of the brick buildings, 15 aye 
situated in Kdydpati, and 9 in Pharidpati street. There is on y 
one large market in Sirdjganj ; but the trade operations carried 
on are very extensive and numerous. Rich native merchants 
from different parts of India trade there in rice and various classes 
of grain and seeds ; while as a mart for jute, Sirdjganj occupies 
the foremost position in Eastern Bengal. There are four ghdts or 
landing-places for boats in the town of Sirdjganj. These are (1 ) 
Ferry ghdt on the Dhdnbandi river, at the point were the ferry- 
boats ply during the rainy season; (2) Kdlibiri ghdt ; (3) Rahudbdn 
ghdt; (4) The Jute Company’s ghdt in Mdchirapur. During the 
rains, these four ghdis or landing-places are of great importance, 
as boats and steamers can then enter the Dhdnbandi river, which 
flows through the town. In the dry season, however, KiU-bandar 
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is the principal centre both for importation and exportation. The 
site of this landing-place is not stationary, but is moved every year, 
according to changes in the course of the river Jamund. In the 
present year (1876), Kdli-bandar lies about five miles from the 
town of Sirdjganj. 

On the 1st April 1869, Sirdjganj was constituted a .Town Union 
under Act vi. b.c. of 1868. The revenue of the town in 1870-71 
was ^603, 5s. ofd.; and the expenditure, j£ 775, 15s. x id. ; rate of 
municipal taxation per head of the population, 5 dnnds 4 pies , or 
8d. In 1874-75 the revenue was ^634, 4s. od., and the expendi- 
ture ^571, 1 6s. od. According to the Census of 1872, Sirdjganj 
contains a total population of 18,873 persons, thus classified accord- 
ing to religion and sex : — Hindus — males 5098, females 3102 ; total 
8209. Muhammadans — males 5216, females 5438; total 10,654. 
Christians — males 13, females none; total 13. ‘Others’ — males 
6, females none ; total 6. Total males 10,333, total females 8540 ; 
grand total 18,873. 

The following description of Sirijganj is taken from an article in 
The Statistical Reporter for February 1876 : — 

‘Sir George Campbell once referred to Sirijganj as “a town 
without houses,” and such is the appearance which it presents to the 
eye of the voyager on the Brdhmaputra river. From the deck of his 
steamer the passenger can at once perceive that he has reached 
a place where trade is active. Small boats collected together in 
little fleets are approaching the mart from the north ; larger 
vessels are departing from the other entrance of the natural harbour, 
and making for Calcutta. On the shore, crowds of coolies are busy 
in landing open hanks of jute, packing them into drums, and re- 
shipping the fibre in this form on board the flats and the other craft 
bound for the south. If it is the hour of the daily bdzdr, the 
brokers and local merchants arc collected in light boats, and are 
busily effecting their purchases. The bright head-dresses of the 
Kdyds or Mdrwiris, from the native state of Mirwir, are sufficiently 
numerous to give to the assembly a liveliness, which is not much 
increased by the white dress of the Bengali mahdjan, or the riding 
costume and the sold (pith) hat of the European. The signs of a 
large and keen traffic are unmistakable. The strangeness of the 
sight consists in this, that the scene of so much commercial energy 
is laid amidst a waste of sands, where there is not a tree to 
afford shade, and barely a shed to give shelter. Some five miles 
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from the mart, two factory chimneys may be seen rising above a 
line of trees ; and these indicate the position of the real town of 
Sirijganj. Between their homes and the bdzdr 9 all engaged in the 
trade have to go and come daily over this great extent of open char. 
It will be easily understood that this is no pleasant journey in the 
hot season, when the glare of the sun is reflected from the sand, 
which is blown in clouds by the strong wind then prevailing. A 
great number even of the poorest classes consider it necessary to 
keep ponies, in order to perform it with the less fatigue. Early in 
June comes a relief. The river rises, flooding the sands on which 
the bdzdr had been held. It Alls up and renders navigable a small 
channel through the town of Sirdjganj itself. For the next four 
months, trade is carried on with every convenience close to the 
doors of the merchants. In October, the bdzdr shifts again to some 
new spot, the nearest natural haven formed by the floods of the 
previous season on the bank of the Jamunl When we add that 
between the desertion of one bdzdr and the formation of another, 
there is often an interval of weeks, during which business is almost 
suspended, it will be clear that Sirdjganj has its disadvantages as a port. 

1 It will be asked how it came to pass that a place so badly 
adapted for the purpose came to be selected as the emporium of 
the trade of the Brdhmaputra and its tributaries. The explanation 
is to be found in the shifting and uncertain character of these rivers. 
When, about sixty years ago, Sirdjganj was founded by Sirdj Ali, the 
zamlnddr whose name it still bears, it was built on the banks of the 
Brdhmaputra. In the year 1848 the stream changed its course, 
and swamped the whole town. The traders retired before its en- 
croachments, and established themselves on its new bank; but 
hardly had they done so when it again retreated, leaving their 
houses three miles from its stream. The site of the old town was 
thus left high and dry again, but not a trace of it can be discovered 
on the desolate char which now fills its place. The river has 
washed away not only the houses and roads, but also the soil on 
which they rested, to the depth of several feet. Warned by such 
losses, the traders now prefer to live at a distance from the capri- 
cious stream, which, while it brings wealth to their doors, may at 
any moment destroy the fruit of their labours. They could find a 
much better site for a bdzdr ten miles down stream, at a place called 
Belkuchf, but they do not wish for any more changes. Belkuchi 
might any day be washed away, or the stream might desert it ; 
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indeed, it appears that the merchants have made up their minds to 
stand by Sirijganj in spite of all inducements to move, as they are 
one by one iuilding comfortable brick houses in the place of the 
mat and bamboo dwellings in which they for years resided. 9 

Belkuchi is bounded on the north and east by a small river 
issuing from the Jamund, which is navigable only in the rainy season ; 
on the south by the village of Nodpdrd, and on the west by the 
village of Delud. The town has only one market ; but a consider- 
able trade in jute, cloth, rice, and other goods is carried on there. 
The town is of oblong shape, extending north and south, and is very 
densely populated. According to the Census of 1872, Belkuchi 
contains a total population of 5128 persons, who are almost equally 
divided between Hindus and Muhammadans ; there are no Christians 
or 'others.’ The following is the classification given in the Census 
Report : — Hindus — males 1 1 16, females 1342 ; total 2458. 
Muhammadans — males 1280, females 1390; total 2670. Total 1 
males 2396, total females 2723; grand total 5128. 

Large Villages. — The following twenty-four villages contained, 
according to the Census of 1872, a population of more than two 
thousand and less than five thousand inhabitants each. The four 
following are situated within the jurisdiction of Pdbn d police station : 
— (1) Char Tdrdpur, population 4275; (2) Bhdrdrd, 2797; (3) 
Sdhddiydr, 2054; (4) Bdhir Char, 2423. The four following are 
situated in Mathurd police circle : — (5) Jaganndthpur, 2056 ; (6) 
Chak Mdlikpur Sdrdsid, 3006 ; (7) Jdt Sdkni, 2348; (8) Masundid, 
2292. The three following are in Chdtmahar police circle : — (9) 
Gopdlpur, 2409; (10) Bothar, 2283; (n) Faridpur, 2656. The 
five following are within Sirdjganj police circle: — (12) Bherayd 
Khdmdrpdrd, 3431 ; (13) Jhunkdi Chdndnagar, 2293 ; (14) Hdpdnid, 
2572 ; (15) Sdtdnid Hdt, 2572; (16) Mdijbdri, 3202. The seven 
following are situated within Shdhzddpur police circle : — (17) Demrd, 
2351; (18) Potdjid, 3286; (19) Khukni Durgapur, 2125; (20) 
Gudhibdri, 2462 ; (21) Nomid Hdt, 2577 j (22) Chak Bddld, 2382; 
(23) Porjand Mahdrdjpur, 2067. The following village is in 
Ulldpdrd police circle : — (24) Tdmdi, 2346. 

The following is a list of the thdnds or police stations, excluding 
the towns of Pdbnd and Sirdjganj, together with the latitudes and 
longitudes, as returned by the Surveyor-General. In the Sadr or 
Headquarters Subdivision, which occupies the southern half of the 
District, there are, besides (1) Pdbnd town, the three following 
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thdnis .-—-(a) Dulii, situated in the south centre of the Subdivision, 
in N. lat 9 3 # 57' 20' and E. long. 89° 34' 3 ' ; (3) Mathuid, 
situated in the south, near the Jamun 4 river, in N. lat 23° 56' 50* 
and E. long. 89° 44' 40" ; (4) Chstenahar, situated in the north 
of the Subdivision, in N. lat 24 0 13' 40" and E. long. 89° 20' 20". 
In the Sirdjganj Subdivision, which occupies the northern half of 
the District, there are, besides (5) Sirijganj town, the three follow- 
ing thdnds ; — (6) Shdhzidpur, situated in the south centre of the 
Subdivision, on the Hardsdgar river, in N. lat 24 0 1 i' o" and E. 
long. 89° 39' 20" ; (7) Ulldpdrf, situated in the centre of the Sub- 
division, on the PhiSljhiir river, in N. lat. 24 0 18' 58" and E. long. 
89° 36' 48* ; (8) Rdiganj, situated in the north, on the border of* 
Bogri District, in N. lat 24 0 30' 50" and E. long. 89° 4' 21". 

Division of Population into Town and Country. — The 
Census Compilation thus classifies the villages and towns in the 
District There are 965 villages containing less than two hundred 
inhabitants; 1061, from two hundred to five hundred ; 537, from five 
hundred to one thousand ; 202, from one thousand to two thousand ; 
19, from two thousand to three thousand; 4, from three thousand 
to four thousand ; 1, from four thousand to five thousand ; 1, from 
five thousand to six thousand ; and two towns with upwards of 
fifteen thousand inhabitants each. 

The Collector stated in 1870 that the people of the large 
towns give much less trouble than the cultivators. 1 The former/ 
he reports, ‘are for the most part steady, thrifty, honest traders, 
who never appear in the criminal courts, except when some 
gumdshtd has absconded with the cash box, or when professional 
river thieves have been mistaken for honest boatmen, and, having 
been entrusted with a cargo, have misappropriated and sold it. 
The dwellers in country parts are, on the other hand, troublesome, 
turbulent, and litigious. In very few instances does the relation of 
landlord and tenant mean more than that the former has a right to 
receive so much rent from the latter ; while the latter struggles by 
every means to limit that right to the lowest point Co-operation 
between the two classes for the improvement of cultivation, a kindly 
or even a friendly feeling between them, can scarcely be said to 
exist Most of the wealthy zatninddrs are absentees, and the 
middlemen who represent them are unpopular. ... A third class 
is constituted by what may be called the river population,— boatmen 
and fishermen. These are hardy and strong men ; but the class 
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contains many professional ddkdits (gang robbers) and thieves, 
whose depredations are effected with such skill and celerity, that 
detection very rarely follows the commission of an offence. As 
tested, then, by the anxiety which different classes give to the 
executive and judicial officers of the District, the tamlnddrs and 
rayats (in their mutual relationship) stand first ; the river population 
next ; and the town populations, honourably, last 1 
There is, the Collector states, no tendency on the part of the 
rural or river population to gather into towns. ‘ Every man remains 
in the condition of life in which he was bom. The ray at remains a 
rayat still, and will not become a trader ; the zaminddr may place 
his savings in a hole in the ground, or in a Government loan, but 
he will never employ them in establishing himself as a manufacturer 
in a town.’ The Census Report divides the adult male population 
of the District into 205,053 agriculturists, and 164,865 non-agricul- 
turists; but this number of non-agriculturists is much too high, 
and is probably to be accounted for by the fact that all people 
who do not derive their sole means of livelihood from the land are 
entered as non-agriculturists. According to the Collector’s estimate 
in 1870, the town population comprises one-twentieth of the whole 
District population, the river population one-twentieth, and the rural 
population the remaining nine-tenths. 

Village Officials. — The descendants of the old village headmen 
arc known in this District as mandat s y bhuytns , and pdrdmdniks. 
Their number varies according to the size of the village ; but it 
is reported that there are seldom less than three or more than 
twelve, and that five is the common number in each village. In 
villages inhabited by Muhammadans the headmen are generally 
Muhammadans. * Their title,’ the Collector reports, ‘is hereditary ; 
but if a headman dies without issue, or is incapacitated by old age 
or infirmity, his place is filled by election. Any old and substantial 
rayat , who possesses sufficient common sense and local knowledge, 
is eligible to the post ; but in a village where the Muhammadan 
population prevails, the nominee must be able to read the Kurdn. 
The zaminddr has no voice in his election.' The principal duties 
of these headmen are to settle disputes, and to act as representa- 
tives of the villagers in all dealings with the tamlnddrs or other 
outsiders; and they frequently succeed in amicably arranging 
quarrels, and preventing them from being brought into court. 
They also assist the zamlnddr's tahsilddrs in collecting tents. The 
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privileges of the headmen are— to pay rent at a rate less than other 
rayats, and to be exempted from paying any illegal cesses. From 
the villagers,’ also, they receive presents at marriages and other 
festivals. The panehdyat or village assembly is composed of the 
village headmen. There are no fatwdrls, in the sense of village 
accountants, found in the District, but the name is applied to the 
rent-collectors of small landed proprietors. 

The Material Condition of the People.— The Collector 
reported in 1870 that the material condition of the people was 
not good, and that there was little hope of early improvement The 
chief causes assigned for their low condition are— (i) the bad 
relations that exist between landlord and tenant, and the pre- 
valence of illegal cesses ; (2) the expenditure of large sums by 
the poor, as well as the rich, on weddings and the accompanying 
festivities ; (3) the total absence of capital in the hands of the 
agricultural community, which necessitates the existence of mahd - 
jan 5 y or lenders of money and grain, — a class whom it is customary 
to revile, but without whom the agricultural operations of the 
District would come to a stand still ; (4) the total ignorance and 
absence of education among the agricultural classes, who arc thus 
placed at the mercy of zamlnddri servants and others, whose interest 
it is that the rayats should remain in their present state. 

Dress. — The Assistant-Magistrate stated in 1870 that the ordi- 
nary dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper consists of a cotton dhutl 
and kurtdy — the former of native, the latter of English make, — 
and a chddar or shawl of the same material as the dhutl. These 
garments are worn in the ordinary fashion, the dhuti round the 
loins, the kurtd as a waistcoat, and the chddar round the neck, 
hanging low on each side : the whole dress costs from three to 
four rupees (6s. to 8s.). The ordinary rayat wears only a dhutl , 
costing about 12 dnnds or is. 6d., and a small cloth called gdmchd, 
which he puts on his head when it is hot. It is kept wet to cool 
his body, and used for a variety of purposes like a kerchief. 
For occasions of ceremony he generally posseses a chddar , but this 
article does not form a part of the everyday dress of the cultivating 
class. 

Dwellings. — Shopkeepers sometimes ’ive in brick houses, 
cemented with mud or lime, and containing two rooms each. 
Attached to the dwelling is a mat house (bdhir mahdf) to receive 
visitors, a cow-shed, and a cooking shed, which is also used as an 
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eating room. The mat dwelling of a smaller shopkeeper usually 
contains a sleeping room for each married couple, and the same 
number of out-houses as are found attached to a brick building ; 
sometimes, however, there is no bdhtr mahdl. The walls of these 
buildings are composed of mats, supported by timber, and thatched 
with san grass. Mud huts, so common elsewhere, are quite un- 
known in Pdbni ; and when a mud wall was wanted for the Govern- 
ment distillery, there was no one able to superintend its construc- 
tion or show how it was to be made. The rayat lives in a dwelling 
similar in construction to that of the shopkeeper, but smaller in 
size. 

Furniture. — The furniture of a Bengali shopkeeper is the same 
as that of a cultivator. Two brass lotds , two brass plates, three 
stone or earthen cups, a few mats, a wrapper ( Up or kdnthd) to 
sleep in, two rdng or earthen vessels for dry rice and bhdt (boiled 
rice), three cooking vessels, respectively for ddl (pulses), curry, and 
rice ; a jhdru or sweeper's brush, and a hukd to smoke, are to be 
found in every household. The classes more comfortably off have 
also a word or cane stool, a chair ( mdchid ), a hand punkah, a bed 
( khdt\ and a small looking-glass. 

Living Expenses. — It is difficult to estimate, by a money standard, 
the household expenses of an ordinary cultivator. He grows his 
own rice, tobacco, and, in some cases, also the cotton for his 
clothes, the cloth being woven by the females of the house. He 
has only to buy salt, and to pay the rent of his house and land. The 
following approximate estimate of the monthly expenses of a culti- 
vator's household was furnished by the Collector in 1870 : — Rice, 
Rs. 5 or 10s. ; salt, 8 dnnds or is. ; oil, 8 dnnds or is. ; spices, 6 
dnnds or gd. ; fish, 8 dnnds or is. ; total expenses for food, Rs. 6. 
14. o or 13s. 9d. In addition to this amount, R. 1 or 2s. must be 
added for the cost of clothes, 6 dnnds or 9d. for tobacco, 2 dnnds 
or 3d. for rent, and 1 dnnd or i£d. as a contribution to the village 
watchman, thus bringing up the total household expenses to Rs. 
8. 7. o or 16s. iojd. per month. 

The wages of an unskilled labourer are about Rs. 5 or 10s. per 
month; but this sum alone would not support a family of five 
persons. It is usually supplemented by some other resources, such 
as a garden, and the home labour of the women of the family. A 
well-to-do shopkeeper spends about Rs. 12 or ^1, 4s. od. per month 
on his food, Rs. 2 or 4s. on his dress, and another Rs. 2 or 4s. for 
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miscellaneous expenses; but the country shopkeepers do not live in 
better style, or on better food, than the ordinary cultivator. 

Agriculture : Rice.— There are four distinct kinds of paddy 
grown in Pibnd District, viz.-(i) Aus 9 (2) dman , (3) jdli 9 and (4) 
boro. Of these, dus is usually grown on high lands ; and dmanjdll, 
and boro on low lands. Aman and dus 9 however, are sometimes 
grown on the same description of land. Both these crops are sown in 
the month of Baisikh (April-May). The dus or early harvest takes 
place in Bhidra (August-September), before the country is inun- 
dated; while the dman or winter rice is left to grow and ripen 
in the standing water, and is not reaped till the months of Agrahdyan 
and Paush (November-January). 

The names of the chief varieties of dman rice grown in the District 
are— (r) Sbnd djul, (2) digd, (3) jankardi , (4) kdld-digd \ (5) bhduld- 
digd , (6) kdldjird, (j)jhul 9 (8) nalas, (g) bdnsirdj , (10) kachud 9 (n) 
rdjpal , (12) drdnid , (13) kdkud. The varieties of dus rice are — (1) 
kdlagoridy (2) kddnas , (3) muktdhdr, (4) bdlidbakri , (5) naydehur. 

The boro rice or spring crop is chiefly grown on the edges of jhils 
or marshes, and on chars or low-lying alluvial lands. It is sown in 
the month of Mdgh (January-February), and reaped in Chaitra and 
Baisdkh (March-May). The jail (or wetland) rice is sown and reaped 
at the same time as the preceding. 

The following are the names given to rice at the various stages of 
its growth: — At the time of sowing it is called bundni ; when just 
sprouting, ankurit ; while the plants arc small, chdrd ; when the 
ears appear, thor ; when it is ripe, pakkd; and after it has been cut, 
dhdn. The operation of thrashing is called malan ; that of separat- 
ing the chafT from the grain, jhdrd ; boiling is called siddhakard . 
The operation of drying is called sukhdn ; and husking, nishtush - 
hard. 

The different Preparations of Rice include the following : — 
Ckird consists of paddy, boiled, fried, pressed, and husked ; it is sold at 
the rate of 1 dnnd per ser 9 or }d. per pound. Chird bhdjd is chird fried 
after husking ; sold at 2 dnnds 3 pics per ser 9 or 1 |d. per pound. Khai 
is paddy fried and husked; sold at 1 dnnd 9 pies per ser 9 or i]d. 
per pound. Hurum or muri is rice roasted on hot sand and sifted; 
sold at 2 dnnds per ser 9 or i£d. per pound. Chdul bhdjd is rice 
roasted; sold at 1 dnnd 9 pies per ser 9 or i£d. per pound. Chdul 
pithd are rice cakes; sold at 2 dnnds per ser 9 or i$d. per pound. 
Chdul riti is rice bread; sold at 2 dnnds per scr, or i£d. per 
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pound. Afoyd is khai sweetened, pressed, and made into balls - 
sold at a dnnds 6 pies per ser, or ifd. per pound. Pathtudi, or 
cheap rice beer, is drunk by the palanquin-bearers and low ra s t e r. 
Amdni, the imperfectly fermented liquid in which boiled rice, 
changed daily, has been standing for two or three days, is prepared 
by people for their own use, but is not sold. 

The other Cereals grown in the District are — wh ea t and 
barley, both sown in Kirtik and Agrahdyan (October-December), 
and reaped in Chaitra (March-April) ; Indian com, sown in 
Baisikh (April-May), at the same Jtime as both the dm and dman 
rice crops, but reaped even before the dm, in Ashdr (June-July) ; 
kdun and bhurd, both sown in Baisdkh (April-May), and reaped 
in Srdban (July-August). 

The Green Crops are — gram, peas, kaldi, khesdri, musuri, 
mtig, all sown in Kdrtik (October-November), and reaped in 
Chaitra (March-April) ; arhar, sown in Baisdkh (April-May), and 
reaped in Phdlgun (Fcbruary-March) ; linseed, rdi, and mustard, 
all three sown in Kdrtik (October-November), and reaped in 
Mdgh (January-February) ; til (Sesamum) of two kinds, the one 
sown in Bhddra (August-Sept ember), and reaped in Paush (De- 
cember-January), the other sown in Phdlgun (February-March), 
and reaped in Jaishtha and Ashdr (May-July) ; chind, sown in 
Paush (December-January), and reaped in Phdlgun (February- 
March). 

The Fibres comprise jute and flax, both generally sown in Baisdkh 
(April-May), and reaped in Ashdr and Srdban (June-August) ; and 
two kinds of hemp, one of which is sown in Kdrtik (October-Novem- 
ber), and reaped in Phdlgun and Chaitra (February-April ) ; the 
other is sown in Baisdkh (April-May), and reaped in Ashdr and 
Srdban (June-August). 

The Miscellaneous Crops are indigo, sown in Aswin and Kirtik 
(Scptember-November), and reaped in Jaishtha and Ashdr (May- 
July) ; pdn or betel-leaf, sown in Phdlgun and Chaitra (February- 
April), and cut at all seasons ; kaldi or turmeric, sown in Baisdkh 
(April-May), and reaped in Paush and Mdgh (December-Feb- 
ruary) ; ikshu or sugar-cane, sown in Phdlgun (February-March), 
and reaped in Paush and Mdgh (December-February) ; tobacco, 
sown in Kdrtik (October-November), and reaped in nfdgh and 
Phdlgun (January-March) ; onions, sown in Mdgh (January- 
February), and reaped in Jaishtha (May-June). Besides the fore- 
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going staple crops, the District also produces ginger, mangoes, pine* 
apples, the castor-oil plant, bdigun , potatoes, cucumbers, pumpkins, 
wood-apples, limes, beans, coriander seed, pomegranate, plantains, 
jack-fruit, dates, plums, chillies, lithis, cocoa-nuts, kartld, guavas, 
garlic, nuts, water-melons, and tamarinds. 

Jute Cultivation. — The jute plant (Corchonis capsularis), 
known to the natives as koshtd and pdt, has been cultivated in the 
District of Pibni from time immemorial. Hemp is only used for 
making fishermen’s nets and tow-ropes, while jute supplies its place 
for all other purposes. Every house is built with mats and bamboos 
fastened together by jute ; every cow is tethered by a jute rope. 
The average annual consumption of jute by a Pdbni household, 
according to the Subdivisional Officer of Sirfjganj, may be estimated 
at half a maund (41 lbs.). Until about the year 1865, no more jute 
was grown than was necessary to satisfy this local demand. The 
steady rise, however, since that date in the price of the fibre has in- 
duced the rayats to cultivate it for export; and when in 1870-7 1 the 
rate rose to Rs. 5. 8. o per maund, or 14s. njd. per hundredweight, 
the profits made were so large that considerable additions were at once 
made to the area under jute cultivation. The Collector estimates 
that during the year 1872, 192 square miles, or *io4-of the District 
area, was given up to jute. But the cultivation of the fibre codld 
not be maintained to this extent, except at the abnormally high rates 
of 1871 ; and the subsequent fall in the price of jute led to a great 
reduction in the area under cultivation during 1873 and the follow- 
ing year. 

‘ In Pibnd,’ the Collector reports, 4 as in other Districts, jute 
grows best on land just above the flood level, where there is always 
moisture, but seldom any accumulation of water. Such land is 
of the quality known to Revenue officers as awal, the highest 
assessed.’ A moist season is the best suited to t the cultivation. 
The growth of the plant is greatly stimulated by frequent showers, 
but floods or very violent rains injure the stems, the portion of the 
plant under water becoming hardened. Jute is an exhausting crop, 
and pulses cannot be sown in the cold season on jute land. Jute 
cannot be profitably grown for two years in succession on the same 
land ; and it is, therefore, usually sown in rotation with tii (Sesamum) 
and dma.t rice. Jute land in Pibni District is too valuable to be 
allowed to lie fallow in order that it may recover its strength. 

The following account of the mode of cultivation and the prepara- 
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tion of this'fibre, is compiled /rom a Report wntten by the Collector 
in 1873. Land for the cultivation of jute is ploughed and harrowed, 
and the clods are broken in the same way as in preparing the ground 
for rice. Manure is seldom used. The seeds are sown broadcast, 
from the latter part of February till the first week in May. When 
the plants grow up, they have to be thinned and the ground weeded. 
Great care must also be taken in guarding against the ravages of a 
most destructive insect, called bichhd. When the plants obtain 
their full height, and before the fibre has hardened from over ripe- 
ness, the crop is cut down close to the ground. The usual time for 
cutting jute is from July to October. The next process, after the 
jute has been cut down and made into bundles, is to steep it in 
water for from seven to fifteen days. For this purpose, stagnant and 
not running water is almost invariably used ; and during the opera- 
tion, selected plants are from time to time examined by the culti- 
vators. As soon as they have been steeped long enough, the stalks 
are removed from the water ; they are then broken with a mallet at 
the top, and the wood snapped in the middle. The fibre is 
removed by the hand, cleaned and dried on bamboo supports. 
After this the jute is made up in hanks, and is then ready for the 
market The cultivators in the Sirdjganj Subdivision make over their 
jute to the bcpdris> or dealers in the interior ; and the bepdris sell it 
again to the mahdjans , or large merchants and money-lenders. In 
the Headquarters Subdivision, pdikdrs take the place of the bepdris . 
The Collector, in 1873, estimated that rather more than half the 
population of the Sirijganj Subdivision, and about one-tenth of the 
population of the remainder of the District, are employed in jute 
cultivation. The cost of production per acre may, according to the 
Collector’s Report, be estimated at 12 d finds or is. 6d. for seeds; 
Rs. j or 6s. for rent; and Rs. 27 or £2, 14s. od. on account of 
labourers’ wages; giving a total outlay of Rs. 30. 12. o or £3, 
is. 6d. per acre. The produce of an acre of land under jute culti- 
vation varies from 12 to 36 maunds (8 8 to 26*5 hundredweights); 
the average yield is estimated at 7 maunds per bighd, or 15 4 
hundredweights per acre. The average price of jute of the best 
quality at Sirdjganj during the ten years ending 1872 was Rs. 4 
per maund , or 10s. lojd. per hundredweight ; jute of medium quality, 
Rs. 3. 8. o per maunds or 9s. 6Jd. per hundredweight ; and inferior 
jute, Rs. 3 per maund 9 or 8s. 2d. per hundred weight 

Further information as to the amount of jute imported to and 
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exported from the District, and as to the mode in which the traffic 
is conducted, is given under the heads River Traffic, and Trade 
and Commerce, on pages 275, 293-95, 307, 309, 316, 331, 340-46. 

Area under Cultivation ; Out-turn of Crops. The total 

area assessed for the payment of land revenue in P4bn4 District 
amounted, according to the Collector's Return on the 31st March 
1S7S, to 1318 square miles 632 acres (854,152 acres); of which 
area, 1147 square miles 145 acres, or 87 per cent of the total area 
assessed, was under cultivation. The remaining 171 square miles 
487 acres comprised 92 square miles 255 acres of gracing lands, 38 
square miles 534 acres of cultivable waste, and 40 square miles 
338 acres of uncultivable waste. From a consideration of the known 
details of a tract of land, chosen as representing fairly the physical 
characteristics of the whole District, the Collector reported in 
October 1875, that ‘of the cultivable land of the District, three- 
fourths is under food crops, and one-fourth under jute and other 
staples.* Of the area devoted to the cultivation of food crops, 
seven-eighths is reported to be under rice cultivation, one-eighth only 
being reserved for other food crops* The area sown with jute in 
the year 1872, when the cultivation of this fibre was at its height, was 
reported to be 192 square miles; of which 123 square miles, or 
78,720 acres, were situated within the Sirdjganj Subdivision, and 69 
square miles, or 44,160 acres, in the Headquarters Subdivision. 

Most of the cultivated land in the District is of the class com- 
monly known as do-fasti, that is, land yielding two crops in succes- 
sion — dhdn or paddy, and a cold-weather crop. The Collector 
reported in 1871 that the produce of a bighd of land, paying 
Rs. 1. 8. o as rent, may be estimated as follows : — dman dhdn , 5 
rnaunds , value Rs. 5 ; dus dhdn, 4 maunds , value Rs. 3 ; cold- 
weather crops, i\ maunds, value Rs. 4. 8. o. The value of the 
total out-turn is thus Rs. 12. 8. o per bighd, or jQ$, 15s. od. per acre. 

Position of the Cultivators. — A cultivator's holding is re- 
garded as a large one if its area is as much as 32 bighds or lojj 
acres. A holding only half this size is looked upon as a comfort- 
able farm, but one of 8 bighds or 2$ acres is decidedly small. Two 
pairs of oxen, if good, can plough about 16 bighds or 5} acres of 
land ; but in the Sirijganj Subdivision, on account of the small 
size of the cattle, they are reported not to be able to plough so 
much. Four oxen to a plough are generally used in the District ; 
but one pair of strong oxen is sometimes made, though with diffi- 
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culty, to cultivate from xa to 15 bigkds (4 to 5 acres). A holding 
of 15 bighis or 5 acres would not, according to the Collector, enable 
a rayat to live so comfortably as a respectable retail shopkeeper, 
nor as a man on a money wage of Rs. 8 (16s.) per month. Most 
of the peasantry are in debt, except just after harvest-time. The 
Subdivisions! Officer at Sirijganj reports that the extension of jute 
cultivation has been the means of adding considerably to the income 
of the rayatt; and the losses sustained in the year 1872, when the 
cultivation was carried to excess, fell far short of the profit gained 
in the preceding years. The withdrawal of land from rice cultiva- 
tion, in order that the new and more profitable staple may be grown, 
raises the price of rice, which is felt by all consumers who have 
to purchase their food ; but it does not affect the cultivators, who, 
with few exceptions, grow enough grain for the support of them- 
selves and their families. 

With the exception of a few independent tdlukddrs in the Sirdj- 
ganj Subdivision, who pay to Government the nominal land-revenue 
of one or two rupees a year, there are, the Collector states, very 
few, if any, small proprietors who live upon, and till, their own lands, 
without either a samlnddr above them or a sub-holder or labourer 
of any sort under them. 

The Collector estimates that about three-fourths of the rayais 
in the District have rights of occupancy ; and that only one-fourth 
are tenants-at-will Of those cultivators who have occupancy rights, 
about one-fourth are not liable to enhancement of rent, but are 
entitled to hold their lands permanently at a fixed rate. 

Domestic Animals. — The animals used in agriculture are oxen 
and buffaloes. Horses, cows, sheep, goats, and pigs are reared as 
articles of trade or for food. In one or two parts of the District, 
immense herds of pigs are reared for the Calcutta market Accord- 
ing to a return by the Collector in 1871, a cow is worth about Rs. 
rs, or £x, 4s. od. ; a pair of oxen, Rs. 35; or £2, 10s. od. ; a pair 
of buffaloes, Rs. 30, or £3 ; a score of sheep, Rs. 20, or £2 ; a score 
of kids six months old, Rs. 35, or £2, 10s. od. ; a score of pigs, 
Rs. 40, or £4. 

Agricultural Implements. — The following are the principal 
implements used in Pibni District : — (1) ploughshare, ndngalphdil; 
(a) yok tyjoydl; (3) harrow, max; (4) plough, ndngal; (5) hammer, 
mugur; (6) scythe, kdchi; (7) an implement to remove weeds, 
or ttirdni; (8) an instrument to stir the straw, kdnddl; (9) a bamboo 
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plate, for removing the chaff from the grain, kuU; (10) broom, 
bdruH ox jhdntd ; (n) spade, Mill. All the above implements and 
four oxen are required to cultivate a plough of land, it. about 16 
bighds or 5$ acres. The cattle and implements together represent a 
capital of about Rs. 50, or £ 5. 

Rates or Wages.— The rate of wages both for unskilled and 
skilled labourers has about doubled since the year 1840. At that 
date, coolies (men) received only 1 } dnnds or ajd. per day, and women 
and boys only half an dnnd or jd. per day each. The present 
rates are 3 dnnds or 4 £d. per day for men, and 1 dnttd 3 pits or 1 Jd. 
for women and boys. The rate for agricultural day-labourers was 
*1 dnnds or a$d. per day in 1840 ; it is now 2 dnnds 3 pits or 3]d. 
Bricklayers formerly obtained 2 J dnnds or 3 jd. ; they now get 5 
dnnds or 7 id. Carpenters and smiths earned 3 dnnds or 4*d.a 
day m 1840; they now receive 8 dnnds or is. a day. Unskilled 
labourers, when engaged by the month, earn from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 (8s. 
to 10s.) at the Headquarters Station, and from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 (10s. 
to 12s.) at Sirdjganj ; while at the latter town, for occasional work, 
as much as Rs. 8 or 16s. per month is not unfrequently given. 
The jute factory at Sirdjganj offers employment to so many men, 
women, and children — women getting Rs. 3. 12. o or 7s. 6d. per 
month, and children Rs. 2. 8 or 5s. od. — that the prices at Sirdjganj 
necessarily exceed those in the rest of the District. 

Prices. — There has been a great rise in the prices of food grains 
of late years, and the rates are now more than twice as high as they 
were in 1850. The table on the following page, furnished by the 
Collector, shows the average price of food grains and of sugar-cane 
and country spirit, in each of the years 1850, 1859-60, 1866 (the 
year of the Orissa famine), and 1870. 

Froih November 1873 to October 1874, the period of the Behar 
famine, the average price in Pibni of common rice (husked) was 
Rs. 2. 14. o per maund , or 7 s. 9*d. per hundredweight. The 
average price in the Headquarters Subdivision during the four 
months of greatest scarcity (April to July 1875) was Rs. 3. 3. 9 per 
maund, or 8s. 9$d. per hundredweight The price during the 
same months of the preceding year had been about one-half the 
above — Rs. 1. 8 . 5 per maund \ or 4s. i|d. per hundredweight The 
average price from April to July 1874, in the Sirdjganj Subdivision, 
was Rs. 3. 5. 7 per maund, or 9s. ijd. per hundredweight; the 

[ Sentence continued on page 309. 
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Sentence continued from page 307.] 

price during the same months of the preceding year having been 
Rs. 1. 7. 7 per maund, or 4s. per hundredweight 

The price at Siidjganj of jute of best quality in 1870 was Rs. 
5. 4. o per maund, or 14s. 3$d. per hundredweight ; the price of jute 
of medium quality was Rs. 4. 12. o per maund, or 12s. nd. per 
hundredweight ; and of jute of inferior quality, Rs. 4 per maund, or 
1 os. io$d. per hundredweight The average prices of the same 
three descriptions of fibre, in the ten years ending 1872, were 
respectively Rs. 4., Rs. 3. 8. o, and Rs. 3 per maund, or 10s. tojd., 
9s. 6£d., and 8s. 2d. per hundredweight 

Weights and Measures.'— T he measures of weight in use in 
Fibni District are as follow ; — 4 chhatik = 1 poyd ; 4 poyd = 

1 ser; 40 ser = 1 man or maund. The ser in general use at the 
town of Pibni and in the bazars is a kachchd , or short ser of 60 
folds weight ; and consequently the usual maund of 82*2 pounds 
contains 1 maund 13 sers 5 J chhatdks, according to the weights in use 
at Plbnd. At Sirdjganj, the great mart of the District a. ser of 60 
folds is used for weighing salt, betel nuts, tobacco, and molasses; and 
a ser of 82 folds for turmeric, jute, mustard, ginger, hemp, kaldi 
(a pulse), and rice. 

The measures of time are as follow : — 60 pal = 1 danda ; 7^ 
danda = 1 prahar (3 hours) ; 4 prahar = 1 dibas (day). 

For measuring distance, 24 ar.guli = 1 hdth ; 2 hdth = 1 gaj 
(yard) ; 80 hdth (40 yards) = 1 rasi; 44 rasi = 1 mile ; 2 miles = 1 
kros. For measuring land, 20 dhul = 1 chhatdk ; 16 chhatdk = 1 
kdthd; 20 kdthd = 1 bighd. The fact that 20 square hdths arc 
equivalent to'one chhatdk gives the relation between the measures 
of length and area. In practice, however, the standard of measure- 
ment varies in different parts of the District, and forms a constant 
subject of dispute between landlords and their tenants. 

Landless Day-Labourers. — The Collector states that there is a 
class of cultivators, known in the District as bargdits or bargdddrs, 
who cultivate land under the jofddrs, the latter giving half the seed 
and the land free of rent. The bargdit provides cattle, implements, 
half the seed, and the labour, and in return keeps half the produce. 
In Sirijganj town, a class of hired day-labourers is said to be spring- 
ing up ; but they are employed only in factories, and do not work in 
the fields. In no part of the District is there any large class of 
persons who, not being artisans, landowners, tenure-holders, or 
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cultivators, are forced to earn their livelihood as hired unskilled 
labourers. 

Spare Land. — There is vexy little spare land in Pdbnd. Accord- 
ing to the latest return, which gives statistics up to the 31st March 
1875, ** appears that, out of the total area of the District, there are 
only 94,854 acres (38 square miles 534 acres) of waste land fit for 
cultivation. The uncultivable waste land amounts to 25^938 acres, 
or 40 square miles 338 acres. 

Land Tenures. — The following account of the land tenures in 
the District of Pdbnd is mainly derived from a Report by Bdbu 
Krishna Prasdd Ghose, Deputy-Collector, dated December 1873 ; 
and except where otherwise stated, the statistics relate to the tenures 
as they existed in that year. 

The whole settled area of the District may be divided into two 
classes of land, (I.) that which pays revenue or rent to Government, 
and (II.) that which is not liable to such payments. The first class, 
which forms by far the larger portion of the District, may be again 
divided into (1) estates which Government has settled at a perma- 
nently fixed rate of revenue, and (2) estates over which Government 
has retained, either wholly or in part, its original proprietary 
rights. 

The Revenue-paying, Permanently-settled Estates (zamtn- 
d&ris and tdluks) held direct from Government at fixed rates, are 
1100 in number. Of these, 867 are assessed for the payment of 
a Government Revenue of less than Rs. 100 (;£io) each, while 233 
are assessed above that amount. No ancient records are available 
to show the state of the District at the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, or immediately afterwards ; but according to local tradition, 
the members of the family of the Rdjd of Ndttor were once the sole 
proprietors of all the pargands comprised in Pdbnd District at the 
time of its formation in 1832. It is said that, prior to the British 
rule, Rdi Rdghunandan of Ndttor, by ingratiating himself with the 
Nawdb of Murshiddbdd, obtained the title of Rdi Raydn. During 
his incumbency, and that of his brother, Rdjd Rdmjiban, and of his 
son, Rdjd Rdmkdnta, all the property of the family in this District 
was acquired. Rdmkdnta was succeeded by his widow, the celebrated 
‘ Rdni Bhawdni, and by his adopted son, Rdjd Rdm Krishna. During 
the incumbency of the latter, almost all the family estates fell into 
arrears, and were bought, at the public sales, partly by the Rdjd's 
agents and servants, and partly by the ministerial officers of Govern- 
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ment, the Tagores of Calcutta, and others, who are the present 
proprietors of the estates. 

Resumed Estates. — Besides the foregoing noo revenue-paying 
permanently-settled tenures, there were in December 1873, accord- 
ing to the Deputy-Collector's Report, 50 resumed mahdis, paying, 
or liable to pay, revenue to Government, but not permanently 
settled with the holders. Of the fifty resumed estates, three were 
originally held as estates exempted from the payment of Government 
revenue; but the grants conferring the right to hold these lands 
free from revenue having been found invalid, the estates have been 
resumed by Government The remaining forty-seven resumed mahdis 
represent alluvial accretions, formed after the Permanent Settle- 
ment of the estates to which they became attached They were 
resumed by Government under Regulation ii. of 1819 and Act ix. 
of 1847. Of the resumed mahdis , 21 are settled on temporary 
leases with the mdliks or proprietors, and 10 with other individuals 
on the recusancy of the proprietors ; 7 are directly under the 
management of Government officers, and 12 are open to settlement. 
The right of the leaseholders is limited to the creation (as regards 
occupied lands) of sub-tenures intermediate between themselves and 
the cultivators ; and in creating such sub-tenures they must not 
interfere with the recorded rights of the latter. They have also, 
during the term of their leases, an absolute right to dispose of 
unoccupied lands. If the leaseholder is not the proprietor, the re- 
settlement on the expiry of the lease is made with the proprietor, 
should he apply ; but in his absence, preference is given to the 
former leaseholder over outsiders. There are in these resumed 
estates about 158 jotJdrs and 3S39 subordinate holders or under- 
tenants, of whom three-fourths hold by a right of occupancy, and 
can lease, sell, or otherwise transfer their tenures ; the remaining 
one-fourth are tcnants-at-will. 

Fishery Tenures. — Bearing a close resemblance to the fifty 
resumed mahdis just described, are the 14 jalkars or fisheries in 
the navigable rivers Hardsdgar, Phuljhur, Karat, and Chekndi. 
These were resumed as the property of the State, on the principle 
laid down in Government Orders No. 341, dated 12th September 
1859. They are let out on temporary leases, the total amount 
realized from them in the year 1870-71 being Rs. 648 or 
16s. od. A list of these fisheries, together with the rivers 
on which they are situated, will be found ante, p. 276. Most of the 
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leaseholders sublet the fisheries to the actual fishermen, on terms 
similar to those on which they themselves hold from Government. 

Government Estates. — In December 1873 there were on the 
rent-roll of the District 25 khds mah&ls , or estates over which 
Government retains full proprietary rights. Of these, 8 mah&ls 
were chars or islands thrown up in the navigable rivers Padma, 
Jamuni, and Harisigar, and taken possession of by Government 
under Act ix. of 1847. The remaining 17 mahdls were purchased 
by Government at auction sales, held for the recovery of arrears of 
revenue. One of these estates was held khds by the ruling autho- 
rities, prior to the cession of the diw&ni to the East India Company; 
and although, a few years ago, the estate was sold to the highest 
bidder, it has since been bought in by Government This khds 
rnahdl and six others have been transferred to the District of Nadiyi 
since December 1873, so that there now remain (February 1876) 
only 18 khds mahdls in Pdbni District. Of the estates purchased 
in default of payment of Government revenue, one was encroached 
upon by the river Jamund, and three others have been partially 
washed away by the river Padma or Ganges. All the khds mahdls 
in Pdbnd yield a revenue of less than ^100 a year each; 
and their management is entrusted to the subordinate executive 
establishment. None of the estates are now (1876) let out in farm. 
In December 1873, the Deputy-Collector reported that four of the 
khds mahdls were then held by farmers on temporary leases, with 
the power to create sub-tenures so long as they did not interfere 
with the rights of cultivators. Besides these four farms, there 
were in December 1873, 47 jots in the Government khds mahdls. 
Many of these jots were created in times past by farmers, and up- 
held by Government at the time of re-settlement. The jotddrs have 
the right to sublet during the term of their lease, provided that no 
recorded cultivator is in possession of land, in which case the jotddr 
is only a receiver of rents. There were also, in December 1873, 
about 664 subordinate holders in the khds mahdls , of whom about 
two-thirds had a right of occupancy, and their tenures were reported 
to be transferable ; the remaining one-third were tenants-at-will. 

Intermediate Tenures. — Several of the principal landowners 
or zaminddrs of the District have made over to subordinate holders 
all the rights which they themselves originally possessed in their 
estates. Some of them have been compelled to do so in order to 
satisfy the claims of private debtors ; while others have been in- 
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fluenced by the trouble incurred in collecting rents from a number 
of small tenants. As a general rule, however, the sadr tamlnddrs in 
Pdbni District have retained the management of their estates, and 
have not given up their right to the land in return for a fixed amount 
of rent Nevertheless, 267 paints , or subordinate permanent tenures 
at fixed rates, have been created by the zamlnddrs and tdlukddrs. 
With the exception of five, all of these are situated in the Head- 
quarters Subdivision. Subordinate to the holders of these patnl 
tenures, there are said to be 50 dar-patniddrs ; and subordinate to 
these, again, 3 se-patniddrs. Both the dar-patniddrs and the se-patniddrs 
have all the rights of the superior tenants from whom they respec- 
tively hold. As a rule, paint tenures are granted by the tamlnddr 
in consideration of a lump sum amounting to the annual revenue for 
five years, besides the annual rent ; but in some cases a smaller 
premium is taken, while in others even more is required. 

Besides the subordinate tenures just described, there is one 
jibtkdi tdluk in pargand Bdjurds Ndzirpur, and one shikmi tdluk in 
pargand Sinduri, both in the Headquarters Subdivision. These are 
supposed to be permanent tenures at fixed rates, held from the time 
of the Permanent Settlement of 1 793, but their precise origin and 
history cannot now be ascertained. 

The following subordinate tenures arc also enumerated by the 
Deputy-Collector as common in Plbni District: — (1) Ijdrds or 
leases, known as middi , dar-middl, and se-middi ijdrds, the last class 
being very few in number. They are all of a temporary character ; 
but the lessee can sublet during the term of his lease, provided he 
does not interfere with the rights of existing under-tenants, (a) 
Maurusi jots, or under-tenures held at a fixed rent in perpetuity, with a 
written stipulation that the heirs of the original holders shall succeed 
to the tenure. (3) Kdimijots , or under-tenures held in perpetuity at 
fixed rates, and differing only in name from the class last mentioned. 
(4) Jots, or under-tenures with a right of occupancy, but liable to 
enhancement of rent. (5) Middi or sardsari jots ; under-tenures 
held for a term of years according to agreement, and subject in other 
respects to changes in the settlement according to the will of the 
tamlnddr. (6) Uthitpatit, or charchd jots ; under-tenures, the rates 
of which are fixed annually or from time to time by local inquiry 
and measurement The holders arc tcnants-at-will, with the power 
of subletting or of cultivating by means of others. The Deputy- 
Collector reports, that of the total number of subordinate tenures of 
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the last five classes, nearly one-fourth are of the 2d and 3d rla««»q 
nearly one-half of the 4th class, and the remaining one-fourth of the 
5th and 6th classes. 

In addition to those enumerated above, under-tenures bearing 
the names of petod tiluk , maurusi ijdrd, jimbd ’, and istimrdri and 
muiarrarf jots , are known in the District Petod tdluks are few in 
number, and are held on terms almost exactly similar to those oi 
patnl tdluks; maurusi ijdrds are permanent under -tenures held 
at a fixed rent ; jimbds are very few in number in Pibni, and the 
right of the holder is ill-defined ; his position is somewhat similar, 
but inferior, to that of an ijdrdddr. Istimrdri and mukarrarl jots 
differ only in name from kdimi jots. 

Rent-free Holdings. — In a large number of villages in Pdbnd 
District there are lands held rent-free, although the zamlnddr pays 
Government revenue for them. Their description and number in 
Pibni, as ascertained from the registers received from the Rijshdhi 
Collectorate, are: — ist, Debottar, or lands reserved to support the 
worship of Hindu deities, 883 in number. 2d, Brdhmottar , or 
lands for the maintenance of Brdhmans and priests, 2756 holdings. 
3d, Vaishnavottar , or lands for the maintenance of Vaishnavs or 
followers of Vishnu, 37 holdings. 4th, PirAn or pirpdl, lands for 
the maintenance of Muhammadan temples, 349 in number. 5th, 
Ldkhirdj , or lands for the support of respectable Sudras and 
Musalmdns, 830 in number. 6th, Baidyottar , or lands for the 
support of Uaidyas or native physicians, 7 in number. 7th. 
Bhogottar, or lands assigned to an individual without the power of 
alienation, 125 holdings. All these rent-free tenures, excepting 
those in the seventh class, are of a transferable character ; and sub- 
ordinate to them are under-tenures similar to those already described. 

Service Holdings.— The chaukiddrs , or village watchmen, are 
not remunerated by chdkrdn lands in Pdbnd District ; and returns 
received from the samlnddrs do not show the existence of such 
tenures. The village functionary who is most frequently remune- 
rated in this way is the barber, nearly every village having a plot 
of land for his support. Carpenters, sweepers, bearers, washermen, 
drummers, chdmdrs or cobblers, are occasionally remunerated in the 
same way ; and the domestic servants of samlnddrs , their butlers, 
table servants, and elephant drivers, frequently have chdkrdn or 
service lands assigned to them. Remuneration in the same form is 
also given to gumdshtds, Amins, sirddrs, mirdhds , pdiks, barkanddts. 
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and other servants employed by the landholders in the management 
of their estates and in the collection of rent 
Cultivators’ Holdings.— The actual cultivators of the soil in 
the District of Pdbni are of four classes:— (i) Those holding per- 
manently at fixed rates; (a) those having rights of occupancy; 
(3) tenants-at-will ; (4) bargdddrs, or cultivators who, without any 
tenure in the lands they till, sow and cultivate the fields of others, 
receiving half the seed from the owner of the land, and paying him 
half the crop instead of rent. The bargdddr supplies labour, cattle, 
and half the seed. 

Most of the actual cultivators who are recognised as having 
rights of occupancy, or as holding at fixed rates, have no leases, 
and questions as to their status may at any time occur. The 
zaminddrs maintain that the greater part, even of the old rayats^ 
are mere tenants-at-will. A custom prevails in the District not to 
charge for fallow lands; and the landlord considers that a field 
left fallow reverts to him, and that no right of occupancy can be 
derived from its previous cultivation. As a very large proportion of 
the cultivated lands are allowed to lie fallow more than once in twelve 
years, this contention would bar nearly all occupancy rights. Again, 
rayats frequently exchange their fields, a practice commonly known 
among them as iwaz k/idm. This is done by the rayat for the 
convenience of cultivation, but the zaminddrs urge that by this pro- 
ceeding the rights of both parties in the Linds exchanged are 
extinguished. The rayats , on the other hand, maintain that the 
lands, if left fallow, do not revert to the zaminddrs , hut that the latter 
remit the rent, because the practice of allowing the land to rest is 
beneficial both to themselves and the zaminddrs ; and that exchanges 
of lands concern only the rayats themselves, the proprietors receiving 
the rent as before the transfer. It is estimated that, excluding the 
cultivators of the newly-formed chars, more than half the rayats in the 
District have occupancy rights ; and it rests on the zaminddrs to 
prove that these rights have been relinquished by the non-payment 
of rent when the land lies fallow, or by an exchange of lands being 
made by two cultivators. 

Revenue-free Estates. — There were, in December 1873, 49 
estates not liable to the payment of Government revenue, of which 
20 are situated in the Headquarters Subdivision and 29 in Sirij- 
ganj. These revenue-free estates or mahdls are, for the most 
part, very small; 25 are less than 10 bighds (3$ acres) in area, 13 
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less than 50 bighis (i6| acres), and only 11 above 100 bighds 
(33 J acres) each. Of these last eleven, one is 357 bighis (1 19 acres) 
in area, and the remaining ten do not exceed 256 bighis (85} 
acres) each. Most of the mahils situated in Sirdjganj are small ; 
and many of them are reported to be connected with the history 
of one Magdam Sdhib, whose cubit was the unit of measurement 
in pargani Yusufshdhf, until the zamlndirs introduced short 
measures there. There is a local tradition that Magdam Sdhib 
was a Muhammadan prince, who came to Bengal from the north- 
west, and was allowed to colonize Yusufshdhf, then an uninhabited 
jungle. He was afterwards accused of giving offence to the 
Hindus, and his head was cut off; but his friends being eager 
to revenge his death, the king granted a likhirdj or revenue-free 
estate to his descendants to hush the matter up. Four sharers 
now hold the land, each of whom is honoured with the affix of 
Sdhib, while the senior sharer, Khundkdr Abdul Hak, is well 
known as an influential zamindar . The Muhammadan mosque 
at Shdhzddpur is endowed with considerable lands held direct 
from Government. In this temple it is stated that Magdam Sdhib’s 
body was interred, and the lands are held by trustees. Most of 
the other revenue-free estates in the Headquarters Subdivision 
arc held on titles said to have been conferred by the Rdjds of 
Ndttor, and a few only by some of the Muhammadan and Hindu 
princes. These endowments were made chiefly for the main- 
tenance of religious and charitable institutions, and for the support 
of Muhammadan and Hindu priests; but no detailed information 
regarding their origin and previous history is available. In the 
course of the resumption proceedings, 38 of the present revenue- 
free estates in Pdbnd District were released without investigation, as 
the area in question was in each case less than 50 bighds or i6§ 
acres. The validity of the grants of the remaining 11 estates 
was satisfactorily established. 

Rates of Rent. — In the District of Pdbnd, rice and other 
food grains, jute, and indigo are all grown on land of the same 
description, and the same rent is paid whatever crop be sown. 
The present tendency is to adopt a uniform rate of assessment, 
by raising the rent of inferior lands to the same rate as those of 
superior quality in the same locality. Sugar-cane, turmeric, pdn 
or betel-leaf, and san or thatching-grass are grown on lands specially 
adapted to them ; and special rates exist for each class of these 
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crops. The rent of garden land is also different from that of land 
used for ordinary crops ; and the rate paid for alluvial or newly 
formed char land is lower than that of any other class of land, 

varying from 4 to 8 dnnis per standard bighd, or is. 6d. to 3s! 
per acre. 

The following tabular statement, taken from a Report furnished 
in 1872 to the Government of Bengal by the Collector, gives, the 
rates of rent of the different qualities of land in the District 


Rates of Rent in the District of Pabna (1872). 



Rate per Standard 



Bighd . 

Rate per Acre. 

Description of Land. 





Max. 

| Min. 

Max | Min. 

1 


A \ a . p . 

A*, a . /. 

£ S. d. 1 £ s. d. 

High land, fit for rice, wheat, and 




other food grains, as well as 



j 

for jute and indigo, . 

0 

0 

0 

080 

0 3 9 ! 0 3 0 

Low land, fit for the same crops 




as high land, with the exception 




of jute, 

I 0 0 

0 12 0 

060 046 

Alluvial or char land, . 

080 

0 

*■ 

0 

0 3 0 1 0 1 6 

Land for sugar-cane, . 

300 

2 0 0 

0 18 0 0 12 0 

Land for turmeric, 

200 

I 8 0 

0 12 0 0 9 0 

I And forthatching-grass ( san ). 

200 

I 8 0 

1 

O 12 0.0 9 O 

Land for p 6 n or betel-leaf, . 

600 

500 

I 16 O j 1 10 0 

Garden land, .... 

600 

400 

O 

*• 

O 


There has during recent years been a strong tendency in the 
District towards the enhancement of rents ; but while some of the 
zamlnddrs have succeeded in obtaining a large increase from their 
rayats y others have completely failed. The Subdivisional Officer 
of Sirdjganj reported in 1872 that the highest rate prevailing was 
Rs. 2. 1. 6 per standard bighd, or 12s. 7d. per acre; while in the 
same part of the District, the rayats of some zamlnddrs were paying 
only 8 annds 4 pies per bighd, or 3s. 1 £d. per acre, for arable land 
of equal quality. The cause alleged for this difference is that in 
the former case the zamtnddr has succeeded in his attempts to 
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f phanr** the rents ofhis tenants, while in the other case the tenants 
have been successful in resisting the demands of their landlords. 

Abwabs or Customary Cesses are, the Collector reported in 
1872, exacted by. all tamlnddrs from their rayats. They vary in 
amount from 2 dibtds to 12 dnnds for each rupee of rent paid. 
Many of these cesses are paid without objection, as they are 
looked upon by the tenants as legitimate charges, which have 
existed from time immemorial. The following is a list of the 
several cesses reported by the Collector to be levied in the 
District : — (1) Ddk kharchd, a contribution towards the zaminddri 
ddk or post (2) Tahari, a cess paid to the zamlndd/s clerk who gives 
the receipt for rent (3) Nazar , a fee paid when the rayat visits his 
landlord or his landlord’s agents. (4) Saldml, paid when a holding 
is transferred from one tenant to another. (5) A marriage tax, levied 
principally from the lower classes on the occasion of their marriage. 

(6) Hdthi kharchd , levied by those zamlnddrs who keep elephants. 

(7) Bhikshd, a cess levied whenever a srdddha, marriage, or any 
ceremony of importance requiring a large outlay takes place. 

(8) Jarimdnd, or fine ; under this head may be placed the fines 
levied in cases decided by the zamlnddr, arising out of social or 
caste disputes, as well as in cases of assault and cattle trespass, 
and of the more serious offences of adultery and seduction, in 
which the zamlnddr levies a heavy fine on the rayat whom he finds 
guilty. Refractory and disobedient rayats, who refuse to give 
forced labour when required to do so, are also fined. (9) Tala- 
bdnd , the wages of peons sent to collect rent, or to summon a 
rayat to appear before the zamlnddr or his agent. (10) Pdrbbani, a 
yearly present made to the zamlnddr and his agent. (11) Charge 
for constructing roads. (12) Rasad kharchd, a charge for defraying 
the expenses of the zamlnddr in the course of his tour of inspec- 
tion through his estates. 

Besides the above, there are many minor charges levied by land- 
lords. * Every little shortcoming is made the ground for a penalty, 
and the pretext for fresh imposition.’ 

Rent Disputes, and Agrarian Disturbances. — Rent disputes 
have in past times not unfrequently occurred in Pibni District, but 
those of 1873 were of special importance. The following account 
of their origin and history is compiled from the official corre- 
spondence on the subject, and from the Bengal- Administration 
Report for the year 1872-73. 
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AGRARIAN DISTURBANCES OF 1873. 

Pargand Yusufshihf, in which these disputes first arose, is situated 
in the Subdivision of Sirijganj, and was formerly the property of the 
Riji of Nittor. 1 On the decay of that ancient family,’ writes Mr. 
Nolan, the Subdivisional Officer, < parts of the pargand were pur- 
chased by the five principal saminddrs who are now established 
there, and are locally known as the Tagores of Calcutta, the Banda- 
pidhyis or Banarjis of Dacca, the Sindydls of Salap, the Pikrisfs 
of Shal, and the Bhiduris of Poijanl From the first, the relations 
of these new-comers with their rayats and with one another appear to 
have been unfriendly; they directed much of their attention to 
raising their rent-rolls by decreasing the standard of measurement, 
and imposing illegal cesses, which afterwards tendpd to become a 
part of the rent No pattds or leases were delivered or kabuliyats 
(engagements from the raya/s) taken at each enhancement ; nor did the 
rayat ever give any written consent to the conversion of voluntary 
dbwdbs (cesses) into dues which could be realized according to law. 
Thus, in time, the total amount collected per bighd in Yusufshihf 
came to be much larger than in neighbouring lands of other parganis — 
perhaps treble the rate of Barabdzdr, where the land is at least equally 
profitable, and which not only adjoins, but is interlaced with Yusuf- 
shdhi. At the same time, it was quite uncertain what items of the 
demand were legal, and what were not. The decisions of the Court, 
in the very few cases in which the question came before any tribunal, 
were contradictory. At present there are certain imposts which 
the zaminddr acknowledges to be illegal, such as marriage dues, 
income tax, school kharehd, and so forth ; and there is the old 
rent of the Rdjds, which every rayat is willing to pay as the 
landlord’s legal due. But between these two points there is a large 
balance, as to which it is doubtful how much would be held by 
the Civil Court to be rent and how much illegal exactions. Where 
the old rent was a rupee, there would be an increase of 8 dnnds made 
fifteen years ago and regularly paid of late ; 4 dnnds demanded seven 
years ago, and paid except in one bad season ; and 4 dnnds demanded 
in 1870, and only paid for one year, and that by some villages against 
the advice of others. There would also be some illegal cesses ac- 
knowledged as such. In this case, the zaminddr would say that the 
rent was two rupees (4s.), and the rayat that it was one rupee (as.) ; 
while perhaps the Court might decide that is was one rupee eight 
dnnds (3s.). 

• These are the two original causes of the dispute,— a high rate of 
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collection as compared with other pargands , and an uncertainty as 
to how far the amount claimed was due. The third auxiliary cause 
is to be found in the violent and lawless character of some of the 
zaminddrs , and of the agents of others/ 

Such was the state of the pargani Yusufshdhi when, in 1872, the 
gamlnddrs demanded a further increase of rent from their tenants. 
Under the law in force in Bengal, rents can only be enhanced by 
a regular process, after notice has been duly given in the previous 
year. No such notices were served in Pdbnd ; but the zaminddrs, 
or many of them, attempted to effect irregularly a large enhance- 
ment, both by a direct increase of rent and by the consolidation of 
the rent with the cesses. Besides this enhancement, they stipu- 
lated that the rayats were to pay all cesses that might be imposed 
by Government, and that occupancy rayats should be liable to eject- 
ment if they quarrelled with their gamlnddr , — conditions which, 
as the Lieutenant-Governor stated in his Administration Report 
for 1872-73, the rayats might very properly resist The inquiries 
that had recently been made with respect to illegal exactions by 
zaminddrs from their rayats, and the apprehended extension to 
Pdbnd of the Road Cess Act, under which the rental is registered, 
induced the zaminddrs to try to persuade their tenants to give them 
written engagements. Some zaminddrs in 1872 succeeded in this, 
and the terms of the engagements granted were onerous to the 
rayats . These were partially registered; but before the process 
ivas complete, the rayats repudiated the authority of the agent who 
had registered them. The difficulties were augmented by -those 
disputes as to measurement, which, all over Bengal, have afforded 
a fertile source of quarrel between landlord and tenant ; there being 
no uniform standard, and the local measuring-rod varying in different 
fiscal divisions (pargands), and almost from village to village. In 
Pdbnd especially there is extreme diversity in the standards. In the 
estates where the shares were much subdivided, much oppression 
was practised, and quarrels among the sharers themselves increased 
the evils already existing. It is the practice for each sharer in an 
undivided estate to collect separately both rents and cesses ; and in 
the estate in which the worst of the Pdbnd outbreaks occurred, one 
shareholder -had sublet his share to parties who were inimical to the 
other shareholder, — a state of things which led to much dispute. 

At first many of the rayats gave way ; but by February and 
March 1873, one or *w° villages that had not been so submissive 
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had gained successes in the Civil Courts. Certain for en- 

hanced rent were rejected on appeal, after having been affirmed 
in the muusi/'s court ; a kidnapped rayat had been liberated, and 
the zamlnddr punished. These and other successes gradually turned 
the scale, and there was a reaction against increased demands. 
In the spring, the rayats commenced to organize themselves for 
systematic resistance. In May the league spread, and by the 
month of June it extended over the whole of the pargani of 
Yusufshihi. The rayats formed themselves into bidrohi, as they 
styled themselves, a word which may be interpreted into Unionists ; 
and placing themselves under the guidance of an intelligent leader 
and a small landholder, peaceably informed the Magistrates that they 
had united. ‘There is,’ writes Mr. Nolan, the Subdivisional Officer 
of Sirdjganj, ' a peculiarity in the Indian law, which favours, and 
indeed leads to, extensive union among rayats in rent disputes. We 
allow, as a legitimate cause of enhancement, the fact that a higher 
rate than the one in question is paid by neighbouring rayats of the 
same class for similar lands. It thus becomes the interest of every 
rayat to prevent enhancement in any land near his own., although 
at first sight he might seem to have nothing to do with the matter. 
If he lets his neighbours be rack-rented, without assisting them 
in the legal, or even in the physical, resistance they may have to 
offer, he himself will ultimately be rack-rented also. Every rise 
in rents is in law a good precedent, and it may be applied far and 
wide, each new enhancement being itself a sufficient reason for 
extending the area of the highly-taxed range of country.’ The 
objects held out by the rayats 1 league were very tempting, viz. 
the use of a large bighd of measurement, with a low rent ; and 
it was not necessary to resort to much intimidation to induce fresh 
villages to join. It is stated, however, that in some instances a 
mild form of intimidation was used, and that buffalo horns and 
other musical instruments were blown at night, to cause terror and 
to incite others to join the union. Towards the latter end of June 
emissaries were sent in all directions to extend the league, and the 
result was the formation of large bands of villagers. Bengali mobs, 
as the Commissioner remarks, are easily led to believe, and to do, 
anything that is suggested to them ; and it was no doubt the case 
that persons who owed a private grudge, and bad characters eager 
for plunder, took advantage of these assemblies to turn them to 
their own ends. Outrages by bona fide tenants were not numerous, 
VOL. tx. x 
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but a few huts were actually burnt and plundered. The stories of 
murder, and of other outrages, are without foundation. No one 
in the Subdivision of Siidjganj was seriously hurt during the 
disturbances ; no xaminddr’s house or principal office was attacked, 
and nothing of considerable value was stolen. Such isolated 
cases of crime as did occur were due to the criminal class taking 
advantage of the excitement ; and the actual riots lasted only from 
the middle of June to the 3d July 1873. 

Up to the 1 st July, 269 villages had signified by petition that 
they had joined the Union, and from that date ten or twelve more 
gave in their adherence daily. On the 4th of July the following 
proclamation was issued by the Government of Bengal to the culti- 
vators in Pibn 4 District : — 

1 Whereas in the District of Pibnd, owing to attempts of samtn- 
ddrs to enhance rents, and to combinations of raya/s to resist the 
same, large bodies of men have assembled at several places in a 
riotous and tumultuous manner, and serious breaches of the peace 
have occurred: this is very gravely to warn all concerned, that, 
while on the one hand the Government will protect the people 
from all force and extortion, and the zaminddrs must assert any 
claims they may have by legal means only, on the other hand the 
Government will firmly repress all violent and illegal action on the 
part of the rayais, and will strictly bring to justice all who offend 
against the law, to whatever class they belong. 

' The rayais and others who have assembled, are hereby required 
to disperse, and to prefer peaceably and quietly any grievances 
they may have. If they so come forward, they will be patiently 
listened to ; but the officers of Government cannot listen to rioters ; 
on the contrary, they will take severe measures against them. It 
is asserted by the people who have combined to resist the demands 
of the zaminddrs, that they are to be the rayais of Her Majesty 
the Queen, and of her only. These people, and all who listen to 
them, are warned thatv the Government cannot, and will not, inter- 
fere with the rights of property as secured by law; that they must 
pay what is legally due from them to those to whom it is legally 
due. It is perfectly lawful to unite in a peaceable manner to resist 
any excessive demands of the zaminddrs, but it is not lawful to 
unite to use violence and intimidation.’ 

The measures taken for the restoration and maintenance of order 
in the District are described as follows in the Bengal Administra- 
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tion Report for 1872-73 : — ‘The Commissioner at once sent forty 
extra police from neighbouring Districts, under an experienced 
District Superintendent of Police. Under the Lieutenant-Governor's 
instr uctions, a party of Farldpur police, well armed, was despatched 
from Godlanda with the Pibni Magistrate. A body of one hundred 
armed police was also got together from the reserves of other 
Districts, and posted under an Assistant-Superintendent at Kushtii, 
to be at hand if required. The effect of these steps, and of the 
energetic and discreet action of the local officers, was very marked. 
Rioting ceased almost immediately. Many arrests were made by 
the Magistrate and his subordinates; and in cases in which the 
offenders were brought to justice, the Lieutenant-Governor at once 
authorized the transfer of the prisoners to jails on the other side of 
the Ganges. Altogether, there were 54 cases before the criminal 
courts in connection with these riots, and 30a persons were arrested, 
some of whom were concerned in several cases. The charges were 
principally for rioting and illegal assembly; and the prisoners 
were punished with varying severity, from cne month to two 
years.’ 

From the first week of July Z873 disturbances ceased, and the 
matter became one for the Civil Courts; but the combination 
of the rayats spread, though not very rapidly, throughout the 
greater part of Pibni, and even into the adjoining Districts of 
Bogri and Rijshihi. The Lieutenant-Governor had, at an early 
stage of the disturbances, expressed a wish that the unhappy 
differences between the tamlnddrs and rayats might be settled by 
the parties themselves, and that the local officers should use their 
influence to prevent the evils of wholesale litigation. An attempt 
was accordingly made at the close of the year 1873 to adjust the 
disputes on one Urge estate, that of the late Dwirkinith Tagor ; 
but this, as well as other efforts in the same direction, met with 
very slight success. 

‘We remain, then,’ the Collector reported in December 1873, 
‘ face to face with the fact, that a large body of rayats are at open 
feud with their tamlnddrs , and are either paying the rent they 
acknowledge to be due into court, or are preparing so to do. c 
tamlnddrs cannot be commiserated as sufferers from the sudden 
stoppage of rent through no fault of their own, since they have pro- 
duced the present uncertainty as to the amount of rent due from 
each rayat by their neglect of the very old and plain obligation 
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of law, to grant pattds or leases. This confusion they have aggra- 
vated by the imposition of cesses, and then by incorporating them 
with the rent, till it has become uncertain in each case how much 
is really rent and how much cess. Moreover, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that in many cases measurements have been abolished, and a 
system substituted which changes the size of the pole, and nearly 
doubles the rent ; and this in a manner so secret, informal, and 
gradual, that though the change has been made during this gene- 
ration, every zamlnddrs agent affects ignorance of the date at which 
it was introduced, and can produce no document in proof thereof. 
Finally, it appears from the judicial decisions, that some of the 
zamlnddrs^ and those the most influential, have resorted to the 
practice of preparing false measurement, papers, and accounts.' 

However, in 1874, the disputes on the estates of the late 
Dwdrkdndth Tagor were adjusted without the aid of the local 
oflicers, and good relations were restored between landlord and 
tenants. 

The following account of the position of the rent question at the 
close of the year 1874-75 is taken from the Magistrate's Annual 
Administration Report for that year The estate on which the 
disturbances originated is that of the Banaijfs of Dacca. The 
zamlnddrs rejected all overtures towards arbitration, and resorted 
extensively to litigation. The first class of suits brought by them 
were brought on kabuliyats — agreements characterized by the 
Government of Bengal as unfair and illegal documents, and as 
obtained by undue pressure. These were agreements to pay at 
an enhanced rate, and to surrender the right of occupancy. They 
had been registered, but in a majority of instances had not been 
delivered, and both in the original suits and on appeal they were 
set aside as invalid. More important, because affecting a wider 
area, were the cases brought upon the ordinary zamlnddri accounts. 
In these, the agents of the Banarjfs alleged that the rayats had for 
years paid at the enhanced rate, and offered as evidence the papers 
showing the demands, collections, and balances. The rayats replied 
that they had never paid at the alleged rate, and that the accounts 
produced had been falsified in order to make it appear that they 
had accepted the enhancement. Here again both the lower and 
the appellate courts concurred in finding the zamlnddrs in the 
wrong. The rent now established in the villages as to which suits 
have been brought is that acknowledged by the rayats , generally 
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10 dnnds a bighd, or 3a 9A per acre. This rate is low, and an 
attempt has been made to enhance it, but failed. The rayats on 
the Banaijis 1 estate have, therefore, been throughout successful’ 

In several of the other large estates in the District, the rent 
question is still unsettled and although the rayats refuse to pay 
the rents demanded, the tamlnddrs, from want of confidence, or 
from feuds among co-sharers, abstain from having recourse to the 
civil courts. On many of the smaller estates, the Magistrate reports 
that the tamlnddrs have arranged with the rayats. 'The terms 
agreed to were generally favourable to the tenants, whether they 
were, as usually happened, fixed by word of mouth, or by a regis- 
tered deed. On the other hand, many rayats who, during the 
scarcity of 1874, said they would agree to the tamlnddrl terms, 
have since repudiated their promises.’ 

The disputes as to rent are still far from settled. On the 4th 
June 1876 a riot, resulting in the homicide of two men, took place 
in the Sirdjganj Subdivision ; the disputants being the tamlnddrl 
servants of Bibu Durgi N 4 th Sindydl, and the cultivators, of whom 
they demanded rent. A special police force of two head constables 
and twenty constables has accordingly been quartered for six 
months in the disturbed villages, at a total cost of Rs. > 334 > or 
j£r33, 8s., to be levied from the villagers in proportion to their 
means. But the Magistrate reports, that in the first place, a whole- 
sale attempt to extort from the rayats the privileges conferred on 
them by law has failed ; in the second place, peace and order have, 
in spite of the most serious agrarian disputes, been preserved to a 
degree unknown during similar troubles in former years. 

Manure, Irrigation, Rotation of Crops.— Manure is 
seldom, if ever, used in Pdbni District Cultivators depend for their 
crops almost entirely upon the local rainfall, and artificial irrigation 
is rarely adopted. In some parts of the District, however, the 
water from a large tank or from a marsh (bU) is used to irrigate 
the adjoining lands. The low lands of the District, which are 
annually flooded, do not require to lie fallow in order to preserve 
their fertility; but the high lands are allowed to lie fallow for three 
out of every seven years. The Collector reports that only three 
rules as regards the rotation of crops are observed in Pibni District 
First, land on which betel-leaf (pdn) has been grown for three 
years can never again be used for that crop; secondly, sugar-cane 
must not be grown two years in succession on the same land ; and 
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thirdly, turmeric must not be grown on the same land for more 
than two successive years. 

Natural Calamities : Blights.— The crops of the District- 
have never been materially injured by blight, although partim lar 
crops, in small portions of the District, frequendy suffer from the 
attacks of insects. In the year 1876, grasshoppers (f haring ) were 
very destructive ; and in 1870, an insect called medd pcki is reported 
to have destroyed the kaldi and mustard crops at Shdhzidpur. 

Floods.— The Padma, Jamund, and Hardsdgar annually over- 
flow their banks during the rainy season, and inundate the country ; 
but the Collector reports that no inundation causing general loss 
has occurred within die memory of persons now living. There are 
no embankments in the District to restrain the rivers within narrow 
and definite limits ; and the Collector states that none are needed. 
The rivers flow over the whole country as soon as they have filled 
their natural channels. 

Droughts. — The years 1866 and 1873 are the only ones within 
memory in which the drought was sufficiently severe to cause any 
approach to scarcity in the District. The failure of the crops in 
both these years was caused by the deficiency in the rainfall ; but 
droughts are of such rare occurrence that no irrigation works have 
been constructed, and the Collector reports that none are needed. 

Orissa Famine of 1866. — During 1866-67, the year of the 
Orissa famine, the price of common unhusked paddy in Pdbnl 
reached Rs. 2 per maund, or 5s. 5 Jd. per hundredweight ; and the 
price of common husked rice, Rs. 3. 14. o per maund, or 10s. 6£d. 
per hundredweight. No Government relief operations were, how- 
ever, thought necessary, and none were undertaken. The Collec- 
tor stated in 1871 that prices had not even then returned to the 
rates prevalent before the scarcity. 

Scarcity of 1874.— During the year of the scarcity in Behar 
and Northern Bengal (1874), it was anticipated from the failure of 
the crops that there would be great distress in P4bn4 District. 
The rice harvests, both dus and dman, were reported to have yielded 
only half an average crop, while the out turn of pulses was estimated 
at five-sixths of that of an ordinary year. Relief measures were 
organized by the local authorities under Government orders. 
Charitable aid, both in the shape of cooked and uncooked food, 
was given to those who were unable to work, advances were made 
to cultivators through their landlords, and relief works were 
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opened to give employment to the able-bodied poor. Although, 
as the Magistrate reported to Government, the distress prevailing 
in the District did not anywhere approach an actual famine, still, 
during three months of scarcity the condition of the people was 
very critical. The Subdi visional officer at Sirdjganj reported in 
May 1874 that many of the cultivators in the two most distressed 
police circles were living on insufficient food, and that s om e of 
them were in an emaciated condition. Those in which 
charitable relief was given would have probably ended in starvation, 
had Government aid not been afforded. The recipients of relief 
consisted chiefly of widows with families, sick labourers, old men 
without children, and others who in England would find their 
way to the poor-house, but who in Bengal are in ordinary years 
supported by their neighbours. During the latter half of the 
month of May 1874, the average price of common husked rice in 
the Riiganj police circle was Rs. 5. 5. 4 per maund, or 14s. 6d. 
per hundredweight ; and at one time the price rose to Rs. 6. 10. 8 
per maund , or 18s. ijd. per hundredweight. Even wholesale pur- 
chases were made at Sirijganj at the rate of Rs. 4 per maund, or 
10s. iojd. per hundredweight ; and at Ullipirl at Rs. 4. 4. o per 
maund, or ns. 6Jd. per hundredweight. The average price of 
common husked rice in the Headquarters Subdivision during May 
1874 was Rs. 3. 1. o per maund, or 8s. 4d. per hundredweight ; 
and in the Sirijganj Subdivision, Rs. 3. 9. a per maund, or 9s. 8$d. 
per hundredweight; the average price throughout the District in 
a good year during the same month being Rs. t. 8. 6 per maund, 
or 4s. 2d. per hundredweight 

The total cost of the charitable relief given by or through Go- 
vernment in 1874 was Rs. 82,919. 2. 5 ; the amount spent on 
roads and relief works was Rs. 27,704. 13. o, making a total famine 
outlay of Rs. 110,623. 15. 5, or ,£11,062, 7s. nd. In addition 
to this expenditure, Rs. 75,702. 5. 9 or £7570, 4s. 8Jd. in money 
and grain was advanced to cultivators through their landlords, 
from whom security was taken for the repayment of the loans. 

Famine Warnings. — The famine point, the Collector reported 
in 1874, may be said to be reached when rice sells in January 
for more than Rs. 4 per maund, or 10s. lojd. per hundredweight ; 
but however high prices may rise, grain will always be procurable 
in Pibni District The facilities for import by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and by water are so great, that, as long as the resources 
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and credit of the people are not exhausted, food can always be 
readily obtained. The cultivators depend chiefly on the iman 
rice crop, but although its total failure would inevitably cause 
scarcity in the District, there could not be a famine unless the 
dus crop failed also. 

By the extension of jute cultivation, a considerable amount of 
rice land has been withdrawn from the area devoted to food crops, 
thus rendering the people less dependent than formerly on the 
local supply. The District of Pdbnd, as has already been stated, 
is only in a small degree exposed to the danger of famine ; but if 
it should at any time suffer from that calamity, it will undoubtedly 
be a great advantage that a large portion of the soil is devoted to 
a crop not grown for local consumption but for export. The jute 
might succeed when the rice failed, and the rayat would then have 
something wherewith to purchase food. 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors. — The Collector reported 
in 1871, that out of a total of 2003 proprietors, six Europeans were 
registered on the rent-roll of the District, and paid a revenue of 
Rs. 18,854, or ^1885, 8s. od. Most of the large proprietors are 
Hindus, but there are also many important Muhammadan land- 
holders, and the largest landowner in the District is a Musal- 
mdn. The number of Muhammadan proprietors in 1871 was 
147, and the land revenue paid by them was Rs. 19,863, or 
^1986, 6s. od. I-arge portions of the District are owned by 
non-resident landlords, of whom there are about 99. The aggre- 
gate Government revenue paid by them amounted in 1871 to 
Rs. 135,692, or .£13,569, 4s. od. 

Roads and other Means of Communication. — There is a great 
want of roads in Pdbnd District, and it is difficult to supply the 
deficiency. The many rivers, Mis, marshy and low lands, render it 
impossible, without very great expense, to construct permanent roads. 
It is, indeed, seldom that a highway can be constructed between one 
important place and another, without so Iaige a break as to render 
it almost useless. The longest road in the District is the Rdjshdhi 
Road, about 30 miles in length, stretching in a north-westerly direc- 
tion from Pdbnd to the boundary of the District The road between 
Pdbnd and Sirdjganj is incomplete, extending only about 19 miles 
from Pdbnd to Dhulori on the one side, and on the other side from 
Sirdjganj to Gdmtail, a distance of about 7 miles. All the in- 
termediate country is too low for a road; during the rains it is 
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flooded with water, which for many miles is as much as twenty feet 
in depth. This break in the Pdbnd and Sirdjganj Road extends for 
a distance of about 31 miles in length. The Dogdchhf Road, from 
Pdbnd to Dogdchhf, is 6 miles in length, and is metalled for a dis- 
tance of about two miles, beginning from Pdbnd town. The Tdnti- 
hand Road branches off from the Dogdchhi Road, and extends for 
10 miles to the village of Tdntihand. This road was undertaken 
in 1869, at the instance of the chaudharis of Tdntihand, who 
agreed to contribute Rs. 1000 or £100 towards its construction. 
The Bdjitpur Road is 5 miles in length, from Pdbnd town to Bdjit- 
pur ghdt y on the Padma. This road was made as a substitute for 
the Bhawdnipur Road, which terminated about one mile farther 
down the Padma, and was destroyed by the high floods of the year 
1871. The first important road in the Subdivision of Sirdjganj 
was begun in 1874. It will extend from Sirdjganj to Chdnddikond, 
a village on the boundary of the District, and about half-way between 
Bogrd town and Sirdjganj. From Chdnddikond to Bogrd there is 
already an excellent road. The town of Pdbnd is well provided 
with metalled and other roads, a list of the principal of which has 
been given on page 292 of this Statistical Account. Many of them, 
however, are now (1876) in need of repair. 

The Collector reported in 1871 that the annual cost for con- 
struction and maintenance of the District roads was about Rs. 
20,500, or ^£2050. The amount expended in 1874-75 
Rs. 18,512. 2. 6, or ^1851, 4s. 3jd. All the roads in the Dis- 
trict are under the local authorities ; and the Collector reports 
that improvements will be made as soon as the funds collected under 
the District Road Cess Act (Act x. of 1871, Bengal Council), are 
available. The amount for which the landowners of the District 
have been approximately assessed under that Act is Rs. 25,000, or 
.£2500. 

According to a return submitted by the Collector for the year 
1 873-74, there are in the District 126 miles of rivers navigable 
throughout the year, besides 68 miles navigable during a portion of 
the year. The total length of the District roads was returned at 
124 miles, of which 6 miles are classed as roads of the 1st class, 86 
miles as of the 2d class, and 32 miles as of the 3d class. 

An account of the ferries in the District has already been 
given on pp. 272-273. The Collector reported in 1871 that there is 
only one canal in the District It is situated at Sirdjganj, and was 
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originally a natural water-course connecting the Jamuni and Dhin- 
bindi rivers, but it was deepened in order to save a detour of about 
ten miles. This canal is one mile long, to feet deep, and 35 feet 
broad. 

There is at present no railway in any part of the District; but the 
Northern Bengal State Railway, now (1876) in course of construc- 
tion, will pass through the District for a distance of about five miles. 
The only station in Pibni District will be at Sdri, a village close to 
the bank of the Ganges or Padma. It is intended that a. steamer 
shall ply as a ferry across the river, and thus connect the new line 
north of the Padma, with Poridah, a station on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. 

Manufactures : Indigo.— Until i860, the cultivation and manu- 
facture of indigo were extensively carried on throughout the Dis- 
trict of Pibnd ; and it was hardly possible to travel four or five miles 
in any direction without passing at least one indigo factory or 
out-work in charge of a European or native manager. Nearly 
all these factories are now closed. Many have fallen into com- 
plete or partial ruin, while others, although still standing, have 
been abandoned by their owners. The determined and persistent 
opposition of the cultivators and labourers of the District rendered 
it impossible for the majority of the planters to grow and manufac- 
ture indigo at a profit ; and only about 1 5,000 blghds, or 5000 acres, 
are now devoted to its cultivation. The factory yielding the largest 
out-turn is Minjfpdrd Kuthi, situated in the town of Pibnd, on the 
left bank of the river Ichhdmatl. The total annual yield of the 
District is estimated at an average of only 400 mounds of indigo. 
The manufacture is conducted as in other parts of Bengal The 
plants are first steeped in water for some hours, and the coloured 
water is then drawn off into another vat, where it is beaten and 
turned with wooden shovels. The next process is to boil the water, 
and strain it through a large sheet, the result being that grains of 
indigo are left above the sheet, while the water, deprived of the 
indigo suspended in it, passes through. This operation of straining 
is repeated until all the indigo has been removed; the deposit on the 
sheet is then collected together, pressed, cut up into small blocks, and 
dried. The whole quantity manufactured in the District is exported 
to Calcutta, and any of the dye required for local use is imported. 
Nearly all the indigo grown in Pdbnd is cultivated by hired labour, 
and is sown on lands held by the planter himself. The practice of 
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growing indigo on the lands of rayats, who received advances from 
the planters, formerly prevailed largely in the District, but it has 
ceased almost entirely since the indigo disturbances of i860 and the 
following years. 

Jute is used locally for the manufacture of gunny doth and bags, 
but there is only one factory in the District It is situated at 
Mdchimpur, near Sirdjganj, and is the property of the Sirijganj 
Jute Company. This factory gives employment to a large number 
of men, women, and children ; about 358 women and 333 children 
being employed in preparing, spinning, and weaving jute, and 
sewing gunny bags. The minimum age of the children is eight 
years. The Magistrate reported in June 1875, that 191 of the factory 
children were between eight and ten years, and the remainder above 
ten years of age. The work of the factory is done on the relay system, 
the number of hands employed being twice that required to work the 
machinery. The machinery is in operation for twelve hours daily, 
Sundays excepted ; and each factory hand is therefore at work for 
only six hours per day. The Superintendent reported in 1875, that 
most of the women and children employed live within four or five 
hundred yards from the factory, and scarcely any live as far as one 
mile away. All the factory work is carried on within the building, 
with the exception of sack-sewing, which in fair weather is generally 
done in the open air. The accommodation provided for the hands 
is as follows: — (1) Batching house, 133 feet long, 36 feet wide, 
and 16 feet high; average number of hands at work at one time, 
80. (2) Preparing house, 127 feet, by 47 feet 4 inches, by 16 feet ; 

averagef number of hands, 107. (3) Teazing house, 26 feet, by 36 

feet, by 16 feet ; average number of hands, 80. (4) Weaving room, 
225 feet, by 1 18 feet 9 inches, by 16 feet ; average number of hands, 
490. (5) Spinning room, 127 feet, by 94 feet 8 inches, by 16 feet ; 
average number of hands, 168. (6) Sack-sewing house, 180 feet, 

by 45 feet, by 16 feet; the number of sack-sewers is 520, but the 
majority of them work from preference outside the building, the 
number working within the house varying from about 150 to 200. 
For preparing, spinning, and weaving jute, the factory hands receive 
monthly wages; for sewing bags, they are paid according to the 
amount of work done. 

Paper is manufactured on a small scale, in some of the villages 
in the Sirdjganj Subdivision. The paper-makers say that they 
formerly earned a respectable livelihood by the manufacture of 
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white paper ; but English paper has driven the locally made article 
out of the market, and has compelled them to confine themselves to 
the manufacture of the coarser descriptions. The Collector of P 4 bn & 
and the Subdivisional Officer of Sirijganj urge the use of jute 
as the best and cheapest fibre for paper-making ; but the natives 
use only meshtd (Hibiscus cannabinus), either through ignorance 
of the mode by which jute can be utilized in the manufacture, or 
from the want of the necessary machinery. The price of meshtd is, 
the Collector reported in September 1873, Rs. 4* 8. o per maund % 
or 1 2s. 3d. per hundredweight The cost of manufacturing ten and 
a half rupee’s worth, or one guinea’s worth, of paper in the native 
fashion is stated to be as follows : — 1 maund oi meshtd , Rs. 4. 8. o ; J 
maund of shell lime, 8 dnnds ; 1 o sers of rice, 1 o dnnds ; 2 chhatdks of 
oil, 6 pies: total, Rs. 5. 10. 6, or ns. 3jd., excluding the labour of 
the manufacturers. The process by which the natives manufacture 
paper is thus described by the Subdivisional Officer of Sirdjganj : — 
A maund of meshtd is first steeped in water in an earthenware vessel. 
It is then dried in the sun, and half a maund of shell lime spread over 
it. The compound is again put into a small quantity of water, 
trodden under foot until it is well mixed, and then left to steep for 
two or three days. It is then dried, cut into stripes, and cleansed 
with water. Next, it is spread on a sieve of gunny cloth and strained, 
so as to remove all the water. The next process is to dry the paper, 
which is done by spreading it on the house walls, thus giving the 
village the appearance of being papered all over. While it is 
hanging in this way, 10 sers (20 lbs.) of rice, mixed with 35 sers (70 
lbs.) of hot water, are spread over it to give it a colour. Finally, the 
paper is polished by rubbing it with a stone, and it is then ready 
for use. One maund of meshtd , with the other ingredients mentioned 
above, is sufficient for the manufacture of 20 to 25 quires of paper. 

Silk. — There was formerly a silk factory at the village of 
Munsidpur, close to the police outpost of Arankholi ; but although 
the building is still (1876) standing, no silk has been manufactured 
there during the past three years. 

Weaving. — The Collector reported in 1871, that there was then 
a large body of weavers in the District, comprising both Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Some of them were prosperous, and employed 
a considerable number of workmen on monthly wages ; while others 
gave advances to working weavers, on condition that they should 
find their own materials and manufacture a given quantity of cloth. 
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The finest dhutis or waist-doths are made at the village of Dogichhl, 
the price varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 (ros. to £ 1 , 10s. od.) per 
pair. Both dhutis and chddars (sheets used as shawls) are exported 
from the District. During recent years, the condition of the weavers 
has much declined ; and many of them, as the Collector reported 
in 1875, have abandoned their hereditary occupation and become 
cultivators and boatmen. 

Mat Making and Basket Work is largely carried on in the 
District, reeds as well as canes and bamboos being employed. The 
Na/uds work with reeds, from which they make mats called chdtdis 
and kholpds , and also drum-shaped baskets called del, used for 
storing grain. The Beto-muchis make out of canes various kinds of 
baskets, called dhdmd , jhdil, kdthd, and turi. The Bdnsphors , a 
wandering class of people, who say they come from Bfrbhiim, encamp 
under trees and work in bamboos. There is reported to be a large 
local demand for mat and basket work, but the supply is sufficient 
to admit also of a small export to other Districts. 

String, called tdntud , and Rope, called kdchi, are made by natives 
from the jute grown by, themselves ; and from hemp are made fish- 
ing nets, and the ropes used for towing boats against stream (gun). 

Safflower. — About 40 bighds (13$ acres) of land are sown with 
safflower (kusumphul), the whole produce being consumed locally. 
The seed is generally sown in December, on high lands which 
have been previously well ploughed The process of manufacturing 
the dye from the cakes of flowers, as prepared and sold by the culti- 
vators, is very simple. The flowers are first ground and steeped in 
water for four or five hours ; after which the water is strained and 
boiled, till it becomes of a deep red colour. About 25 mounds of 
safflower dye are manufactured annually in the District, the price 
being Rs. 40 per mound, or £3, 8s. r^d. per hundredweight. The 
cost of cultivation is Rs. 5 per bighd, or ^ 1 , 1 os. od. per acre ; and the 
profit is estimated by the Collector at Rs. 20 per bighd or £6 per acre. 

Condition of the Manufacturing Classes. — The manu- 
facturing classes are, the Collector reported in 1871, liettcr off 
than the lowest class of cultivators. Their wages vary from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 6 (10s. to 1 2s.) per month, when they are in permanent 
employment ; and for occasional work, they are paid at the rate of 
Rs. 8 or 16s. per month. The monthly wages of women and 
children are respectively Rs. 3. 12. o (7s. 6d.), and Rs. 2. 8. o (5s.). 
The Collector states that workmen engaged in manufactures mix 
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more with each other than cultivators do j and their social habits, 
coupled with their comparative freedom from anxiety, give them an 
appearance more frank and cheerful than that of the cultivators, the 
success of whose crop is influenced by causes utterly beyond their 
own control. 

Trade and Commerce.— The trade of Pdbni District is ex- 
tremely large. As a producing and consuming area, Pdbnd ranks 
high among the Districts of Bengal ; while its position renders it of 
still greater importance, as the centre where the produce of numer- 
ous other Districts is collected and subsequently despatched to 
Calcutta, and where the imports from Calcutta are, in their turn, 
consigned for distribution among the Districts of North-Eastern 
Bengal. 

Most of the traflic of the District is carried on by means of per- 
manent markets ; but fairs are also held at Karangd in the month of 
Jaishtha, and at Goruli, Shdhzddpur, Chdtmahar, and Mathind in 
the month of Chaitra. The list, on the opposite page, of the prin- 
cipal seats of trade in the District was furnished by the Collector in 
1876 ; but in addition to the marts mentioned therein, every large 
village situated on the bank of a river has its own boats, by which 
a considerable traffic is carried on, and almost every hamlet has a 
market of its own, where goods of indigenous growth are sold for 
local consumption. 

The following are the principal articles of traffic trans-shipped in 
Pdbnd District, whether collected for despatch to Calcutta, or 
imported for distribution among other Districts : — Pulses, rice, paddy, 
jute, iron and its manufactures, betel-nuts, fuel, oil, oil-seeds, salt, 
spices, sugar, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, hay and straw, and bamboos. 
Besides the foregoing, the District also exports, from its own pro- 
duce, jute, fibre manufactures (including gunnies,) pulses, rice, oil, 
linseed, mustard-seed, native cotton manufactures, hay and straw, 
leather and hides, tobacco, and indigo. For its own consumption, 
it imports fuel (including coal), cotton, betel-nuts, iron and its manu- 
factures, lime and limestone, salt, spices, sugar, timber, bamboos, 
European cotton manufactures (including piece-goods), cocoa-nuts, 
tobacco, and treasure. 

The principal local marts that supply the large jute exports of 
the District are — Sirdjganj, Ndzirganj, Mdldah, Ddrihd, Berd, Ulld- 
pdrd, Kendrdpdrd, Ndkdlid, Mathurd, Rdiganj, Pdngdsi, Kdliganj, 
Dogdchhf, Dassikd, Sujdnagar, Shdhzddpur, Sdtbdrid, Farfdpur, 
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Kiimpur, Bdjitpur. The jute of Riiganj is exported down the 
Mithibhingd, and from returns registered at Kishanganj, it appears 
that 33,370 mounds or 1186 tons were thus exported in 1873, and 
58,035 mounds ot 3133 tons in 1874. The only large rice import- 
ing mart is Sirljganj ; but rice is exported from Sirljganj, UlMpdrf, 

Principal Seats of Trade in Pabna District. 


Town or Village. 

Police circle with- 
in which situated. 

River on which 
situated. 

Principal Articles of Traffic. 

1. Dhipiri, . 

Pibni, . . 

Padma, . . 

Rice, jute, salt, and pulses. 

2. Dasurii, . 

Do. 

Near the old 
bed of the 
Padma, 

Rice, jute, gait, pulses, 
and turmeric. 

3. Pibni, . . 

Do. 

Ichhimati, . 

Rice, cloth, yarn, jute, 
pulses, salt, oil-sccds, 
and lime. 

4. Dog&chhi, . 

Do. 

Tadma, . . 

Rice, jute, salt, lime, sdl 
wood, pulses, and to- 
bacco. 

5. Bhir&ri, . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

6. Chatmahar, 

Chitmahar, . 

Boral, . . . 

Rice, pulses, and cloth. 

7 . Numagar, . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8. BhingurA, . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

9. Faridpur, . 

Do. 

Do. 

Rice, pulses, cloth, and 
jute. 

Rice, jute, salt, tobacco, 
and cloth. 

ia Beri, . . 

Mathuri, . . 

Do. 

11. Nildlid, . 

Do. 

Hirisflcsiri 

Do. 

12. Benipur, . 

Do. 

Do. 

I)o. 

13. Mathuri, . 

Do. 

Do. 

Rice, jute, salt, tobacco, 
cloth, and molasses. 

14. Mdldah, . 

Do. 

Atrii . . . 

Jute and pulses. 

Rice, jute, cloth, salt, and 
tobacco. 

15. Nizirganj, . 

Dulai, . . . 

Padma, . . 

16. Suj 4 nagar, . 

1 7. SAtbina, . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

18. Sintii, . . 

Do. 

Ichhamati, . 

Do. 

19. SirAjganj, . 

Sirijganj, . . 

Jam uni, . . 

Jute, oil-seeds, rice, to- 
bacco, salt, piece-goods, 
iron, brass-ware, coals, 
cocoa-nuts, and lime. 

20. Bhadraghit, 

Riiganj, . . 

Phulihur, . • 

Rice. 

21. Riiganj, . 

Do. 

Do. 

Rice, fibres and pulses. 

22. Chindaikona, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

23. Dhinghara, 

Do. 

Do. 

I)o. 

24. Erondah, . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

25. Ghurki. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

26. Ping&sl, . 

Do. 

Ichhamati, . 

Fibres, rice, pulses, and 
jute. 

27. UlUpiri, . 

Ullipira, . . 

Phulihur, . . 
Ifarasagar, . 

Do. 

28. Shihzidpur, 

Shahzidpur, . 

Jute, rice, and oil -seed. 

29. Kaijuri, . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Oil-seeds. 
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Chdtmahar, Ndkdlid, Berd, Kichikdtd, Bhdngurd. The principal 
marts from which gram and other pulses are exported are Sirdjganj, 
Ndkdlid, Chitmahar, Berd, Khdngrd, Nischintipur, and Dhdpdri. 
Linseed is obtained for export from the marts of Pdbnd town, 
Dhdpdri, and Pdkurd ; and mustard-seed from Sirdjganj and Berd. 
A large portion of the Sirdjganj oil-seed exports are obtained from 
other Districts. Tobacco is imported into Sirdjganj from Rangpur 
and Jalpdiguri, and exported from Sirdjganj and Bdord. European 
cotton goods are imported into the markets of Sirdjganj, Ndkdlid, 
UUdpdrd, Berd,Shlhzadpur, Mathurd, Pdbnd, Dhdpdri, and Dogdchhi. 
A large proportion of these imports are, however, distributed among 
the Districts of Rangpur, Bogrd, Jalpdiguri, Kuch Behar, Maiman- 
sinh, and Godlpdrd, which derive the whole or great part of their 
European cotton goods from the stocks imported by the Pdbnd 
merchants. Sirdjganj is the great exporting mart for European 
cotton manufactures, and native cotton goods are also exported 
from the same town. 

River Traffic by Native Boats.— Before 1875, accurate sta- 
tistics were not collected; but in that year an improved system 
for the registration of boat traffic was organized by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and additional River Registration Stations were 
established. Full details of the exports and imports by river of 
the several Districts of Bengal are now registered, and the statistics 
thus obtained are published month by month in The Statistical 
Reporter. 

The tables on the two following pages show (Table I.) the exports 
and (Table II.) the imports of the District of Pdbnd, conveyed by 
country-boats, during the six months ending February 1876. 

From these tables it appears that the total exports during the six 
months under Class I. (articles registered by weight only) amnnntH 
to 1,257,728 maunds, or 83,005 tons; while the imports under this 
class were *,359, T 9 6 maunds, or 86,735 tons, showing an excess of 
101,468 maunds , or 3730 tons. In Class II. (articles registered 
by number only) the two largest items are cocoa-nuts, and bundles 
of hay and straw. The total import of cocoa-nuts in the six months 
reached 1,221,426 in number, while the export was only 421,854, 
leaving no less than 799,572 to be consumed in the District On 
the other hand, the exports of hay and straw exceeded the imports 
by 255,125 bundles. In Class III. (articles registered by value 

[Sentence continued on page 339. 
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October. 

Novem- 

ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January. 

February. 

mamnds. 

mounds. 

mmmnds 

msttnds. 

mnmtds. 

>5 

I 

» 77 

7 

7 

93 

900 

77 

40 

I 1 ^ 

93 

70 


155 

28 

7 

3 

8 

6 


Statistics of the River Traffic of Pabna District bv Native Boats 
for THE Six Months ending February 1876.— Table I. (Exports). 


Description or Goods. 


Class I. 

Coal and coke, . 

Cotton, .... 
Cotton, twist (Native), 
Cotton, twist (European), . 
Chemicals and medicines, . 

Indigo 

Betel-nuts, 

Fuel and firewood, . 

Fruits, dried, 

Fruits, fresh, and vegetables, 
Wheat, .... 
Pulses and gram, 

Rice 

Paddy 

Other cereals, . 

Jute and other raw fibres, . 
Fibres, manufactures of, . 

Hides 

Horns 

Iron 

Copper and brass. 

Other metals, . 

Lime and limestone, . 

Shell lac 

Stick lac 

Ght 

0.1 

Linseed 

7i/-seed 

Mustard-seed, . 

Salt 

Other saline substances, 
Spices and condiments. 
Sugar, refined, . 

Sugar, unrefined, 

Tobacco 

Liquor, .... 
Miscellaneous, . 


Class II. 

Fowls 

Goats and sheep, 

Cows and bullocks, . 
Timber, .... 

Bamboos 

Cocoa-nuts, 

Hay and straw (in bundles), 
Canes, .... 
Miscellaneous. . 

Class III. 

Leather 

Woollen manufactures, 

Cotton manufrs. (European), 
Cotton manufrs. (Native), 
Miscellaneous (Native) goods, 
M iscellaneous (Europ. ) goods, 
Miscellaneous goods, . 

Cloth 
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Iiver Traffic for Six Months ending Feby. 1876.— Table II. (Imports). 


Dnciirrioif or Good*. 

Sept 

Ocl 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 

TotaL 

Class I. 

mounds. 

mounds. 

mounds. 

mounds. 

mounds. 

noundt. 

"founds. 

Jotl tnd coke, . 

87.4*9 

2,225 

650 

600 

520 

1,070 

92.494 

Cotton 

Zotton, twist (Native), 

196 

354 

1,009 

*.363 

9.650 

1 , 50 * 

7.073 

26 

*68 

4 


30 

*#* 

34 

Cotton, twist (European), . 

96 

X03 

122 

73 

4B8 

Chemicals ana medicines, 


*5 


13 

5 

55 

88 

Lac-dye, .... 

... 

... 

12 

... 

... 

120 

X32 

Red earth, .... 


... 



... 

5 

5 

Indigo-seeds, . 

Betel-nuts, 

20 

235 


ah * 

937 


1.192 

7.266 

3.712 

51.089 

3 . 3 « 

3.769 

72,953 

Fuel and firewood, . 

489 

5.918 

3.450 

9-555 

1,800 

8.075 

*9. *87 

Fruits, dried, . 


100 

8 


15 


123 

Fruits, fresh, and vegetables, 

234 

33 

1,698 

379 

1.365 

453 

4.162 

Wheat, .... 

2,100 

662 

64 

180 

247 

140 

3.393 

Pulses and gram, 

8.758 

7-947 

1,992 

3.788 

2 . 49 1 

999 

25.975 

Rice 

Paddy, .... 
Other cereals, 

23.498 

9.536 

10,744 

8,853 

17,280 

9,220 

79.131 

35.960 

30.524 

13.878 

9.428 

31.081 

3 L 5 X 9 

152.390 

... 

10 

24 



... 

34 

Gums and resins, 

10 

... 



... 


10 

{»««, 

260,472 

176,504 

248,411 

246,062 

234*557 

166,726 

1 . 332.732 

Fibres, manufactures of, . 

37 

... 


80 

100 

35 

252 

Hides, .... 

12 


440 

10 

210 

300 

972 

Horns, .... 





100 

100 

Iron, .... 

2. 154 

924 

1,202 

75 i 

1,308 

45 1 

6,790 

Copper and brass, 

9 i 

69 

50 

72 

246 

359 

887 

Other metals, 

20 

5 



15 


40 

Lime and limestone, . 

3.989 

500 

600 

1,408 

3.940 

2.950 

13.387 

Stone, 

542 



... 

630 


1,172 

Shell lac, .... 



5 

85 

... 


90 

Stick lac 





... 

210 

210 

Ghi t 

Oil 

98 


16 

3 

30 

25 

172 

7 . 4*7 

6.790 

2,600 

4.665 

6,876 

6,021 

34.369 

Linseed 

1.243 

i, 167 




186 

2.596 

Fi/secd 

896 

420 

910 

678 

420 

a.383 

5-707 

Mustard-seed, . 

Castor-oil seed, . 

49.633 

3.625 

16,240 

24.549 

25 

11,883 

10,741 

21,185 

i 34 , 2 H 

3 . 6 5 o 

Salt 

Other saline substances, 

67,730 

3 11 

12,527 

35.303 

16,124 

3 a 

9.533 

6.738 

15 

147 , 95 s ; 

358 

Spices and condiments, 

14.613 

13.959 

5.330 

3.055 

4.274 

5.845 J 

47,076 

Sugar, refined, . 

1.458 

1.994 

1.614 

2,324 

1,500 

2,240 

11,130 

Sugar, unrefined, 

Tea, 

17.466 

11.879 

3.984 

9 .oi 5 

26,147 

6 

19.513 

88,004 

6 

Tobacco 

17.411 

8,851 

3.018 

6,482 

9.402 

7.264 

52,428 

Liquor, .... 

1 


14 




15 

Miscellaneous, . 

1,762 

45 

180 

45 

25 

3.846 

5 . 90 1 

Total, . 

• 616,967 

313,213 

412,1)69 

£ 

0 

00 

371.09 

303.291 

2 , 359 ,T ‘|6 

Class II. 

Numtxr 

Number 

Number 

Number. 

Number 

Number. 

Number 

Fowls, .... 

2<>S 






265 

Goats and sheep, 

6 

22 

5 




33 

Buffaloes, .... 
Cows and bullocks, 

2 

6 





... 

2 

6 

Timber, .... 

3.842 

5.983 

13,810 

3.920 

3458 

3.289 

34 , 30 - 

Bamboos, .... 
Cocoa-nuts, 

20,409 
1. 125,184 

20,385 

95.842 

400 


95 

276 

41, 

1,221.426 

Hay and straw (in bundles), 

880 

55.321 

85,601 

*5.588 

100.440 

25.692 

j 293.522 

Gunny bags, 

5.000 





5. 000 

Canes 



3.400 


2,200 


5 * 6 °° 

Miscellaneous, . 

! 1.755 

1,445 

1,405 

64 


5.000 

j 9,069 

Class III. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

leather, .... 

52 




1,300 

3.400 

4.752 

Silk manufactures. 


1,250 



1 , 25 ° 

Cotton ( European) manufrs , 

14.606 

24.225 

118,885 

61,063 

140,051 

249.645 

608.475 

Cotton (Native) manufrs., 

1.565 

10,659 

12,224 

doth 

750 





75 ® 

Miscellaneous (Native) goods 

10,979 


2,541 

18,282 

7*477 

26.144 

65,4*3 

Miscellaneous (Europ.) goods 

UliMllafiA/viit nnmla 

. 300 

•• 

543 


X.500 

990 

3.333 

4 M 
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Sentence continued from page 336.] 
only) the exports aggregated ^58,916, 8s. od., and the imports, 
j£ 69« 6 43» ios - Theexcess of imports was thus ^10,7 a 7, as. od., 
which is more than accounted for by the excess in the one item 
of European cotton manufactures. 

It would be fallacious to infer from these totals any general 
conclusions with regard to the balance of the local trade of the 
District In the registration of river traffic, Pdbnd occupies an 
exceptional position. First, because it contains the great mart of 
Sirdjganj, which collects the country produce from all the Districts 
round, for despatch to Calcutta, and which also serves as a distribut- 
ing centre for the imports proper. Secondly, because Sirdjganj is 
also a Registration Station ; and, consequently, all goods that are 
received there, either from the minor marts of the District, or for 
distribution among these same marts, must necessarily be entered 
twice in the returns. According to the system of registration 
adopted, which proceeds strictly by Districts, the term ' export* and 
4 import * are used in a secondary sense, referring to the marts of 
origin and destination, both of which may very well lie within the 
District, when the registration station is not on the District boundary. 
For example, jute despatched from the interior of Pdbni to Siidj- 
ganj, to be thence re-exported to Calcutta, would be entered three 
times, — twice as an export from Pdbnd, and once as an import into 
the District This double registration is unavoidable ; and there 
are no means available for obviating the confusion which it causes, 
except in the case of a few of the staple articles of trade, for which 
The Statistical Reporter furnishes more detailed information. 

The total trade of Pdbnd District by native boats in Class I. (includ- 
ing both exports and imports), during the six months, amounted to 
a total of 4,616,924 maundst or 169,739 tons ; a total which is only 
surpassed in the whole of Bengal and Behar by Calcutta, the 24 
Pdrgands (including the suburbs of Calcutta), and Dacca. Taking 
the exports alone, Pdbnd is beaten by Calcutta, Bdkarganj, Jessor, 
and Maimansinh; and in imports alone, by Calcutta, the 24 
Pargands, Dacca, and Patnd; but in the aggregate total, formed 
by adding exports and imports together, Pdbnd stands fourth, as 
has been already mentioned, among the Districts of Lower Bengal. 
Of this aggregate total, the single commodity of jute, the staple of 
the Sirdjganj through trade, forms more than half, or more accu- 
rately, 57 per cent The exports and imports of this staple during 
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the six months almost exactly balance one another; the latter 
showing a slight excess of 13,702 maunds , or just one per cent. 

Jute . — The total imports of jute by river boats during the six 
months (including a few thousand maunds, which were shipped 
from minor marts within Pibni District to Sirijganj) amounted to 
I »33 2 »73 2 maunds, or 48,997 tons, of which Sirijganj itself received 
practically the whole, viz. 1,322,768 maunds, or 48,631 tons. The 
total exports (excluding the amount despatched from Sirijganj by 
river steamers) were 1,319,030 maunds, or 48,494 tons. In this 
total of imports, Pibni stands before any other District (excluding, 
of course, Calcutta), Faridpur comes next, and then Dacca. In 
exports of jute, Pibn i is just beaten by Maimansinh, and is con- 
siderably above Rangpur; but it must be remembered that these 
figures merely prove that Sirijganj assists in transhipping the jute 
which has been grown in those two great producing Districts. 

For the four months between November 1875 and February 1876, 
the information given in The Statistical Reporter enables me to show 
the jute trade of Pibni in greater detail. During those four months, 
the total imports into the District were 895,756 maunds, or 32,932 
tons; against exports amounting to only 717,271 maunds, or 26,370 
tons, showing a balance in favour of the District of 178,485 maunds, 
or nearly one-fifth of the imports. During the same period, how- 
ever, a net total of 20,660 maunds of manufactured •fibres' was 
exported from the District, which was presumably the make of the 
Sirijganj gunny mills. In the two previous months, on the other 
hand, the exports largely exceeded the imports. All the imports, 
with the exception of about 10,000 maunds, were received at 
Sirijganj ; and only about 3000 maunds came from minor marts 
within the District Of the total exports, 443,456 maunds, or 61 
per cent., were sent by country boat from Sirijganj, which would 
seem to show that a considerable stock was being retained at that 
mart. It is true that the exports by steamer are not included in 
these calculations ; but it is probable that they would not materially 
affect the inference drawn above. For January and February, how- 
ever, the Eastern Bengal Railway Company have furnished returns 
showing the through traffic by steamer from Sirijganj to Calcutta. 
In those two months, the total amount of jute imported into 
Sirijganj was 401,143 maunds \ the total exported by country boats, 
1 ®4»4S4 5 &nd the total exported by steamer, 91,342 ; showing a 
balance remaining at Sirijganj of 145, 347 maunds. The following 
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Districts contributed, during the period of four months, to send the 
imports into Sirdjganj, which may be taken as equivalent to the 
total imports into the District : — Rangpur, 508,970 maunds , or 56 
per cent of the total imports; Maimansinh, 152,995, or 18 per 
cent ; Godlpdrd in Assam, 87,037, or 10 per cent ; Kuch Behar 
State, 67,830, or 8 per cent ; Bogrd, 60,816, or 7 per cent ; Jalpdi- 
guri, 1 6,433, °r ? per cent ; Sylhet in Assam, 6470, or 72 per cent 
Pabnd itself sent to Sirdjganj only 3125 maunds , or *35 per cent 
of the total imports into that mart But the larger part of the 
jute grown in Pdbnd District is consigned either to Godlandd and 
Kushtid, to be thence sent on by rail, or direct to Calcutta. The total 
exports may be thus approximately analyzed To Calcutta direct, 
482,000 maunds, , or 67 per cent of the total ; to Godlandd, 222,000, 
or 31 percent; to Kushtii, 15,000, or 2 per cent Apart from 
these figures, which only show the quantity borne in country boats, 
the Eastern Bengal steamers during the two first months of 1876 
carried direct to Calcutta 91,342 maunds , which formed more than 
one-fourth of the grand total exported in the same period Setting 
on one side the trade of Sirdjganj, the exports of jute from Pdbnd 
arrange themselves under the following marts : — Ulldpird, with 
51,381 maunds ; Berd, 29,962; Pdngdsf, 28,614; Rdiganj, 14,847; 
Dogdchhf, 13,024; N£k£li£,io,i25; Bdridhdkd, 8995 ; Bdjitpur,592i; 
Sdtbdrid, 5698 ; Dhdpdrf, 3915 ; Ddsikd, 3870 ; Kendrdpdrd, 3466 ; 
Pdbnd town, 3056 ; Mathurd, 2551 ; Sujdnagar, 2420 ; Shdhzddpur, 
2320; Kaimpur, 2116; Mdldah, 2024; Chdnddikond, 1870; 
Nizdmpur, 1750; Kdlidganj, 1725 ; Darihd, 1531 ; Faridpur, 1350; 
Ndzirganj, 1327 ; Kaijurf, 1208 ; Gotbdrid, 1151, Dordbdrid, 1135. 

Rice . — The exports of rice from Pdbnd District by native boats 
during the six months were 107,588 maunds , or 3955 tons; while 
the imports amounted to 79,131 maundf, or 2909 tons. .The 
export of paddy was 56,152 maunds , or 2064 tons; the import 
of paddy 152,390 maunds , or 5603 tons. Adding rice and paddy 
together, the balance seems to be considerably against the District 
During the four months from November to January, the chief 
exporting marts were as follow: — Sirdjganj, with 14*98? maunds ; 
Ulldpdrd, 9345 ; Chdtmahar, 8352; Berd, 7590; Bhdngurd, 6269 ; 
Chdnddikond, 5205 ; Ndkdlid, 5105; Faridpur, 2150; Kdchfkdtd, 
M35 > Dogdchhf, 1300. The chief importing marts were : — 
Sirdjganj, with 21,705 maunds; Dogdchhf, 3645 ; Ndzirganj, 1661. 
The exports are scattered in different directions, but the largest 
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proportion is apparently sent to Goilandi ; very little goes direct to 
Calcutta. During the two months January and February, Sirijganj 
received its imports from the following Districts : — Rangpur, 540a 
maunds; Maimansinh, 4717; Bogri, 3300; Rijshihf, 925 ; while 
minor marts in Pibni only sent 200 maunds. 

European Cotton Goods. — The total imports of European 
cotton goods by native boats during the six months were valued at 
j£6o,847, ios. od., while the exports amounted to ^42,783 ; the great 
bulk of the imports come by steamer. The chief importing marts, 
according to the detailed returns for the last four months, are : — 
Dhipiri, ,£17,74° i Pibni, ^12,534; Bijitpur, ^5561 ; Chindii- 
koni, ^5500 ; Mathuri, ^5310; Ber4,^3r67; Ullipiri, ,£1420 ; 
Pingisf, j£iioo ; Sirijganj, ^700 ; Shihzidpur, ,£641 ; Nikilii, 
^560 ; Dogichhf, ^300. The exports take place almost entirely 
from Sirdjganj, which in the four months sent out ^28, 450 ; while 
Bijitpur came next with only ^80. These exports were chiefly 
consigned to Maimansinh, Rangpur, Jalpiigurf, Bogri, and Kuch 
Behar. The importing marts of Dhipirf, Bijitpur, and Pibni were 
supplied from the railway station of JCushtii in Nadiyi, and 
Chindiikoni, Mathuri, and Sirijganj from Goilandi in Farfdpur. 

Salt. — The imports of salt by native boats during the six months 
amounted to 227,226 maunds, ox 8353 tons; the exports, to r 49,95 5 
maunds, or 55r 3 tons, thus leaving a balance for local consumption 
of 77,271 maunds, or 2840 tons, or a little more than one-third of 
the total importation. These figures may be compared with those 
shown in the Government Resolution on ‘The Boat Traffic of 
Bengal,’ dated 18th October 1875. It is there stated that during 
the year 1874 the District of Pibni received altogether by various 
river routes 572,093 maunds or 21,033 tons of salt, a quantity second 
only to that imported into Dacca. Of this total, 53 per cent came 
round by the Calcutta canals, and almost all the remainder up the 
Mitibhingi. 

Trade or Sirajganj. — The following account of the trade of 
Sirijganj is mainly derived from an article published in The 
Statistical Reporter for February 1876. 

The principal exports from Sirijganj are jute, oil-seeds, tobacco, 
and gunnies. The gunnies are manufactured by the Sirijganj 
Jute Company (Limited) at its factory at Michimpur; the jute, 
oil -seeds, and tobacco are supplied to the Sirijganj mart by 
the numerous small bds&rs situated along the banks of the 
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Brihmaputra (Jamund) and Tistd, in the Districts of Pdbnd, Mai- 
raansinh, Bogrd, Godlpdrd, Kuch Behar, and Jalpdiguri. ‘This 
country produce/ writes the author of the article above referred to 
‘is bought from the rayats (cultivators) at the local markets, by 
petty dealers called bepdris, and is brought down by them in small 
boats of from 80 to 300 maunds (3 to n tons) burden. The 
cultivators who live near enough to the town bring in their crops 
themselves in village boats, thus saving the bepdrlf profits. At 
Sirdjganj, the produce is bought up by traders in direct com- 
munication with Calcutta. It is then transferred to large boats of 
500 maunds or 18 tons burden and upwards, or to steamers which 
ply to Calcutta and Godlandd. On the return journey, these 
boats and steamers bring up salt, piece-goods, iron, and brass- 
ware, which are transhipped into small boats at Sirdjganj, and sent 
up-stream in exchange for the jute, seeds, and tobacco. The 
balance of this trade is in favour of Sirdjganj as against Calcutta, 
and it has to be adjusted by the import of a large sum in silver. 
The Bank of Bengal, with a local agency at Sirdjganj, obtains the 
surplus revenue of Rangpur, Bogrd, and Maimansinh, to enable it 
to settle these necessary payments. This is a general description 
of the part played by Sirdjganj in the trade between Calcutta and 
the villages of this part of Bengal. It has, moreover, a trade with 
Assam, to which it sends rice ; with Sylhet, from which it receives 
lime ; and with some other Districts/ 

Jute Exports by Steamers . — The most 'important staple of the 
Sirdjganj trade is jute, but it is impossible to state the comparative 
amount imported and exported by steamer and country boats. 
The statistics on p. 340 show the information available as regards 
the jute trade by native boats. During the six months from Sep- 
tember to December 1875, the total imports of jute into Sirdjganj 
by country boat amounted to 1,322,768 maunds, or 48,631 tons, 
all of which was intended for re-exportation to Calcutta. The ex- 
ports of jute by steamer from Sirdjganj were in 1871-72, 1,241,300 
maunds f or 45,636 tons; in 1872-73, 1,508,900 maunds, or 55,474 
tons; in 1873-74, 1,290,483 maunds , or 47,444 tons; in 1874-75, 
631,416 maunds , or 23,214 tons. 

The writer of the article in The Statistical Reporter thus ex- 
plains the falling off in the jute exports of 1874-75 : — ‘The average 
exports by steamer of the three previous years had been about 
13^ likhs of maunds , or 49,632 tons; that of 1874-75 was under 
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6} Idkhs of maunds, or 23,897 tons; and there was a similar, 
and almost equal, decrease in the registered exports by country 
boat The jute trade of Sirdjganj shrank to half its former size. 
This was caused, in a small degree only, by the general slack- 
ness of business of this kind, the decrease in the export of jute 
from Calcutta during that year having been inconsiderable. It is 
clear that the jute which was formerly brought to Sirdjganj for sale 
must have, during 1874-75, been despatched by other routes. It 
is believed that this diversion was caused by the adaptation of 
the trade to the new conditions which have prevailed since the 
opening of the Godlandd Railway. It is now more convenient for 
the traders at the smaller marts to despatch their jute to Calcutta 
direct, without first bringing it to Sirdjganj. There are a number of 
such marts on the river Phriljhdr, which passes within six miles of 
Sirdjganj, and it was noticed that during 1874-75 their business 
was increasing. Though so close to the great emporium, they are 
outside its system, and never send jute to it ; and many of the more 
distant marts have also commenced to set up an independent trade. 
This movement has been at last temporarily checked by the 
destruction of the Godlandd spur. The small boats which frequent 
the minor bdzdrs can no longer lie safely at Godlandd, and it is 
therefore necessary to incur the additional cost of transferring 
their cargo to large boats at Sirdjganj. Much jute is also kept 
away from Sirdjganj by the establishment of a steam jute-press at 
Subankhdli, a neighbouring place on the Maimansinh bank of the 
Brdhmaputra. Jute is taken to the press in hanks, and there 
packed into bales, ready for immediate export to England.’ 

‘The bulk of the jute brought to Sirdjganj comes from 
Maimansinh, Rangpur, Bogrd, and Godlpdrd Districts, arranged in 
order according to the amount which they respectively send. It 
is brought to the Sirdjganj mart made up loosely in hanks, and 
before being sent to Calcutta is packed in drums. This is done 
partly for convenience in carriage, mainly to prevent theft on the 
way. As these drums have to be reopened in Calcutta, where the 
jute is pressed into bales for export from India, this drumming 
represents a charge which might be avoided if there were jute 
screws at Sirdjganj. . . . The cost of making up the hanks into 
drums is set down by the Jute Commissioners at from Rs. 3. 2. o to 
Rs. 4 per hundred maunds. Taking the cheaper rate,' and estimat- 
ing the jute so packed at or near Sirdjganj at 25 Idkhs of maunds , 
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or qi 9 qi2 tons, we find that Rs. 780,000 (^£78,000) is annually 
wasted on ihis intermediate process, which would be saved if the 
hanks could be in the first instance made up into bales. There 
are two practical difficulties in the way of setting up such presses, 
both of which may be overcome. A site has to be found accessible 
to the jute boats at all seasons of the year, and the reputation of 
the new brand has to be established in the European market.’ 

The jute when packed into drums is sent to Calcutta either by 
country boat, by steamer vid the Sundarbans, or by steamer to 
Godlandd, and thence by rail to Calcutta. 

The steamers vid the Sundarbans take eight or nine days ; the 
Godlandd route occupies two ; the country boats take somewhat 
less than thirty days. Freights by rail and by steamer are nominally 
the same, but the steamer uses a larger maund of 82^ pounds ; 
the railway, one of 80 pounds. Those who ship by through 
steamers vid the Sundarbans escape the chance of loss when cargo 
is shifted at Godlandd from the vessels to the rail ; they get delivery 
at Calcutta in a more convenient part of the town, and they say 
they are treated with more liberality when any part of the jute is dam- 
aged or missing. These advantages are weighed against the greater 
speed of the railway. In 1873-74, the steamers took sj Idkhs of 
maunds , or 20,221 tons, against 7^ Idkhs of maunds , or 26,654 tons, 
sent by rail. The competition between the railway and country boats 
is regulated by several considerations. In neither case is the freight 
fixed, that by boats varying from Rs. 19. 8. o to Rs. 35 per 100 
maunds ; that by rail and the railway steamer varying from 5 to 
11 dnnds a maund \ The average rate by rail is about 7 
a nnds, and by boat 4 dnnds a maund ; in boats, also, the Sirdj- 
ganj maund of 84*10 lb. is used, while on the railway the 
maund of 80 lbs. is adopted. It is, besides, customary for the 
boatmen to take more than the nominal consignment, and a 
thousand - maund boat thus carries about eleven hundred 
maunds. The following estimate of the cost of conveying 1100 
maunds of jute from Sirdjganj to Calcutta by country boat is 
given in The Statistical Reporter:— 1 Freight, at 4 dnnds per nominal 
maund 9 Rs. 250 ; pilot-boat, Rs. 25 ; servant in charge of the jute, 
Rs. 10; insurance at 2J per cent., Rs. 75 ; loss on re-sale of mats, 
Rs. 4. 8. o : total, Rs. 364. 8. o. When jute is sent by boat, it is 
usual to provide the purchase-money by bills drawn at thirty days ; 
and when it is sent by rail, by bills drawn at three days. For the 
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cost of iioo maunds of jute, the difference between the rates at 
which these bills can be obtained is Rs. xi. 4. o; and this amount, 
added to the boat expenses, makes a total of Rs. 375. 12. o for the 
transmission of 1100 maunds of jute, against Rs. 483. 2. o, the 
ordinary railway freight for the same amount. The railway is, how- 
ever, preferred by the poorer traders, who are not trusted by the 
insurance offices, and who cannot themselves bear the risk. It 
is also used extensively by all persons in a rising market, when the 
object is to get the fibre delivered before a fall. The dislike felt to 
storing jute in Calcutta helps the railway. The fibre is kept in 
the interior until it is urgently wanted, and then it must be sent 
by the quickest route.' 

‘ The Trade in Oilseeds has fluctuated greatly. In 1871-72 
the exports by steamer were 116,200 maunds , or 4272 tons; in 
1872-73 they fell to 34.100 maunds , or 1254 tons; in 1873-74 
they rose again to 54,666 maunds, or 2010 tons; and in 1874-75 
they fell to 20,700 maunds , or 761 tons. This collapse cannot, like 
the decline in the jute traffic by steamer, be attributed to a diversion 
of the oil-seed carrying trade from steamers to country boats, for 
there has been a decrease in the boat traffic also, as registered on 
the Mdtdbhdngd river and in the Calcutta canals.' The explanation 
given in The Statistical Reporter for November 1875 is, that ‘the 
Franco-Prussian war having interfered with the supplies of seed 
from Germany, and from certain parts of Russia via Germany, 
which usually supply the English market, an extraordinary demand 
sprang up for Indian produce. This demand became so great that 
the ordinary precautions in the selection and shipment of the seeds 
were neglected, and in many cases the consignments arrived in 
England damp and worthless. Heavy losses ensued, and the trade 
became alarmed ; and, from whatever cause, the Eastern Bengal 
oil-seeds were viewed with especial disfavour. . . . The oil-seed 
exported from Sirdjganj is nearly all that of the mustard plant Of 
linseed there is a small quantity ; of til very little. It is brought 
from Pdbnd, Maimansinh, and Assam in large quantities, and in 
small quantities from Bogrd and Rangpur. It arrives in bulk, and 
is generally packed in bags at Sirdjganj, though sometimes it is 
forwarded to its destination in bulk.’ 

Export of Tobacco . — ‘The tobacco trade of Sirajganj has 
been steadily growing. In 1871-72 the exports of tobacco by 
steamer were 17,600 maunds , or 647 tons; in 1872-73, 43,200 
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mounds, or 1588 tons; in 1873-74, 51,255 mounds, ox 1884 tons; 
in 1874-75, they reached 80,969 mounds, or 2970 tons. There is 
also a considerable trade by country boats, 10,646 mounds or 391 
tons having been entered in the local register as passing down- 
stream from Sirdjganj during the month of September 1875. The 
tobacco plant is grown in Pdbni for home use only, and the exports 
consist of supplies sent by other Districts. In September 1875 there 
were registered as received from Rangpur 11,059 mounds, or 407 
tons; from Kuch Behar, 3326 mounds, or 122 tons; from Jalpdi- 
guri, 447 mounds, or i6£ tons; from Maimansinh, 624 mounds, or 
23 tons; from Rdjshdhi, 350 mounds, or 13 tons.’ 

Gunny. — ‘ Next to raw jute, manufactured jute (gunnies) is the 
largest of the Sirdjganj exports. There were exported in 1871-72, 
80,000 mounds, or 2941 tons; in 1872-73, 82,100 mounds, or 3018 
tons; in 1873-74, 82,457 mounds, or 3032 tons; in 187475, ,0 4 - 57 ° 
mounds, or 3844 tons. The gunnies are made at the local jute mill, 
which labours under the disadvantage of having to bring its coal up 
from Calcutta. The trade is, however, steadily ini reusing. The 
gunnies are sent by steamer to Godlanild, and thence bv rail to 
Calcutta. Coal for the factory' is brought by country boat during 
the rainy season, the only time at which the mill ran be reached by 
water.’ 

Importation of Salt.—' Of the imports from Calcutta, salt is 
by far the most important. As the trade is in the hands of a 
few men, its amount can be accurately estimated by those en- 
gaged in it, and they consider that it amounts to six lakhs of 
mounds (600,000 mounds , equivalent to 22,059 tons). In 1874, 
572,093 mounds or 21,033 tons of salt were registered on the 
Nadiyi rivers and Calcutta canals as destined for l’dbnd Distric t, 
which includes Sirijganj. The imports by steamer were only 
21,590 mounds or 794 tons in 1873-74, ‘ in( l to 16,334 mourns 

or 601 tons in 1874-75- 11 is saitl that the rallway bas s,nrc * uc ‘ 
ceeded in attracting a greater portion of this cargo. In September, 
67,330 mounds or 2475 tons of salt were registered as sent to birij 
ganj. Taking the usual average of consumption, 4? sen or about 
9 lbs. a head per annum, it will be seen that more than five- 
millions of persons must be supplied with salt through Sirdjganj. 
The following figures show the amount of salt sent to the several 
Districts from Sirfjganj during September 1875 Rangpur, 24,951 
mounds, or 917 tons; Maimansinh, 15,287 mounds, or 562 tons; 
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Bogrd, 6054 mounds , or 223 tons ; Godlpdrd, 5365 mounds , or 197 
tons; Kuch Behar, 4836 mounds, or 178 tons; Jalpdigurf, 1358 
mounds, or 50 tons; Gauhdtf, 331 mounds, or 12 tons; Rdjshdhf, 
255 mounds , or 9*4 tons; Dindjpur, 183 mounds f or 6*8 tons; 
Sylhet, 105 mounds , or 3*9 tons. 

* The Importations of Piece-goods by steamer were 29,900 
mounds or 1099 tons in 1873-74, and 34,425 mounds or 1266 tons 
in 1874-75. On account of its great value, cargo of this sort is 
seldom sent by country boats, so that the above figures nearly 
represent the whole trade. In the year 1869-70, the total imports 
of piece-goods were ascertained to be 28,500 mounds, or 1048 tons, 
so that there has been a slight increase during the last five years. 
The following statement shows the value of piece-goods exported 
up-stream from Sirdjganj during the months of September and Oc- 
tober: — to Maimansinh, Rs. 52,282, or ^5228, 4s. od. ; Rangpur, 
Rs. 13,745, or ,£1374, ios. od. ; Godlpdrd, Rs. 2750, or ^275; 
Bogrd, Rs. 1831, or ^183, 2s. od. ; Kuch Behar, Rs. 300, or ^30. 

‘It is clear that Sirdjganj does not distribute piece-goods over 
an area as wide as that which it supplies with salt.* 

Miscellaneous Imports . — ‘Coal is imported from Calcutta for 
the Sirdjganj jute mills. In 1873-74, 25,344 mounds or 932 
tons were received by steamer; and it is estimated that about 
80,000 mounds or 2941 tons are received yearly by steamer and 
country boats. Of iron, 4440 mounds or 163 tons arrived by 
steamer in 1873-74, and 6318 mounds ox 232 tons in 1874-75; a 
great part of this is forwarded to Godlpdrd, Bogrd, Rangpur, and 
Maimansinh. The imports of brass by steamer were 720 mounds 
or 26J tons in 1873-74, and 1189 mounds or 44 tons in 1874-75.’ 

Balance of Trade . — ‘ As the exports exceed in value the 
imports, a sum has to be sent up from Calcutta in cash to adjust 
the balance. Inquiries were made by the Bank of Bengal, before 
establishing a branch at Sirdjganj, to ascertain what this sum 
amounted to on the average ; and it was found to be Rs. 5,300,000, 
or ^530,000. In 1874-75 the sum imported was Rs. 5,198,000, 
or ^£5 19,800, according to the calculation of the Bank Agent; 
and of this, Rs. 1,100,000, or ;£i 10,000, was re-exported by the 
Bank or by Government, leaving Rs. 4,098,000, or ^409,800, as the 
amount which was paid to settle the favourable balance. This large 
sum goes to the rayots of this part of the country, after they 
have bought all the foreign commodities they consume, — salt, iron, 
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brass, cotton goods, and so forth. It constitutes the fund from 
which rents are paid and the revenue is discharged.' 

Through Trade. — ‘ Reference has hitherto been made to 
Sirijganj only as an outpost of the Calcutta trade, collecting to a 
centre the country produce destined for the metropolis, and dis- 
tributing the Calcutta exports destined for the country. It has, 
however, relations with some places which do not come under 
this classification. It supplies a good deal of the goods consumed 
by the Bengal coolies on the tea estates of Assam. Thus, in the 
year 1873-74 it exported by steamer to Assam 184,949 mounds or 
6800 tons of rice, 3683 mounds or 135 tons of gram and other 
grains, and 1701 maunds or 62^ tons of sundries, mostly coolie 
stores. Sirijganj also does a large business in cocoa-nuts. In 
the month of September it received 199,780 cocoa-nuts from 
Bengal, of which 25,600 came from Dacca, 1 1,500 from Jcssor, 
9800 from Faridpur, 23,000 from Noikhili, 13,700 from Tipperah, 
and 3500 from Kumilli. These cocoa-nuts were despatched from 
Sirijganj to Goilpiri, Kuch Behar, Jalpiiguri, Rangpur, Bogri, Rij- 
shihf, Dinijpur, and Maimansinh. Lime is received at Sirdjganj 
in large quantities from Sylhet, and there is a considerable trade 
in oil, fuel, betel-nuts, sugar, and spices.’ 

Boat Census. — ‘The municipal committee of the town have twice 
taken a boat census of Sirijganj, in order to find out how many 
boats are in the harbour when trade is brisk, what they contain, and 
whence they come. On the 31st August 1873, 1436 boats were 
found; on the 4th September 1874 there were 1185 boats. The 
total amount of goods in the boats on the first occasion was 162,000 
maunds , or 5956 tons; on the second, 195,000 maunds, ox 7169 
tons. About a likh of maunds (3676 tons) of jute formed the 
greater part of the stock both in 1873 and in 1874/ 

Sirdjganj Traders. — ‘There are now at Sirijganj six European 
firms, or branch firms, and an agency of the Bank of Bengal has 
been established there. Their principal rivals are not natives of 
this province, but foreigners from Mirwir. These Mirwiris, or 
Kiyis as they are called, form a trading community with corre- 
spondents along the whole line of the Brahmaputra river, as far as 
Debrugarh in Upper Assam. They are honest, frugal, diligent, and 
even enterprising, though but little educated. With more know- 
ledge they would make excellent traders. As it is, they seem to be, 
with the Europeans, ousting the Bengalis from the profits of the 
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inland trade. The Bengalis who engage in traffic at Sirdjganj gene- 
rally belong to the caste of Shdhis, and some of them are very 
intelligent They are not, however, so united among themselves as 
the Kiyis. They do not trust each other so much, and in specula- 
tion they are timid.’ 

The table on the opposite page shows the amount of steamer traffic 
between Sirdjganj and Calcutta during the four years 1871-72, 
1872-73, 1873-74, and 1874-75. 

Capital. — The money accumulated in Pdbnd District, owing to 
the value of the exports being in excess of that of the imports, is 
chiefly employed in trade ; and a considerable sum is, the Collector 
reported in 1871, invested in building and fitting out boats. The 
current rates of interest are as follow: — (a) in small transactions, 
when jewellery or some other article is given in pawn as security, 
half an dnnd per rupee per month, or 37^ per cent, per annum ; (b) 
in large transactions, with a mortgage upon moveable property, 
nearly as high ; (f) in large transactions, with a mortgage on im- 
moveable property, 20 per cent, per annum; (d) in the case of 
small loans to cultivators on their personal security, half an dnnd 
per rupee per month, or 37 £ per cent, per annum ; where the lender 
has a lien upon the crops, the interest charged is the same as for 
loans on personal security, unless the borrower assigns a specific 
share of the crop for payment ; (e) when a man purchases an 
estate, from 10 to 12 per cent, per annum is considered a very 
good return on the outlay. 

There is a branch of the Bank of Bengal in the town of Sirdjganj. 
The Collector reports that many of the large native mercantile firms 
in that town also engage in banking ; and advancing money to small 
traders, to speculators in boats, and even to professional native 
money-lenders. Any loans, however large, can be obtained by 
landholders who are able to give good security ; small advances are 
made throughout the District by shopkeepers, who generally com- 
bine money-lending with trading operations. 

Imported Capital. — The only industries in the District conducted 
wholly or in part by European agency, or with European capital, 
arc the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, the manufacture of 
jute, and the trade in this staple. The jute factory near Sirdjganj has 
already been noticed under the head of Manufactures, p. 331. It was 
established by Mr. Barry, who was for some time Deputy Magistrate at 

[Sentence continued on page 352. 
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Sirdjganj, and subsequently Member of Parliament for Cork. ‘ Mr. 
Barry,’ the Collector reports, ’resigned Government service in order 
to open a general commission business, and to work some hand screws 
which he had constructed to compress jute for exportation. On his 
return to Europe, he sold the good-will of his business to a company, 
which he promoted with the object of erecting a factory for weaving 
and spinning jute. In April 1867 the affairs of the company were 
put into the hands of liquidators, as there were no funds to complete 
the building of the factory. A new association, called the Siidjganj 
Jute Company (Limited), purchased the works and other assets, 
which had originally cost .£78,000, for £16,500. The capital ofthe 
new company was fixed at £65,000, and the total capital introduced 
by the factory into the Subdivision, up to 1871, may be estimated 
at £ 9 °i° 00 ' During the changes in proprietorship the construction 
of the works went on, and they were opened in October 1869. The 
building contains 15,000 hundredweight of iron, and 500,000 
cubic feet of brickwork. The spinning and weaving is per- 
formed by steam power in the ordinary English method, and under 
the supervision of a European superintendent and European 
mechanics. Women and children are employed extensively in the 
higher work, and about 1 200 hands of all descriptions are engaged. 
The principal manufacture consists of gunny bags, which are pressed 
and sent by steamer to Calcutta.’ As already stated, 80,000 mounds 
or 2941 tons of gunnies were exported by steamer to Calcutta in 
1871-72, 82,100 mounds or 3018 tons in 1872-73,82,457 mounds or 
3032 tons in 1873-74, and 104,570 mounds or 3844 tons in 1874-75. 
The Subdivisional officer estimates the value of the gunnies exported 
in 1874-75 at Rs. 1,202,555, or £120,255, 10s. od. 

An account of the indigo industry in the District has been already 
given under the head of Manufactures on page 330. 

Institutions or Societies.— Apart from the Brdhma Samdj, 
already noticed on page 288, and the Government schools (pp. 
360-364) and dispensaries (pp. 375-376). no public institution 
exists in the District. Attached to the Pdbnd Government English 
School, there is a library containing a considerable number of English 
and Bengali books, and several English and vernacular newspapers 
are also subscribed for. 

Newspapers.— The only newspapers that have been published 
within the present limits of the District are the Desk hitaishini of 
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Sirfjganj, and the Jndn bikdshini of Chitmahar. The Desh- 
hitaishini , or Well-Wisher of the Country, was in for 

several years, but ceased to appear about the close of the year 1874. 
Its tone was favourable to the large landowners of the District, and 
such influence as it possessed was exerted against the rayats in their 
struggle with the taminddrs. Its circulation was always very small, 
and its influence weak. The Jndn bikdshini , or Publisher of 
Knowledge, had a shorter life than the Desk hitaishini. 

Income. — According to the Income-tax returns for 1870-71, the 
total amount of incomes exceeding Rs. 500 or £50 per annum 
was approximately ,£232,600. The amount of Income tax realized 
in that year, with the rate of assessment at an average rate of 3J 
per cent, on incomes above £ 50, was £7269. In the following 
year the rate of the tax was reduced to per cent., and the 
minimum of the incomes liable to assessment raised to Rs. 750, or 
£75. The amount of tax realized in 1871-72 was £1499, 8s. od. 
The total number of incomes assessed in 1870-71, or, in other 
words, the number of annual incomes above £50 each, was 2048. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — The District was constituted in 
May 1832. Its total revenue from that date till the 31st March 
1833 was £1700, 16s. od. ; its expenditure during the same period 
being only £480, 2s. od. In 1850-51 the revenue amounted to 
£3*i4°4» 6s - od., and the expenditure to £10,231, i6s>. od. In 
1870-71 the actual revenue was £53,855, ns. iod., and the civil 
expenditure £22,716, 17s. 9d. 

The balance sheet on the following page exhibits in detail the net 
revenue and expenditure of the District for the year 1870-71, after 
omitting all items of deposit and account not representing actual 
income or expenditure. 

The Land Tax and Subdivision of Estates. — In the year 
1837, there were 896 estates on the District rent-roll, held by 1691 
registered proprietors or coparceners, who paid a total land revenue of 
£34,118, 8s. od.; equivalent to an average payment of £38, is. 7d. 
from each estate, and £20, 3s. 6|d. from each individual pro- 
prietor or coparcener. By 1850, the number of estates had in- 
creased to 1048, and the number of registered proprietors to 1798, 
subject to the payment of a total land revenue of £35,401, 16s. od.; 
equivalent to an average payment of £33, 15s. 7$d. from each 
estate, and £19, 13s. 9$d. from each proprietor. By 1870-71 the 

[Sentence continued' on page 355. 
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number of estates on the rent-roll had decreased, owing to transfers 
of area to neighbouring Districts, while there was an increase in 
the number bf proprietors. The total number of estates was 876, 
held by 2003 registered proprietors or coparceners. The current land 
revenue paid by these 2003 proprietors amounted to ,£31,763, 
making an average payment of £36, 5s. 2$d from each estate,’ and 
£15, 17s. ijd. from each proprietor. Of the 876 estates on the 
rent-roll in 1870-71, 621 were subject to the payment of land 
revenue of under £10, 242 to more than £10 each but 
under £500 each, and 13 to above £500 each. Of the 
2003 proprietors and coparceners of these estates, 1008 paid a 
land revenue of under £10 each, 890 more than £10 but 
less than £500, and 105 above £500 each. According 
to the latest return submitted to the Board of Revenue, giving 
statistics corrected up to the 31st March 1875, it appears that the 
total area paying land revenue to the Pdbnd Collcctorate was at that 
date 1318 square miles 632 acres. Since then a small number of 
estates, situated within the criminal jurisdiction of other Districts, 
but which formerly paid their revenue to Pdbnd, have been removed 
from the rent-roll; while in a larger number of cases, estates situated 
within the jurisdiction of the Magistrate of Pdbnd, but paying land 
revenue to the Collectors of Rdjshdhi and Maimansinh, have been 
placed on the rent-roll of Pdbnd District. At present (March 1876), 
the Pdbnd Collector receives land revenue from an approximate area 
of 1474 square miles 386 acres. The area under the jurisdiction of 
the Magistrate is, however, 1838 square miles ; and it follows, there- 
fore, that estates situated within the criminal jurisdiction of this 
District, comprising a total area of 363 square miles 254 acres, pay 
their land revenue to other Collectors. 

Magisterial, Civil, and Revenue Courts. — In 1832, the year in 
which the District was formed, there was only x Magisterial Court in 
Pdbnd. The number of Civil and Revenue Courts was 3 ; but not 
even one Covenanted Officer was stationed in the District throughout 
the year. In 1850 there were 2 Magisterial Courts, 5 Civil and 
Revenue Courts, and 1 Covenanted Officer at work throughout the 
year. By 1862, the number of Magisterial Courts had been increased 
to 9, and the Civil and Revenue Courts to 25 ; but there was still only 
one Covenanted Officer in the District In 1869 the Magisterial 
Courts were still 9 in number; there were only 12 Civil and 
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Revenue Courts, but the average number of Covenanted Officers at 
work throughout the year had increased to 4. 

Rent Suits. — The number of rent cases under the provisions 
of Act x. of 1859, or laws based on Act x., is as follows: — In 
1861-62, 5286 original suits were instituted, and 843 miscellaneous 
applications were made; in 1862-63, the original suits decreased to 
3473, but the miscellaneous applications increased to 1170. By 
1866-67, the number of original suits had diminished to less than 
one-half of the total in 1862-63, hut the miscellaneous applications 
had more than doubled : the original suits instituted in 1866-67 
were 1594, and the number of miscellaneous applications 2755. In 
1868-69, *841 original suits were instituted, and the number of 
miscellaneous applications was 2519. 

Police. — For police purposes, Pdbnd District is divided into the 
following eight police circles (thdnds) (1) Pdbnd, (2) Duldi, (3) 
Mathurd and Chdtmahar in the Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision, 
(5) Shdhzddpur, (6) Ulldpdrd, (7) Sirdjganj, and (8) Rdiganj in the 
Sirdjganj Subdivision. There are also the following thirteen out- 
posts : — Atdikuld and Arankhold, subordinate to the police station 
of Pdbnd; Hdndidl and Faridpur, subordinate to Chdtmahar; 
Sujdnagar and Khetupdrd, subordinate to Duldi ; Mdldah and 
Berd, subordinate to Mathurd ; Supgdchhd, subordinate to Sirdjganj ; 
Chauhdli and Mdnpur, subordinate to Shdhzddpur ; and Pdngdsi 
and Tdrds, subordinate to Rdiganj. The present police force of the 
District consists of three distinct bodies, namely, the regular or 
District police ; a municipal police for the protection of the towns 
of Pdbnd and Sirdjganj ; and a village watch or rural police. The 
strength and cost of maintenance of each of these bodies is as 
follows : — 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 187 a : — 2 superior European officers, maintained at a total 
salary of Rs. 900 a month, or j£io8o a year ; 5 subordinate officers 
on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or £ 120 a year 
each, and 54 officers on less than Rs. 100 a month, or £120 a year, 
maintained at a total cost, for both classes of subordinate officers, 
of Rs. 2035 a month, or ^2442 a year, or an average pay of 
Rs. 3 4 *. 7 - *0 a month, or ^41, 7s- 9^- a year for each subordinate 
officer ; and 259 foot police constables, maintained at a total cost 
of Rs. 1712 a month, or ^2054, 8s. od. a year, or an average pay 
of Rs. 6. 9. 9 a month, or £j, 18s. 7A a year for each man. The 
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other expenses connected with the District police are — a sum of 
Rs. 150 a month, or j£i8o a year, as travelling expenses for the 
District Superintendent and Assistant District Superintendent; 
Rs. 207. 6. 8 a month, or ^248, 18s. od. a year, for pay and travel- 
ling allowances of their establishments ; and Rs. 1335. 4. o a month, 
or ^1602, 6s. od. a year, for contingencies and all other expenses, 
bringing up the total cost of the regular police in I*£bn£ District in 
1872 to Rs. 6339. 10. 8 a month, or £ 7607, 12s. od. a year, and 
its total strength to 320 men of all ranks. The area of Pibnl 
District is returned in the Census Report at 1966 square miles, 
and the total population was ascertained by the Census of 1872 
to be 1,211,594 persons. According to these figures, the total 
strength of the regular police is one man to every 6-14 square miles 
of the District area, or one man to every 3786 of the population. The 
annual cost of maintenance is equal to Rs. 38. 1 1. 2 or £i, 17 s - 4 < 1 » 
per square mile of area, or 1 dnnd or i^d. per head of the 
population. 

The Municipal Police at the end of 1872 consisted of a force 
of 6 officers and 89 men, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 538. 1. 4 
a month, or ^ 645, 14s. od. a year. According to the Report of 
the Inspector-General of Police, the total town population protected 
by the municipal police is 37*7 1 5» there is, therefore, one 
policeman to every 397 inhabitants. The cost of the municipal 
police in 1872, as compared with the town population, was 2 dnnds 
8 pie or 4d. per head of the population. 

The Rural Police, or village watch, in 1872 numbered 2803 
men, maintained by the villagers at an estimated cost of Rs. 76*235 
or ^7623, 10s. od. ; there is, therefore, one watchman to every 70 
of a square mile of area, or one to every 43 * of the population. 
Each village watchman has, on an average, charge of 7 1 houses, and 
receives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 2. 4* 3 ® month, 

or £ 2 , 14s. 5d. a year. . 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal 
or town police, and the rural constabulary, the machinery for 
protecting person and property in Pdbni District consisted at the 
end of 1872 of a total force of 3218 officers and men, equivalent 
to an average of one man to every '6r of a square mile as compared 
with the area, or one man to every 376 souls as compared With 
the population. The aggregate cost of maintaining this force in 
187a amounted to Rs. 13,230. 10. 8 a month, or a total for the 
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year of .£15,876, 16s. od., equal to a charge of Rs. 80. 13. 1 or 
^8, is. 6d per square mile of area, or a dnnds 1 pU or 3 Ad. p er 
head of the population. p 

Criminal Statistics.— During the year 187a, a8io cognisable 

cases (those in which the police may arrest without a warrant) were 
reported to the police, of which 883 were discovered to be false 
Convictions were obtained in 419 cases, or ai 74 per cent, of the 
true cases; the number of persons convicted being 587, or 1 
to every 2064 of the population. Of non-cognisable cases, 3053 
were instituted, in which process issued against a86o persons, of 
whom 913, or 31-92 per cent., were convicted ; the proportion of 
persons convicted of non-cognisable offences being 1 to every 1327 
of the population. 1 J ' 

Excluding cases reported as false, the total number of cognisable 
and non-cognisable offences investigated in Pdbni District in 
1 72 was 4980, in which 1500 persons were convicted, or one 
person convicted of an offence of one class or the other to every 
807 of the District population. J 

J“ L ?ir S l' CS r ln l8S7 S8, the first >’ ear ^ which materials 
are available, the daily average number of prisoners in the Pibn i 

jail was 147, the total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial 

dUc^L ^ dUri " 8 thC >ear bdnfi ,04 °- The P risoners 

discharged in that year were classified as follows :-Transfeired, 

th twi T ' 7 l° ’ CSCaped ’ 2 J d!ed ’ 15 : total « 891* In 1860-61, 
he a, 1 returns show a daily average number of 195 prisoners; the 

total admissions during >he year being r S oi. The discharges were 

i 2 ;r sf r;;r: ' T fT ci> 86s; . cscai,ed ’ ^ total, 

numVr n r 8 - ’ the dai y . average . jai1 P°P ulati on was 186 ; the total 
prisoners admitted during the year being 973. The dis- 

" 3 ; »■»; w 

in 1857-58, the proportion of prisoners admitted to the jail 
hospital amounted to 131-97 per cent., and the deaths to 15, or 
1020 per cent, of the average jail population. In 1860-61 the 
admissions to the hospital amounted to 83-58 per cent., and the 

?8« th“ Id ° r 5 PCT ° f thC aVCrage j3il P°P«'«ion. In 
. 7 ’ thL d “ 1,ssl °ns to the jail hospital rose to 299-46 per cent 

p;:i d r hs wcre on,y * ° r ~ * * -u. ^ 

The average cost per prisoner in Pibnd jail, including rations 
establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and ail other 
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charges, except the prison police guard, is returned as follows ; — In 
1854-55, it amounted to Rs. 36. 7. 4, or ^3, 12s. ird. per prisoner ; 
in 1857-58, to Rs. 37. 8. 8, or £3, 15s. id. per prisoner; in t86o-6i, 
to Rs. 31. 13. 1, ot£z, 3s. 7d. per prisoner ; and in 1870, to Rs. 52. 

1. 9, or £5, 4s. ad. per prisoner. The cost of the jail police guard 
in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 14. 6. 1, or^i, 8s. gd. per 
prisoner, making a gross charge to Government of Rs. 66. 7. 10, or 
£6, 12s. 1 id. per prisoner. The Inspector-General of Jails, irihis 
Report for 1870, returns the total cost in that year of the Pibni 
jail and lock-ups at Sinijganj and Kumdrkhdll 1 at ^1252, 15s. ad., 
not including the cost of alterations and repairs. Excluding also 
the pay of the jail police guard, which is included in the police 
budget of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to ^£1023, is. 6d. 

Jail Manufactures. —In 1854-55, the receipts arising from the 
sale of jail manufactures, together with the value of stock remaining 
on hand at the end of the year, amounted to ,£188, 9s. 8d., and 
the charges to £66, 14s. 2d., showing an excess of receipts over 
charges of £ 1 a 1, 15s. 6d. ; the average earnings of each prisoner 
employed on manufactures amounted to Rs 19. 15- 4 . ° r £■» 
19s. 1 id. In 1857-58, the total receipts amounted to £123. 17s. 7 d., 
and the charges to £53, 3s- 2d., leaving a profit of £70, 14s. sd. ; 
average earning by each prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 18. 

2. 1, or £1, 1 6s. 3d. In 1860-61, the receipts amounted to£i33, 
8s. id., and the charges to £62, 4s. 6d., leaving a surplus or profit 
of £1 1 , 3s. 7d.; average earning by each prisoner engaged in 
manufactures, Rs. 9. 2. 0, or 18s. 3d. In 1870, the total credits 
arising from jail manufactures amounted to ^ 7 ° 7 > IS * 1 •» an t e 
total debits to £386, 17 s. ud., leaving a surplus or profit of 
£tto, 3s. ad. ; average earning by each prisoner engaged in 
manufactures, Rs. 56. 2. 8, or £5, 12s. 4<1 Deducting the profits 
derived from prison labour from the cost of the jail, the net cost 
of the Pdbni jail and lock-ups in 1870 (exclusive of the i>olice 

guard) amounted to £702, 18s. 4d. 

In 1872, the statistics of Pabni jail and the lock-up at Sirdjganj 
were as follow:— The daily average number of civil prisoners in jail 
was -8o ; under-trial prisoners, 16-22; labouring convicts, 93-33; non- 
labouring convicts, a 1 -02 ; total, i3i '37, of whom 268 were females. 
These figures give one prisoner always in jail to every 9233 o t e 

1 Kumirkbill is no longer within the District of Pabni, the Subdivision having 
been removed in the year 1871* 
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District population, and one female to every 227,268 of the total 
female population. 

The total cost of Pibni jail in 1872, excluding public works, 
manufacture department, and prison guard, amounted to ^£735, 
7s. 2d, or an average of Rs. 55. 15. 6 or ^5, 11s. zid. per head 
of the jail population. The total credits from jail manufactures, 
including the stock remaining on hand at the end of the year, 
amounted in 1872 to ^£424, os. 2d, and the total debits to ,£372, 
7s. 9d., leaving an excess of credits over debits of ^£51, 12s. 5<L 
The actual money cost of the manufacture department during the 
year amounted to ^£27 2, 12s. 4d, and the cash remitted to the 
treasury to ^320, 10s. 7d., leaving an actual cash profit of ^£47, 

1 8s. 3d, or an average earning of Rs. 12. 8. 6 or £ 1, 5s. od. by 
each prisoner engaged in manufactures. Out of 93*33 labouring 
prisoners, 38*22 were employed in manufactures, the remainder 
being either engaged in jail duties or unable to work on account of 
sickness, weakness, or old age. The prisoners actually engaged in 
manufactures, forming 38-22 per cent, of the jail population, were 
distributed as follows : — On gunny weaving, 8-23 ; on gardening, 9*70 ; 
on cloth weaving, *30; on brick making, 8-14; on bamboo, rattan, 
and reed works, 5*92; on oil pressing, 5-07; on grinding flour, 
74; on miscellaneous manufactures, '12 : total, 38-22. 

Educational Statistics. — The tables on pp. 362-363 have 
been compiled from the Annual Reports of the Director of 
Public Instruction. They show, in a comparative form, the Educa- 
tional Statistics of Pdbnd District for the selected years 1856-57, 
1860-61, and 1870-71. It appears that in 1856-57 there were in 
the District only 5 Government and aided schools, attended by a 
total of 508 pupils. By 1860-61, the number of Government and 
aided schools had increased to 9, and the number of pupils to 739. 
By 1870-71 («"*. even before Sir George Campbell’s reforms), the 
Government and aided schools had increased by more than seven 
times, or to 65 such schools, attended by a total of 2775 pupils. 
Of these 65 schools, three were girls’ schools, attended by 64 pupils. 
The cost to Government of the educational institutions in the 
District increased from ^446, os. id. in 1856-57, to ^£5 18, 15s. 3d. 
in 1860-61, and to ,£1572, 19s. sd. in 1870-71. The amount 
derived from fees, subscriptions, and other private sources was 
^310, 18s. ad. in 1856-57, ^373, 7s. 6d. in 1860-61, and ^£1827 
in 1870-71. The total expenditure on Government and aided 
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schools was ^673, 2s. 7A in 1856-57, ,£974, m 6d in 1860-61, 
and ^ 3394 > *s. x °d. in 1870-71. In attendance at the Govern- 
ment and aided schools, the Muhammadans of Pibni, as elsewhere 
in Bengal, are far behind the Hindus. According to the Census of 
1872, the Muhammadans form 69 9 per cent of the District popu- 
lation, but of the pupils attending Government and aided schools 
in 1870-71 only 297, or 1070 per cent were Musalmdn children. 

Sir George Campbell’s Educational Reforms.— Since the year 
1870-71 a great extension of primary education has taken place 
under the system introduced by Sir George Campbell and ex- 
plained in other of my Statistical Accounts. On the 31st March 
1875 diere were 220 aided vernacular schools of the lower class, 
attended by 6886 pupils. The total number of Government and 
aided schools was 276; which were attended by 9701 pupils, of 
whom 6167 were Hindus, 3525 Muhammadans, 8 Christians, and 
1 belonged to none of these religious denominations. Of the 
total of 9701 pupils, 9619 were boys and 82 girls. Taking the area 
of the District at 1838 square miles, as returned by the Boundary 
Commissioner in March 1875, and the population as consisting of 
1,211,594 souls, there is one Government or aided school for every 
67 square miles, and for every 4390 of the population. With a very 
few exceptions, the children at the 2 76 Government and aided schools 
in Pdbnd are under twelve years of age ; and it is therefore possible, 
from the Statistics given by the Census, to determine approximately 
the proportion of boys and girls in the District receiving education 
in those schools. The total number of children under twelve 
years of age in Pdbnd is 426,222, of whom 232,596 are boys and 
193,626 girls. It appears, therefore, that 4*1 per cent of the boys 
and *04 per cent of the girls attend the Government and aided 
schools ; or, if we take boys and girls together, it appears that 2*3 
per cent of the juvenile population are receiving an education in 
schools under Government control. 

The table on page 364, which is taken from the Report of the 
Director of Public Instruction for 1872-73, illustrates the progress in 
the extension of primary instruction which took place in the first 
two years during which the reforms of Sir George Campbell came 
into operation. [ Vide table, p. 364.] 

Postal Statistics. — The tabular statement on p. 365 shows the 
number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and 

[ Sentence continued on page 365. 
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Comparative Statement illustrating the State of Education in Pabna District in the Two Years 

1871-72 and 1872-73. 
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1 Classification 
1 Schools. 


Higher Schools — 
Government, . 
Aided, . . . 

3 

£ 

Middle Schools — 
Government, . 
Aided, . . . 

Unaided, . . 

3 

0 

H 

Primary Schools- 
Government, . 
Aided, . . . 

Unaided, . . 

3 

H 

1 Normal School — 

1 Government, . 

Curls School — 
Aided, . . . 

1 Grand Total, 
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Sentence continued from page 361.] 

despatched through the District post office in the years 1861-63, 
1865-66, and 1870-71 ; it also shows for the same years the income 
and expenditure of the Postal Department in the District In 
1861-62 there was a profit of .£330, 15s. ?d. ; in 1865-66 a loss 
of j£s*St IS - 7^- 5 a 114 * in 1870-71 a profit of j£6o6, 6s. 4<L 

Post Office Statistics. 



i86i-6a. 

1865-66. 

warn 

Received 

De- 

spatched. 

Received 

De- 

spatched 

Received. 

De- 

spatched. 

Letters, .... 
Newspapers, . . 

Parcels 

Books, .... 

Total, . . . 

55.496 

8,922 

2,l8o 

49,888 

188 

474 

61,660 

4.938 

1,468 

53.779 

430 

673 

... 

•32.845 

6,299 

827 

1,056 

Id 

On 

11 

66,598 

50,550! 68,066 

54,882 

141,027 


Proceeds of sale of 
Postage Stamps, 
Cash Collections, . 

Total Receipts, . , 
Total Expenditure, 

£ t- t. 

336 14 3 

254 2 0 

£ r. d. 
3 6 3 • 4 

238 17 8 

£ d. 

703 '4 3 

1932 16 11 

590 16 3 1 601 19 0 

260 0 8 927 0 7 

2636 II 2 1 

2030 4 IO 


Administrative Divisions. — Pdbnd District is divided into the 
two following Subdivisions. The area and population statistics arc 
taken from the Census Report, and refer to the year 1872 ; the 
administrative figures having been supplied in a special return by 
the Collector in 1870. 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision contained in 1872 
an area of 935 square miles, with 1300 villages, 97 »35° houses, 
and a total population of SSS > 0I 9 souls; of whom 185,826 were 
Hindus, 368,949 Muhammadans, 43 Christians, and 201 of other 
denominations ; proportion of Muhammadans to total population, 
66*5 per cent ; proportion of males to total population, 49’5 P cr 
cent ; average number of persons per square mile, 594 > number 

1 Exclusive of receipts from sale of Service Stamps for official correspondence, 
which in 1870-71 amounted to £21, 14s. Sendee Stamps were introduced in 
1866. 
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of villages per square mile, 1*39 ; number of houses per square mile, 
104 ; number of persons per village, 427 ; number of inmates per 
house, 57. The Subdivision consists of the 4 police circles (/ hinds) 
of Pdbnd, Duldi, Mathurd, and Chdtmahar. In 1869 it contained 
11 Magisterial and Revenue Courts, and a total police force of 314 
officers and men. The village watch or rural police in the same 
year numbered 1222 men. The separate cost of the Subdivisional 
administration amounted to ^10,441, 6s. od. 

The Sirajganj Subdivision was established in November 1845. 
It contained in 1872 an area of 1031 square miles, with 1492 
villages, 100,870 houses, and a total population of 656,575 souls, 
of whom 175,488 were Hindus, 478,278 Muhammadans, 55 
Christians, and 2754 belonged to other denominations : proportion 
of Muhammadans to total population, 72-9 per cent.; proportion 
of males to total population, 49 '9 per cent. ; average number of 
persons per square mile, 637 ; number of villages per square mile, 
*‘45 i number of houses per square mile, 98; number of persons 
per village, 440 ; number of inmates per house, 6-5. The Sub- 
division consists of the 4 police circles of Shdhzddpur, Ulldpdra, 
Sirdjganj, and Rdiganj. In 1869 it contained 4 Magisterial and 
Revenue Courts, a police force of 133 officers and men, and a 
village watch of 1018 men. The separate cost of Subdivisional 
administration amounted to ^6380, 8s. od. 

The Subdivision of Kumdrkhdlf, formed in August 1859, was 
removed from Pdbnd District in 1871. It contained in 1869 2 
Magisterial and Revenue Courts, a police force of 82 officers and 
men, and a village watch of 414 men. The separate cost of 
Subdivisional administration amounted to ^3099. 

Fiscal Divisions.— In 1866, the District of Pdbnd (including 
kumdrkhdlf) contained 47 parganAs or Fiscal Divisions. The 
following list, taken from the statistics of the Board of Revenue, 
gives their names, with the number of estates, the land revenue, 
and area of each. As to its untrustworthiness, see post , p. 369 : 

(1) Amirabad : number of estates, 3 ! Government land revenue, 

j£474i 4 s * od. ; area, 9417 acres. 

(2) Atia : 4 estates ; revenue, ^80, 12s. od. ; area, 5571 acres. 

(3) Baju Chappa : 42 estates; revenue, ^1636 ; area, 52,138 
acres. 

(4) Bajuras Mahabatpur : 11 estates; revenue, ^921, 4s. od. ; 
area, 24,677 acres. 
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(5) Bajuras Nazirpur: 17 estates; revenue, ^1518, 8s. od.; 
area, 37,082 acres. 

(6) Barabaju: i estate; revenue, ^15, 10s. od. ; area, 7x9 
acres. 

(7) Belgachhi : is estates; revenue, ^34, 18s. od. ; area, 
967 acres. 

(8) Bhar Fathijancpur : 1 estate ; revenue, £$• 4s. od. ; 
area, 56 acres. 

(9) Brahmapur : 3 estates ; revenue, ^143, 18a od. ; area, 
4591 acres. 

(10) Chaplia Tappa: 4 estates; revenue, ^336, 10s. od. ; 
area, 10,479 acres. 

(11) Dakshin Birahimpur ; 3 estates; revenue, ^1903, 4s. od.; 
area, 37,903 acres. 

(12) Dathia Jahangirpur: 2 estates; revenue, £ 29, 16s. od. ; 
area, 499 acres. 

(13) Gangaput: no estates paying revenue to the Pibni Col- 
lector; area, 1500 acres. 

(14) Gopinathpur: no estates paying revenue to the Pibni 
Collector ; area, 103a acres. 

(15) Hapania: 3 estates ; revenue, ^48, 6s. od. ; area, 2611 
acres. 

(16) if lam pur ; 32 estates; revenue, ,£3831, 6s - °d. ; area, 
61,047 acres. 

(17) Jahangirabad : 23 estates; revenue, ^954, 4s. od. ; area, 
14,685 acres. 

(18) Jporakhi : 2 estates; revenue, jCao, 8s. od. ; area, 706 
acres. 

(19) Kagmari; a estates; revenue, £29, 10s. od.; area, 1605 
acres. 

(20) Katarm ahal : 3 estates; revenue, £29, 6s. od. ; area, 
285 acres. 

(21) Kantanagar : 6 estates; revenue, ,£487, *8s. od. ; area, 
8561 acres. 

(22) Kasimnagar: 2 estates; revenue, £ 1, 14s. od. ; area, 
166 acres. 

(237 Khalsi Tappa: 22 estates; revenue, £47 S* , 4 ** °d. ; 
area, 1158 acres. 

(24) Kururia: 1 estate; revenue, £426, 14s. od.; area, 4819 
acres. 
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(25) Mihmanshahi : 1 estate ; revenue, £4, 16s. od. ; area, 
1 12 acres. 

(26) Mohimshahi : 69 estates ; revenue, ^159, 16s. od ; area, 
8411 acres. 

(27) Muhammadshahi : 10 estates; revenue, ^545, 6s. od. ; 
area, 17,895 acres. 

(28) Naldi: 2 estates; revenue, ^33, 18s. od. ; area, 1665 
acres. 

(29) Nasibshahi : 46 estates ; revenue, £iBi, 18s. od. ; area, 
4162 acres. 

(30) Nasratshahi : 55 estates ; revenue, ^2169, 16s. od. ; area, 
60,681 acres. 

(31) Nazir Inaitpur : 3 estates ; revenue, £169, 14s. od ; area, 
3063 acres. 

(32) Rokanpur: no estates paying revenue to the Pdbni 
Treasury ; area, 3800 acres. 

(33) SakhiniTappa : 48 estates ; revenue, .£248, 18s. od.; area, 
17,341 acres. 

(34) Satur : 4 estates ; revenue, £ 6 , 2s. od. ; area, 200 acres. 

(35) Senbarsha : 1 estate ; revenue, £14, 18s. od. ; area, 1125 
acres. 

(36) Shahajapur: i estate; revenue, 6s. ; area, 15 acres. 

(37) Shah Aujial : 1 estate ; revenue, ^452, 2s. od. ; area, 9029 
acres. 

(38) Sinduri: 70 estates; revenue, £ 2722, 12s. od. ; area, 
58,844 acres. 

(39) Son aba ju : 4 estates ; revenue, ^125, 14s. od.; area, 4329 
acres. 

(40) Sudki : 7 estates; revenue, £67, 10s. od. ; area, 1124 
acres. 

(41) Sujabad: 1 estate; revenue, 16s. ; area, 14 acres. 

(42) Taragunia : 2 estates; revenue, ^27, 4s. od. ; area, 1845 
acres. 

(43) Tara Ujial : 1 estate ; revenue, £7, 6s. od. ; area, 69 
acres. 

(44) Uttar Birahimpur : 19 estates; revenue, ^1620, 8s. od. ; 
area, 56,428 acres. 

(45) Yarpur : 2 estates; revenue, £7, 10s. od.; area, 1063 acres. 

(46) Yusufnagar: 2 estates; revenue, ^585, 16s. od. ; area, 
*6,733 acres. 
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(47) Yusufshahi : 356 estates; revenue, j£66ai, as. od. ; area 
199,007 acres. 

The totals obtained from the preceding list are as follow:— 
47 parganis, containing 804 estates, paying a land revenue of 
j£ 2 <M77» i6s -» covering an area of 739,229 acres, or 1155*05 
square miles. In correction of these figures, which cannot be accepted 
as accurate, even for the year 1866 to which they primarily refer, 
the following are the latest statistics available In March 1876, 
Pibni District contained 38 recognised parganis , the names of which 
are given below, and materially differ from those in the preceding list 
The number of estates on the rent-roll of the District in 1870-71 
was 876 ; and the amount of land revenue paid in that year was 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the area of the 
District at 1966 square miles. According to a special return 
made by the Boundary Commissioner in 1875, the area was 
1838 square miles; in March 1876, after certain transfers, 
only about 1474 square miles actually paid land revenue into the 
District Treasury. 

In 1870 the Collector reported that Pdbnd District, inclusive of 
K.umdrkhdlf, comprised 44 parganis ; but owing to the transfers that 
have been made since, the District contains at present (March 1876) 
only the following 38 parganis : — (1) Amfrdbdd, (2) Atid, (3) Bara 
Bdju, (4) Bdju Chappa, (5) Bdjurds Mahabatpur, (6) Bdjurds Ndzir- 
pur, (7) Bhar Fathijangpur, (8) Byas tapping) Chaplia tappi , (10) 
Ddthid Jahdngirpur, (11) Gatrahdttd, (12) Gudtd Gangdrdmpur, (13) 
Hdndidl, (14) Jahdngirdbdd, (15) Isldmpur, (16) Kdgmdri, (17) Kdn- 
tanagar, (18) Kdsimnagar, (19) Kdtdrmahdl, (20) Khalsf, (21) 
Mihmdnshdhi, (22) Muhammadshdhf, (23) Nij Bdjurds, (24) Puk- 
harid, (25) Rokanpur, (26) Sdkhinf tappi, (27) Senbarsha, (28) 
Sinduri, (29) Shdhdjdpur, (30) Shdhd-ujidl, (31) Sondbdju, (32) Suja- 
bdd, (33) Tdrdgunid, (34) Tdrd Ujidl, (35) Uttar Birdhimpur, (36) 
Ydrpur, (37) Yusufnagar tappi , (38) Yusufshdhf. 

Climate. — The climate of the District is mild, and, compared 
with the rest of Bengal, not unhealthy. The cold weather lasts 
four months, beginning at the end of October, and ending about the 
first week in March. The rainfall is reported by the Civil Surgeon 
to vary in ordinary years from 50 to 70 inches. The average annual 
rainfall at the Pdbnd Civil Station during the nine years ending 
1874 was 69-20 inches, of which 16-35 inches fell between January 
and May inclusive, 47*43 from June to September, and 5 42 inches 
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from October to December. The average rainfall in the Siiijganj 
Subdivision for the five yean ending 1874 is reported at 58*22 
inches. The table on the opposite page, compiled from the 
Meteorological Report for 1873, gives the monthly rainfall, 
and the number of days on which rain fell during each month in 
1871 and 1873 (the year preceding the Behar famine). It also 
shows the mean monthly temperature in 1873, as returned by 
the Civil Surgeon. 

Cyclones. — On the 20th September 1872 a severe cyclone 
swept over Pdbnd. At 11 a.m. the gale commenced, and after 
veering round from east to north-east, the cyclone burst on the 
District, and continued till about 4.40 p.m., at which time the wind 
was due north. There was then a lull for about twenty minutes, 
but at 5 p.m. the wind began again to blow violently from the 
north-west, though not with so much force as before. By 6 p.m. 

the wind had changed to west-south-west, and after that it subsided 
gradually. 

In the town of Pdbni, native huts were blown down, in all direc- 
tions, plantains were levelled to the ground, several large trees were 
uprooted, and the Dogdchhf and bdtdr roads were blocked by fallen 
branches and trees. On the Ichhdmati river, two large laden boats, 
besides a few small ones, were sunk. The District Superintendent 
reported that within the limits of the Municipality 10 'boats were 
broken up, about 20,000 fruit trees blown down, and 5000 native 
houses and huts levelled to the ground. 

In the Subdivision of SirdjganJ, the loss of life was very large, 
and not limited to the few cases reported to the police. ‘ D ead 
bodies,' writes the Subdivisional officer, * continued to float down 
the river until the 24th of September, if not later ; and I fear the 
number of persons drowned must be estimated by hundreds.’ In 
the Sirdjganj Subdivision alone, hi boats with 34,13a maunds or 
1 249 tons of goods were sunk j nor does this number include numer- 
ous boats that were subsequently raised during the three days after 
the cyclone. The Subdivisional officer’s house was unroofed, every 
police building and Government office at Sirdjganj was blown down, 
and almost all the records were destroyed. The Maimansinh and 
Sirdjganj mail-boat sank in the Jamund, and three persons in it 
were drowned. The steamer * Simla ’ and two flats were driven high 
on the bank of the Hardsdgar river, and three flats at Sirdjganj 

[Scntenee conlinutd on page 372. 
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Sentence continued from page 370.] 

were stranded and much damaged. The steamer ‘Kijmahal, 1 
which was at Sirijganj, lost the whole of its upper deck and 
both its funnels. Throughout the entire District serious injury 
was done to the crops. 

Besides the storm just described, the Collector reports that 
destructive cyclones occurred in the year 1854, in the Bengali 
month of Jaishtha (May- June); in Aswin (September-October) 1866; 
and in Kirtik (October-November) 1867.’ 

Vital Statistics. — The general mortality returns for the Province 
of Bengal are as yet so little trustworthy, that no deductions can 
be made regarding the comparative healthiness of the several 
Districts. More careful statistics have, however, recently been 
collected in certain selected towns and rural areas. The town area 
selected in Pdbnd is two square miles in size, and contains a popu- 
lation of 15,730 souls; the rural area is 10 square miles in size, and 
contains a population of 19,276 souls. The death-rate per thousand 
in the selected town area in 1874 was 37-44 ; in the rural area, 
19*09 > and in the combined areas, 27-33 P er thousand. As deter- 
mining the actual death-rate, these figures are not absolutely beyond 
question, but they may serve for the purpose of comparison with 
statistics similarly obtained in other Districts. It appears that during 
the period to which the figures relate, there were eighteen Districts 
in Bengal and Behdr less healthy, and twenty-three Districts more so 
than Plbnd. The statistics of mortality among the police and among 
the prisoners in jail afford also some means of comparing the healthi- 
ness of Plbnd with that of other Districts. During the four years 
1870-73, the average annual mortality among the police was 9 per 
thousand, the average annual death rate for the same four years 
among the whole police force of Bengal being as high as 19-8 per 
thousand. Among the prisoners in jail, the average annual mortality 
during the fifteen years ending 1871 was 5-69 per cent, of the mean 
jail population, the average annual mortality for all the jails under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal being 8*03 percent, of the mean 
jail population. 

Endemic and Epidemic Diseases. — The Civil Surgeon reports 
that there arc no endemic diseases properly so-called in Pibni, but 
that fevers of a mild type, disease of the spleen, slight attacks of 
dysentery and diarrhcea prevail to a considerable extent. . Cholera 
in a more or less severe form usually breaks out in spring and at 
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the close of the y car - Of the 27-33 deaths per thousand re- 
gistered in the selected areas of Pibni District during the year 
1874, 20-42 were attributed to fever of various forms, 3-26 to cholera, 
-t7 to small-pox, ‘43 to bowel complaints, *5r to injuries, and 2-54 to 
all other causes combined. 

Indigenous Vegetable Drugs. — The following is a list of the 
principal indigenous vegetable medical drugs found in the District 
of Pibni, as returned by the Civil Surgeon : — (1) Anantdmul (Hc- 
midesmus indicus), (2) Aping (Achyranthes aspera), (3) ApardjitA 
(Clitorea tematea), (4) Amlaki (Emblica officinalis), (5) Amir or 
pomegranate (Punica granalum), (6) AkandA (Calotropis gigantea), 
(7) Adrak or ginger (Zingiber officinale), (8) Bel or Sriphal (.Egle 
marmelos), (9) Bhint (Clerodendron infortunatum), (10) Banhaldi 
(Curcuma zedoaria), (11) Bbdgbherendd (Jatropha curcas), (12) 
Bdkas or Bikur (Adhatoda vasica), (13) Ba/iard (Terminalia bel- 
erica), (14) Bichuti (Tragia involucrata), (15) BhuikumrA (Tricho- 
santhes tuberosa), (16) BAkul (Mimusops elengi), (17) BAblA (Acacia 
arabica), (18) BAbni tulsi (Ocimum basilicum), (19) Bistdrak (Tiari- 
dium indicum), (20) Chhdttain (Alstonia scholaris), (21) Chdul- 
mugrd (Gynocardia odorata), (22) JAkhUgotd JaipAl or croton-oil 
plant (Croton tiglium), (23) Rtri or castor oil plant (Ricinus com- 
munis), (24) ChUra or Lilchitra (Plumbago rosea), (25) Champak 
or Chimpd (Michelia champaca), (26) Chha^alAJi (Sphxranthus 
mollis), (27) Dhuturi (Datura alba), (28) DhaniyA (Coriandrum 
sativum), (29) Debddnt (Pinus deodara), (30) GAb (Diospyros 
embryopteris), (31) GolanchA (Tinospora cordifolia), (32) Ghrita 
Kumiri (Aloe perfoliata), (33) Gandha-bhAduli (Pxderia fcetida), 
(34) Hinchi (Enhydra hingcha), (35) Haritaki (Terminalia chebula), 
(36) Horse-radish (Cochlearia armoracia), (37) HArjorA (Cissus 
quadrangularis), (38) Haldi or turmeric (Curcuma longa), (39) 
IsAnmul ( Aristolochia indica), (40 )Jayantia (AJschynomene scsban), 
(41) Jabi (Hibiscus rasa-sinensis), (42) Jhampi (\b\i\Won asiaticum), 
(43) Jiri (Carum carui), (44) Ajawin (Ptychotis ajowan), (45) 
Kalipnith (Andrographis paniculata), (46) Kdlddhuturd (Datura 
fastuosa), (47) Jamun (Eugenia jambolana), (48) Kathbel (Feronia 
elephantum), (49) Khayer (Acacia catechu), (50) KAld Kdlkdsanda 
(Cassia sophera), (51) Kadamba (Naudea cadamba), (52) KhelpAprA 
(Oldenlandia biflora), (53) Kdliddni (Pharbitis nil), (54) Kdla- 
jiri (Nigella saliva), (55) Kurchi (Wrightia anti-dysenterica), (56) 
Lankd or githh tnarich (Capsicum annuum), (57) MAddr (Calo- 
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tropis gigantea), (58) Muihd (Cyperus rotundus), (59) MaMbalibach 
(Zingiber zerumbet), (60) Mendhi or Indian myrtle (Lawsonia alba), 
(61) Afasind (Linuro usitatissimum), (62) Methi (Trigonella fcenum- 
gnecum), (63) Nim (Azadirachta indica), (64) Nishinda (Vitex 
negundo), (65) Ndgphani (Opuntia dillenii), (66) Ndgarmuthd 
(Cyperus pertenuis), (67) Palis (Butea frondosa), (68) Pdti nebu 
(Citrus limonum), (69) Punar-nabd (Boerhaavia procumbens), (70) 
Palitdmdnddr (Erythrina indica), (71) Pdn (Piper betle), (72) 
Pipul (Piper longum), (73) Pudind (Mentha sativa), (74) Pdniphal 
or Singhdrd (Trapa bispinosa), (75) Patal (Trichosanthes dioica), 
(76) Raktdkamal (Nymphaea rubra), (77) Sidlkdnid (Argemone 
mexicana), (78) Sajind (Moringa pterygosperma), (79) Sij (Euphor- 
bia nereifolia), (80) Sondlu (Cassia fistula), (81) Sond (Bauhinia 
purpurea), (82) Sydmlatd (Ichnocarpus frutescens), (83) Simul 
(Bombax malabaricum), (84) Sephdlikd (Nyctanthes arbor-tristis), 
(85) Supdri (Areca catechu), (86) Somrdj (Veronia anthelmintica), 
(87) Swet Karabi (Nerium odorum), (88) Sarisha sddd (Sinapis 
alba), (89) Sarishd kdld (Sinapis nigra), (90) Sasd (Cucumis 
sativus), (91) Sdluk (Nymphoea lotus),- (92) Tetul (Tamarindus 
indica), (93) Titlsi (Ocimum sanctum), (94) Tobacco (Nicotiana 
tabacum), (95) Tdrakd (Alpinia allughas), (96) Ttori (Ipomoea 
turpethum), (97) Til (Sesaroum orientale), (98) Tagar (Valeriana 
hardwickii). 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings. — No large religious gather- 
ings take place in the District, but there are several fairs attended 
by from one to four thousand persons. The most important of these 
are held at Shdhzddpur, Karan ji, Chitmahar, Mathuri, and Koruli ; 
they last from one to seven days each. ' The principal articles 
of commerce at these fairs are, horses, cattle, cloth, shawls, brass 
and iron utensils, mats, shoes, umbrellas, muskets, leather, drums, 
aqd female ornaments. The Civil Surgeon states that he is unable 
to trace any connection between these large gatherings and the 
epidemic attacks of cholera that from time to time occur in the 
District 

Medical Charities.— There are three dispensaries in the 
District — at Pdbnd, Dulii, and Sirdjganj. 

The table on the opposite page shows the work done by the 
medical charities of the District in the year 1872, and also their cost 
to Government and to their subscribers : — 
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The Pabna Dispensary was established in May 1853. It is 
partly supported by the town fund, and partly by subscriptions. 
The building is reported to be well adapted to the wants of a 
dispensary; and a large well, sunk in the hospital compound 
in 1873, affords a good and convenient supply of water. The 
average number of patients treated annually during the four years 
1870-73 was 2116. 

The Dulai Dispensary was established in October 1867. 
With the exception of medicines and instruments, which are 
supplied by Government, it is entirely supported by the local land- 
owner Maulvi Az(m-ud-din Chaudhari. The average annual attend- 
ance of in-door and out-door patients during the four years 1870-73 
was 2826. 

The Sirajganj Dispensary was established in 1855. It is 
supported by the town fund and by subscriptions, to which the 
Kuropean residents contribute very largely in proportion to their 
numbers and wealth. The average annual number of patients during 
the four years 1870-73 was 1779. 
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Aboriginal tribes or population in MurshidA- 
bAd, 43, 46-48 ; PAbnA. 379, 282, 284, 285. 

Absentee and foreign landlords in MurshidA- 
bAd. 140, 141 5 PAbnA, 328. 

Abwdbs or customary cesses in MurshidA- 
bAd, 71, 200 ; PAbnA, 3x8. 

Adhi&ri or bdrgd. a land tenure in Mur- 
ihidAbAd, 114, 1 19; PAbnA, 309. 

Administration of MurshidAbAd, 18-21 ; 
PAbnA, 270. 

Administrative divisions of MurshidAbAd, 
230-232 , PAbnA, 365, 366. 

Administrative history of MurshidAbAd, 
230-232. PAbnA, 365, 366. 

AfgnAns in MurshidAbAd, 6a 

Age, Population according to, MurshidAbAd, 
38-41 I PAbnA. 279-281. 

Agrarian disputes and disturbances in rdbn&, 


Agricultural implements in MurshidAbAd, 
109 ; PAbnA. 306, 307. 

Agricultural labourers in MurshidAbAd, no, 
114. 115; PAbnA. 307. 309. 

Agriculture in MurshidAbAd, 99-107 ; I AbnA, 
301-3x0. 

Atmd Land tenure in MurshidAbAd, 108, 116, 

Ali”ard? Khan, NawAb of MurshidAbAd, 
180-185. 

Alluvion and diluvion in MurshidAbAd, 26- 
28 ; PAbnA, 972. 

A man rice in MurshidAbAd, xox, 102, 136 ; 
PAbnA, 301. 

Anglo- Vernacular schools in MurshidAbAd, 
171 ; PAbnA, 362, 363. 

Animals, Wild, in Mi 
PAbnA, 277, 278. 

Animals, Domestic, in MurshidAbAd, 108, 

Antiquities in MurshidAbAd, 87-93. 

Area of MurshidAbAd, 17. > 8 . 39 - 4°. st 3 6 . 
cultivated and uncultivated, 105. PAbnA, 


MurshidAbAd, 34, 35 ; 


269, 280, 366-369 ; cultivated and uncul- 
tivated. 305. 

Area of each subdivision and police circle or 
thdnd in MurshidAbAd, 39, 40, 232-236 , 
PAbnA, 280. 

Area, out-turn of crops, etc., MurshidAbAd, 
105- 107 ; PAbnA, 305. 

Articles of trade, l^ncipal, in MurshidAbAd, 
29, 30, 157-168 ; PAbnA, 275, 334-338- 

Asiatics, other than natives of India and 
Burmah, in MurshidAbAd, 43 , PAbnA, 282. 

Aspect, General physical, of MurshidAlwid, 
21-23 ; PAbnA, 271. 

Aspects, Medical, of MurshidAbAd, 239-244 , 
PAbnA, 372-376. 

Assumption of the Government, by the 
English, of MurshidAbAd, 102-194. 

Asylums, Lunatic, in MurshidAbAd, 17 1, 
249-251. 

Ahthlsdldsor alms-houses. MurshidAbAd. 171. 

Aus rice in MurshidAbAd, 34, xoi, 136, 
PAbnA, 301. 

Azlmganj, a town in MurshidAbAd, 84. 


B 

Babla or DwarkA, a river in MurshidAbAd, 

Bad ri hit or GhiAsAbAd, an ancient town in 
MurshidAbAd, 91, 92. 

Bdgat land tenure in MurshidAbAd, tao. 

BAghdAngA, an alluvial char or island in the 
Ganges river, 28. 

Balance of trade in MurshidAbAd, 15B, i6H p 
169 ; PAbnA. 339. 348. 

Balance sheets of the District of MurshidA- 
bAd, 197, 198 ; PAbnA, 354. 

BandhAls, or lanes in rivers formed by mats 
in MurshidAbAd, 27. 

Daukar land tenure in MurshidAbAd, xao. 

Bankers, the belhs, in MurshidabAd, 252- 
265. 

Banks in MurshidAbAd, 170 ; PAbnA, 350. 
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Banks of rivers In MurshidAbAd, 35-28; 
PAbni, 273. 

BAnsloi, a river in MurshidAbAd, 23, 25, 33. 
Baral, a river in PAbni, 271. 

Baran dman rice in MurshidAbAd, xoz, xoa ; 
PAbni, 277. 

BardwAn, District of, x8. 

Bdrgd or ddkidri land tenure in MurshidA- 
bAd, 114, 1x9; PAbni, 309. 

Barhampur or Berhampore in MurshidAbAd, 
18, 74-80, 236. 

Barhampur College or High School, 2x6- 

230 . 

Barracks at Barhampur, in MurshidAbAd, 75, 
76. 

Basket-work In MurshidAbAd, 154 ; in 
PAbnA. 333. 

Bdstu land tenure in MurshidAbAd, iao. 
Battles in MurshidAbAd, 93, 94, x8o, x86, 
187, 191, 359, 26a 

Battles of Gheria in MurshidAbAd, 93, 94, 
x8o, X9X. 

BeldAngA (Bedango), a village in MurshidA- 
bAd, 63, 63, 83. 

Belia Narayanpur, a village in MurshidAbAd, 

Belicuchf, a municipality in PAbnA, 375, 291, 
296. 

Berhampore . — Stt Barhampur. 

Betel-leaf cultivation in MurshidAbAd, xoo, 
105 ; PAbnA, 30a. 

BhAgirathl, a river in MurshidAbAd, x8, 33, 
* 4 - 

BhagwAngolA, a town in MurshidAbAd, 84, 
85 - 

Biudyottar land tenure in PAbnA, 3x4. 
Bhalrab, a river in MurshidAbAd, 93, 94. 
Bhdng cultivation in MurshidAbAd, 104, 103; 
PAbnA, 303. 

Bkogottar land tenure In PAbnA. 314. 

BUs or swamps in MurshidAbAd, 28, 
PAbnA. 273. 

Blrbhiim District, x8-ai. 

Bishnupur District, 10. 

Blights in MurshidAbAd, 131 ; in PAbna, 

umber of, in MurshidAbAd, 42 ; 
PAbni, 281. 

Boats, Number of, in PAbnA, aSo, 349. 

Boro rice in MurshidAbAd, 32, 34, xoo; 
PAbni, 301. 

Boundaries of MurshidAbAd, 18; PAbni, 

BrtSma SamAJ, The, in MurshidAbAd, 57, 

50, 171 ; PAbnA. 288. 

Branmans in MurshidAbAd, 43, 48-50; 

PAbnA, 282, 286. 3x4, 

BrAhmaputra, a river in PAbnA, 271, 27a. 
BrAhminl, a river in MurshidAbAd, 25. 
Brdhmottar land tenure in PAbni, 314. 

Brass work In MurshidAbAd, 154. 156, 163, 
164; PAbni, 337. 338, 348, 351. 

Buddhists in Munhid 4 bAd 76 i. 

Building stone in MurshidAbAd, 34. 

Bullion, Difference in price of, between Cal- 
cutta and MurshidAbAd, x68, 169. 


* 9 *. 


Bunds or UrAons living in the country 
MurshidAbAd, 47. 

Buxar, Battle of, MurshidAbAd, 191. 


Calamities, Natural, in MurshidAbAd, 26, 
X3X-14X, 238, 239; PAbni, 325-327, 370I 
37 *- 

Campbell's, Sir George, educational reforms 
in MurshidAbAd, aai, 226 ; PAbni, 361. 

Canals in MurshidAbAd, 29, 148; PAbni, 
3 * 9 - 33 °* 

Cane, Sugar, in MurshidAbAd, xoo, 105: 
PAbni, 30a. 

Capital and interest in MurshidAbAd, 169, 
170 ; PAbni, 350. 

Capital, Imported European, in MurshidA- 
bAd, 170 ; PAbnA, 350-352. 

Castes, List of, with their respective numbers, 
pursuits, and relative rank in MurshidAbAd, 
43 - 45 . 48-56 ; PAbnA, 282-284, *86-288. 

Cattle m MurshidAbAd, 108-109 ; PAbni, 306. 

Cattle diseases in MurshidAbAd, 251, 25a. 

Cemeteries in MurshidAbAd, 72, 73. 

Census of 1872, its agencies and results in 
MurshidAbAd, 18, 36-42 ; PAbnA, 269, 27ft. 
28a 

Cereal crops, other than rice, in MurshidA- 
bAd. 104 ; PAbni, 30a. 

Cesses, Customary, or dbwdbs in MurshidA- 
bAd, 71, aoo ; PAbni, 318. 

Chakra n. or service lands in MurshidAbAd, 
iax ; PAbnA, 3X4. 

Changes in jurisdiction in MurshidAbAd, 18- 
ax ; PAbni, 37a 

Changes in river courses in MurshidAbAd, 
24, 26-28 ; PAbni, 994, 295. 

Character of the population in PAbni, 285, 

„ * 97 . « 98 . 334 - 

Charitable institutions in MurshidAbAd, 170, 
171, 246-251 ; PAbnA, 374-376. 

Chan or alluvial islands in rivers in Mur- 
shidAbAd, 27, 28 ; PAbni, 294. 295, 312. 

Chauhiddrs or village watchmen in PAbnA, 
3 * 4 - 

CheknAi. a river in PAbni, 276. 

Children. Occupations of, in MurshidAbAd, 
"5 1 ***** 3 ° 7 . 33 1 * 35 a * 

Children under twelve, Number of, in Mur- 
shidAbAd, 38-41 ; PAbni, 279-281. 

Cholera in MurshidAbAd, 239, 242 ; 

PAbni, 37 > 374 - 

Chnstian population In MurshidAbAd, 45, 
6x ; PAbni, 970, 281, 284. 288. 

Civil Station of MurshidAbAd, 18, 230; 
of PAbni, 270. 280, 296. 

Climate of MurshidAbAd, 936-239; PAbni. 


Clive, Lord, and the assumption by the 
English of the Subahdiri of MurshidAbAd. 

cXn Munhld4bid,33, 163-165 ; la Piboi, 
337 . 33 *. 34 *- 
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Colleges in Murshiddbdd, 67, 171, 215-230. 

Commerce and trade of Munhiddbdd, 157- 
169 ; Pdbnd, 334-359. 

Communication, Means of, in Murshiddbdd, 
141-148 ; Pabnd, 3*8-330* . 

Communities living by nver traffic in Mur- 
shiddbdd, 29, 159-1& ; Pdbnd, 273-275. 

Company, Trade of the, in Murshiddbdd, 
8a, 88, 93. , 

Compensating influences in case of drought 
or §md in Murshiddbdd, 26, 135 ; Pdbnd, 
326. 

Condition of the cultivators in Murshiddbdd, 
97, 107, xo8, 119, iao ; Pdbnd, 305, 306, 315. 

Condition of the manufacturing classes in 
Murshiddbdd, 154-156 ; Pdbnd, 333, 334. 

Condition of the people, Material, in Mur- 
shiddbdd, 96-99, 107, 108, 154-156; Pdbnd, 
299-301. 305. 306. 333. 334- 

Conservancy in Murshiddbdd, 243. 

Cossimbdzdr. — See Kdsfmbdzdr. 

Cotton goods, European, in Murshiddbdd, 
163. 164 ; Pdbnd, 336-338, 34 *, 348 . 

Cotton goods, Native, in Murshiddbdd, 88, 
154, 163, 164 ; Pdbnd, 336-338. 

Cotton weaving in Murshiddbdd, 88, 154, 
156 ; Pdbnd, 332. 

Courts of justice in Murshiddbdd, 231, 232 ; 
Pdbnd, 355, 356. 

Cnminal classes in Murshiddbdd, 207-210. 

Criminal statistics of Murshiddbdd, 203-207 ; 
Pdbnd, 358. 

Crops.— See Agriculture, Tillage, Rice, etc. 

Cultivated lands in Murshiddbdd, 105 ; 
Pdbnd, 305. 

Cultivators, Condition of the, in Murshidd- 
bdd, 97, 107, 108, 119, 120; Pdbnd, 305, 
306. 

Cultivators' holdings in Murshiddbdd, 107, 
108, 119. iao; Pdbnd, 305, 306, 315. 

Cultivators' rights in Murshiddbdd, 214, 119, 
120 ; Pdbnd, 306, 315. — See also Tenures 
of land, and Occupancy rights. 

Cultivating tenures, Murshiddbdd, 119-121 ; 
Pdbnd. 315. 

Customary cesses or dbwdbs in Murshiddbdd, 
71, 200; Pdbnd, 318. 

Cyclones in Murshiddbdd, 238, 239 ; Pdbnd, 
370-372. 


Deaths by drowning in Murshiddbdd. ao; 
Pdbnd, 273. 

Deaths by wild beasts and snake-bite in 
Murshiddbdd, 35 ; Pdbnd, 978. 

Debottar land tenure In Pdbnd, 314. 

Demphd , a long-stemmed rice in Murshidd- 
bdd, 32, 33. xoa ; Pdbnd, 277. 

Density of tne population in Murshiddbdd, 
38-40 ; Pdbnd, 280, 265, 366. 

Dependent tdluiu in Murshiddbdd, n6, 118 ; 
Pdbnd, 313. 

Dhdngars or Urdons livingMn towns in Mur- 
shiddbdd. 47 ; Pdbnd, 282. 284. 

Dhulidn, a town in Murshiddbdd with river 
traffic, 85, 159-161, 167. 

Difference In price Qf bullion at Calcutta 
and in Murshiddbdd, 168, 169. 

Diluvion in Murshiddbdd, 26-28 ; Pdbnd, 272. 
Diseases in Murshiddbdd, 239-243 ; Pdbnd, 
372, 373. 

Diseases of cattle in Murshiddbdd. 251. 252. 
Dispensaries in Murshiddbdd, 171, 246-251 ; 
Pdbnd, 374-376. 

Distilleries, Native, in Murshiddbdd, 91. 
Disturbances, Agrarian, in Pdbnd, 318-325. 
Divorces in Pdbnd, 290, 291. 

Dlwdni, AssumpUon of the, of Murshidlbdd 
by the English, 193, 194. 

Dlwdni, History of the, of Murshiddbdd. 
172-195. 

Domestic animals in Murshiddbdd, 108, 109 ; 
Pdbnd, 306. 

Drainage, lines of. In Murshiddbdd. 27. 33 ; 
Pdbnd, 277. 

Dress of the people in Murshiddbdd. 97 ; 
Pdbnd, 299. 

Drought in Murshiddbdd, 135 . Pdbnd, 326. 
Drowning, Deaths by, in Murshiddbdd. 29 . 

Pdbnd, 273. ... , 

Drugs, Indigenous vegetable and mineral, 
in Murshiddbdd, 34. 244-246; Pdbnd, 

Dumb and deaf in Murshiddbdd, 42 ; Pdbnd, 
281. 

Dutch factory at Kdlkdpur in Murshiddbdd, 

Dwarkd or Babla, a nver in Murshiddbdd. 

Dwellings^ of the people in Murshiddbdd, 
97-99 ; Pdbnd, 299. 300. 


Dacca, Collcctorate of, ao. 

Ddkditi or gang or highway robbery in 
Murshiddbdd, 207-209 ; Pdbnd, 298. 

Date spirits m Murshiddbdd, xoo. 

Daulatdbdd or Daulatbdxdr, a large village 
and municipality in Murshiddbdd, 82. 

Day-labourers in Murshiddbdd, 110, 114, 
1 15 ; Pdbnd, 307. 309. 

Deaf and dumb in Murshiddbdd, 42 ; Pdbnd, 
281. 

Death-rate in Murshiddbdd, 244 ; in Pdbnd, 
37* 373- 


Educational Government grants in Murshid- 
dbdd, 228, 229 ; Pdbnd, 261. 

Educational institutions in Mursmddbda. 

171, 215-229; Pdbnd, 360364. 

Educational reforms, Sir Georire Campbell s, 
in MunhitkMd, *ai, «6 . WtaA. j6«. 
Educational statistics in Mursbiddbda, 171, 

Emigiatwn^from MunhidlbW. 4S > 

Pibni. 285. 
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Endemic fevers in Murshidibid, 939-249 ; 
Pibni, 379, 373. 

English schools in Murshidibid, 171 ; Pibni, 

369, 363- 

Enhancement of rent in Murshidibid, zao, 
130, 901 ; Pibni, 317, 390, 321. 

Epidemics in Murshiadbdd, 239-949 ; Pibni, 

37«. 373- 

Estates, Number of, in Murshidibid, 116, 
aoi, 239-936 ; Pibni, 310, 312, 353, 355, 
366-369. 

Estates, Resumed, in Murshidibid, 116; 
Pibni, 31 1. 

Estates, Rent-free in Murshidibid, 108, 121, 
' 199 ; Pibni, 314-316. 

Ethnical division of the people in Murshid- 
ibid, 49-45 ; Pibni, 281-284. 

Excise in Murshidibid, 199, 200; Pibni, 

354- 

Expcnditure of the District of Murshidibid, 
196-901 ; Pibni, 353-355. 

Expenses of living in Murshidibid, 99 , 

Exports aif^Murshidibdd, 29, 30, 157-168 ; 
Pibni, 274, 275. 334. 336-339. 

Exports, Statistics of, from Murshidibid, 
163, 164 ; Pibni, 337, 338. 

Eurasians in Murshidabid, 43. 

Europeans in Murshidibid, 43; Pibni, 
282. 

European piece-goods in Murshidibid, 163, 
164 ; Pibni, 337, 338, 342, 348. 


F 

Factories in Murshidibid, 8a, 88, 91, 153 , 
Pibni, 295. 330. 331 

Family history of the Seths of Murshidibid. 
252-265. 

Fairs and religious gatherings in Murshidi- 
lidil, 94. 95, 157. 343 : J’AbnA, 334. 374. 
Fallow lands in Murshidibid, mi, 176 ; 
Pibni, 315. 

Famines of 1769-70, 1866, and 1874 in Mur- 
shidibid, 136-140; Pibni, 326, 327. 
Famine wammgs in Murshidibid, 136 ; 
Pibni, 327, 328. 

Firisdingi, French settlement in Murshuli- 
liid, 91. 

Fusil jamd land tenure in Murshidibid, 
115, 119. 

Females. Occupations of, in Mun»hidil>id. 

115 ; Pibni, 289. 307, 331, 35a. 

Females, Proportion of, in population, in 
Murshidibid, 38-41 ; Pibni, 279-281. 
Female schools in Murshidibid, 171, 222- 
925, aa8 ; Pibni, 360, 362-364 
Ft nr natunt in Murshidibid, 34, 35 , 
Pilmi, 277. a7fl. 

Femes in Pilini, 272, 273, 330. 

Fever, Malarious epidemic, in Murshidibid, 
239-242 ; Pibni. 372, 373 
Fibre crops in Murshidibid, 104, 105 , 
Pibni, 302. — Stt also J ulc, Hemp, Hat. 


Filatures, or silk-winding factories, in Mur- 
shidibid, 82, 88, 90, 148-159 ; Pibni, 339. 
Fiscal divisions or pargands, List of, in Mur- 
shidibid, 939-936 ; Pibni, 366-369. 

Fish, fisheries, fishery tenures, and fishing 
villages in Murshidibid, 30-39, 35, 120 ; 
Pibni, 275-977, 3x1. 

Flax, Cultivation of, in Murshidibid, 104 ; 
Pibni, 309. 

Floods in Murshidibid, 26, 131-133 ; Pibni, 
326. 

Food of the people in Murshidibid, 99; 
Pibni, 300. 

Foreign and absentee landlords in Mur- 
shidibid, 140, 141 ; Pibni, 398. 

Forests and jungles in Murshidibid, 34; 
Pibni, 277. 

Forest and jungle products in Murshidibid, 
34 ; Pibni, 277. 

French factory at Saidibid in Murshidibid, 
9i- 

Fruit-trees and fruits in Murshidibid, 100 ; 
Pibni, 303. 

Furniture of the people in Murshidibid, 99 ; 
Pibni, 300. 


G 

Game, Small, in Murshidibid, 35 ; Pibni, 
273, 277- 

Ganges or Padma river, in Murshidibid, 18, 
20, 23, 24 , Pibni, 271. 

GAnjd cultivation in Murshidibid, 104, 105 ; 
Pibni, 302. 

General physical aspect of Murshidibid, 21- 
23 , Pibni. 271. 

Geology of Murshidilidd, 22, 23, 34 ; Pibna, 
271. 

Ghiisihad or Radnhit police station in 
Murshidibid, 91, 92. 

Ghdts or landing-places for boats in Pibni, 
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Glierii, Rattles of, in Murshidibid, 93, 94, 
t8o, 191. 

Ghutm, a calcareous earth used for making 
lime in Murshidibid, 34 
Chris' schools in MurshidAbAd, 171, 222-225, 
228 ; Pibni, 360, 362-364. 

GoriliizAr, suburb of Rarhampur in Mur- 
shidibid, 76 ; vital statistics, 244. 
Government, Assumption of the. of Mur- 
shidiliad by the English, 192-194. 
Government estates in Murshidibid, 31, 
1 16; Pibni, 31 1, 312. 

Government fisheries in Murshidibid, 31 ; 
Pibni, 276, 311. 

Government grants for education in Mur- 
shidabid, 171, 216-228; Pibni, 360- 

364. 

Green crops in Murshidibid, 104, 105 , 
Pibni. 302. 

Gunny, Trade in, in Murshidibid, 154, 163, 
164 ; PAbni. 338. 347, 352. 
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H 

Haldl or turmeric in Pdbnd, 30a. 

Hardsdgar, a river in Pdbnd, 371, 075. 
Hastings, Warren, in Murshiddbdd, 18, 71, 
189. 190. 193- 

Headquarters of Murshiddbdd, 18, 330 ; 
Pdbnd, 270, 280, 396. 

Hemp, Cultivation of and trade in, in Mur- 
shiddbdd, 104, 105, 154 ; Pdbnd, 302. 
Higher schools in Murshiddbdd, a 36 ; Pdbnd, 

Hrif 4 tribes in Murshiddbdd, 43, 46-48 ; 

Pdbnd, 379, a8a, 284, 285. 

Hills in Murshiddbdd, 23 ; Pdbnd, 271. 
Hindu population in Murshiddbdd, 43-45, 
48-56, 57-59 ; Pdbnd, 279, 282-284, 286-288. 
Historical interest, Places of, in Murshidd- 
bdd, 87-94. 

History, Early, of Murshiddbdd, 18-21 ; 
Pdbnd, 270. 

History of the Dfwdnf and Nawdbs of Mur- 
shiddbdd, 172-195. 

History of theSethsof Murshiddbdd, 252-265. 
Holdings of the cultivators in Murshiddbdd, 
107. 108 ; Pdbnd, 305. 306, 315. 

Houses. Number of, in Murshiddbdd, 39, 
40 ; Pdbnd, 279, 280. 

Houses of the people in Murshiddbdd, 97- 
99 ; Pdbnd, 299, 30a 

Humayunjah, Nawdb of Murshiddbdd, 194 
\ I usbandmcn. — See Cultivators. 


I 

Ichhdmatl, a river in Pdbnd, 270, 271. 

Idiots, Number of, in Murshiddbdd, 41-42 ; 
Pdbnd, 281. 

/jdrd, a land tenure in Murshiddbdd, 117, 
118 ; Pdbnd, 313, 314. 

Imdmbdrd in Mursbiddbdd cilv, 67, 68. 

Immigration into Murslndabad, 45, 46 , 
Pdbnd, 285. 

Implements of agriculture in Murshiddbdd, 
109 ; Pdbnd, 306, 307. 

Imports of Murshiddbdd, 29. 30, 157-168 ; 
Pdbnd, 274, 275, 334, 336-339. 

Imported capital in Murbluddbdd, 170 ; 
Pdbnd, 350-352. 

Income of the District of Murshiddbdd, 196- 
aoi ; Pdbnd, 353-355. 

Incomes and Income Tax in Murshiddbdd, 
172 ; Pdbnd, 352. 

Independent tdluls in Murshiddbdd, 116, 
Pdbnd 9*. 313. 

Indigenous schools in Murshiddbdd, 221, 
337, 228 ; Pdbnd, 361-363. 

Indigenous vegetable drugs in Murshidd- 
bdd. 34. 244-346 ; Pdbna, 373, 374. 

Indigo cultivation, manufacture, and trade, 
in Murshiddbdd, 29. too, 105. 152, 153, 
163, 164 ; Pdbnd, 302, 330, 237, 338. 

Insane persons, Number of; in Murshiddbdd, 
41 ; Pdbnd, 281. 


Institutions, etc., in Murshiddbdd. 170-172; 
Pdbnd, 35a. 

Interest, Rates or, in Murshiddbdd. 169. 170 ; 
Pdbnd, 350. 

Intermediate land tenures in Murshiddbdd, 
116-1x8 ; Pdbna, 312-314. 

Iron, Manufacture of and trade in. in Mur- 
shiddb&d, at, 33. 34. 87, 163. 164; 
PAbni, 337, 338, 348. 

Irrigation m Murshiddbdd, 130-131 ; Pdbnd. 
3 a S- 

Istimrdrt land tenure in Murshiddbdd, 116 ; 
Pdbnd, 3x4. 

Ivory carving in Murshiddbdd, 153, 154. 


J 

Jafar Khdn, or Murshid Kulf Khdn. a Nautili 
of Murshiddbdd, 171-178. 

Jagat Seth, The banking house of, in Mur- 
shiddbdd, 252-265. 

Jail statistics and manufactures in Murshldd- 
bdd, 2x0-215 , Pdbnd, 358-360 

Jains, a religious sect in Murshiddlidd, 58. 
158, 159. 264, 265. 

Jalangf, a river in Murshiddbdd, 18, 20, 23, 
24. a S- 

Jalkar (Fishery) tenures in Murshiddbdd, 
31, 120 ; Pdbna, 275, 276, 311 

Jumd or jot tenure in Murshid.didd, 1 17. 
118, 120 ; Pdbnd. 312, 313 -See alto Jot 
ddrs 

Jamu-Kdndl or Kdndf, a town in Murshidd- 
bdd, 80. 81 

J amund, a river in Pdbnd. 271, 272 
angipur or Jahdngfrpur, a trading town 111 
Murshiddbdd, 29, 81 -8a, 159-160. 167 
Jinganj, a trading town in Murshiddlidd .83, 84 
jibikdi tdluk land tenure lit Pdbnd. 313 
Jotdiin in Mursliiddli.nl, 117, 118. 120. 
Pdbnd, 309. 311-3x3 

■ Jungles ami jungle products in Murshiddlidd. 
34 , Pdbnd, 277. 

Jungles, Reclamation of. in Murshiddbdd, 
103 

Jurisdiction, Changes of, in MurOiiddlud, 
18-21 ; Pdbnd, 270. 

| Jute, Cultivation of and trade in, in Mur- 
shlddbdd, 104, 154, 157. 162-164. 

IVibna, 273-275. 293-296, 302-305, y/j. 
309, 328. 331, 334. 335. 337. 33 0 - 340. 

34*. 343-346 


K 

Kalkapur, the site of old Dutch factory in 
Murshiddbdd. 91. 

Kamdr or blacksmith in Murshfddbdrl, 44, 
50 ; Pdbnd, 283 286 

Kind, or Maurakhi, or Mur, a river in Mur- 
shidabdd, 25. 
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Kind/ or Tuna- Kindi, a town in Marshidi- 
bid.8o.8i. 

Kankar or nodular limestone in Murshldi- 
bid, ex. 34. 

Karitoyi, a river in Pibni, 371. 

Kisimbdzir (Cossimbazar), in Murshidibid, 
87-90- 

Khds Mahdls or Government estates In 
Pibni. 3x3. 

Kotils or Kotwils in Murshidibid. 96, xax. 

Kuiyi, a river in Murshidibid, 35. 


L 


Labourers in Murshidibid, 9 7, no, 114, 
115 1 Pibni, 307, 309. 

Lac trade in Murshidibid, 34, 163, 164 ; 
Pibni, 337, 338. 

Lakes in Murshidibid, 98, 29 ; Pibni, 372, 
273. 

Likhirij or revenue-free land tenures in 
Murshidibid, 108, xax, 122 ; Pibni, 314- 
316. 

Land, Cultivated, in Murshidibid, xos ; in 
Pibni, 305. 

Land, Fallow or uncultivated, in Murshidi- 
bid, 105, 131 ; Pibni, 305. 

Land, Measures* of, in Murshidibid, 113- 
114 ; in Pibni, 309. 

land, Reclamation of, in Murshidibid, 32, 


l a 


revenue in Murshidibid, 116, 196-301, 
232-236 ; Pibni, 353 - 355 . 366-369. 

Land revenue under the Muhammai 


in 

Murshidibid, 176, 179, 192, 195, 196. 
Land Settlement in Murshidibid, 116; in 
Pibni, 310, 31X, 313. 

Land, Spare, in Murshidibid, 1x5 ; Pibni, 
31a 

Land tenures in Murshidibid, 1x5 -123; 
Pibni, 3x0-316. 

Landed estates in Murshidibid, xi6, xax- 
123. sox, 232-236 ; in Pibni, 310, 353-355, 

366-369- 

Landholders in Murshidibid, 1x6, 121-133, 
14ft aox, 222-226 ; in Pibni, 3x0, 311, 328, 
353 - 355 . 

Landless labourers in Murshidibid, 97, 1x0, 
114, 115; in Pibni, 207,309. * 
Languages spoken in Murshidibid, 316. 
Lepers, Number of, in Murshidibid, 42 ; 

in Pibni, 281. 

Library in Pibni, 352. 

Lime and limestone in Murshidibid, ax, 
34. 163, 164 ; in Pibni, 335, 337, 338. 
Linseed in Murshidibid, 104, 163, 164; 
Pibni, 302. 327, 338. 

Literary institutions in Murshidibid, 172 ; 
Pibni, 25a. 

Living, Cost of, in Murshidibid, 99; 
Pibni 300. 

Long-stemmed .ice in Murshidibid, 32, 33, 
10a ; in Pibni m. 

lainatic asylums in Murshidibid, 249-251. 


Lyall, las,, and Co., a lOk firm in Mur- 
shidibid, 151. 


M 


Mahdjan or village money-lender in Mur- 
shidibid, 97, 170 ; 'Pibni, 294, 204. 

Maidapur, the old Civil Station of Murshid- 
ibid, 76. 

Malarious fevers in Murshidibid, 239-242. 

Maldah, District of, 18, ao. 

Males, Proportion of, in population in Mur- 
shidibid, 38-41 ; Pibni, 279-281. 

Mills in Murshidibid, 44, 50 ; Pibni 283, 
287. 

<1 fan dais or village headmen in Murshid- 
ibid, 95, 96, iax ; Pibni 298. 

Mansur! All Khin, the present Nawib of 
Murshidibid, 195. 

Manufactures in Murshidibid, 148-154; 
Pibni, 330-333. 

Manufacturing classes, Condition of the, in 
Murshidibid, 124-156 ; Pibni, 333, 334. 

Manure in Murshidibid. 130; Pibni 304, 325. 

Margrim, a town in Murshidibid, 83. 

Marriage customs among the Muhammadans 
in Pibni 290, 291. 

Marshes in Murshidibid, 28, 29 ; Pibni, 273. 

Marshes, Cultivation and reclamation of, in 
Murshidibid, 22, 103 ; Pibni 277. 

Mat-making in Murshidibid, 154 ; Pibni, 
333 - 

Material condition of thepeople in Murshidi- 
bid, 96-99, 154-156 ; Pibni, 299-301, 333- 




Maurakhl, or Mor, or Kini. a river in Mur- 
shidibid, 25. 

Mauruit land tenure in Murshidibid, 117, 
1x8 ; Pibni, 213. 2x4. 

Mausoleums in Murshidibid, 72, 73. 

Afautds or townships in Murshidibid, 

40 ; Pibni, 280. 

A fatkurl tdluks in Murshidibid, 1x6^ xx8; 
Pibni, 313. 

Means of communication in Murshidibid, 
141-148 ; Pibni, 328-330. 

Measures and weights in Murshidibid, 113, 
1 14; Pibni, 309. 

Medical aspects of Murshidibid, 239-244 ; 
of Pibni, 372-376. 

Medical charities and dispensaries in Mur- 
shidibid, 171, 246-251 ; Pibni, 274-376. 

Meteorological aspects of Murshidibid, 236- 
229 I Pibni, 369-272. 

Middle schools in Murshidibid, 17s 226, 


227 ; Pibni, 364. 

Minerals of Murshidibid, 33, 34. 

Mint at Calcutta, 258, 259. 

Mint at Murshidibid, 174, 25 256. 

Mir J afar, Nawib of Murshidabia, 186-188, 
191. 

Mir Kasim, Nawib of MurshMibid, 188-191. 
Mirzipur, a village in Murshidibid, formerly 
inhabited by suk weavers, 152, 155, 242. 
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MlMtoauy icfcaob hi MmhldAUd, 171. 

M odd it hooU ia ManUdtt& 171. » 

Mer, or l&ankhi, or KiaA, ft river k Mur- 
*hkS 4 Md.*s. 

Mortality of the District of llonhMtMd. 
179 ; MfanA, 316. 

Mobvak-ud-DuiU, Nmibof IlmhkUbftd, 


hLL.«^ In MunhidAbAd, 
68-70 ; PAbnA, 089-991. 

Muhammadan education In PAbnA, 989. 
Muhammadan marriage customs in nbni, 

Mu&mmadan population of MunhidAbAd, 
4*. 45. 59b 6x ; PAbnA, 984, 

988, 989. 

Muhammadan retenues In MurshidAbAd, 
*76, 179. >99- *95» *96. 

Mukarrari land tenure In PAbnA, 314. 
Moftteny cuhitatlon In Munhidnbnd, 83. 


97. 100, xo$, 159. 

Municipalities of MnrsUdAfaAd, 6a, 83; 
PAbnA, 991-996. 

Municipal police of MurshidAbAd, 203 ; 

PAbnA. 357- 

Murarai, a railway station and centre of rice 
trade in MurshidAbAd, 85. i6x. 

Murshld KuU KhAn or (afar KhAn, first 
NawAb of MurshidAbAo, and founder of 
MurshidAbAd city. 65. 66, 173-178. 
MURSHIDABAD DISTRICT— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Head- 

3 Harters, 17, 18; Boundaries and Juris- 
iction, 18-91 ; General Aspect of, ai-23 ; 
Hills. 33 ; Rivers, 93-08 ; Lakes and 
Swamps, aB. ao ; Canals. 39 ; River 
Traffic, 99, 30 ; Fisheries. 30-32; Marsh 
Crops and Products, 3a ; Lines of Drain- 
age. 33 ; Mineral Products, Jungles, and 
Forests, 33-34; F*r* Nalura , 34-35; 
Population, Early Estimates of, 35-30; 
Census of 187a, its Agencies and Results, 
18, 36-38 ; Population according to Sex 
and Age, 38-43 ; Abstract of the Popula- 
tion of each Subdivision and Police Circle, 
39-40; Ethnical Division of the People, 
49-45 ; Emigration and Immigration, 45- 
46 ; Aboriginal Tribes and HiUmen, 46- 
48 ; Population according to Occupation, 
48-56 ; Castes, 48-56 ; Religious Division 
of the People, 57-61; Division of the 
People into Town and Country, 61 -6a ; 
MurshidAbAd Town, 69-74; Barham pur 
Town, 74-80 ;”Kandi Town, 80, 81 ; Jangi- 
pur Town, 8i, 8a ; DaulatAbAd, 8a ; Bel- 
dAngA (sometimes spelt Bedango) Town, 
83 ; MargrAm Town, 83 ; Smaller Towns 
and Villages, 83-87; Places of Historical 
Interest, Fairs, and Religious Gatherings, 
87-95 1 Village Officials and Notabilities, 
95-96 ; Material Condition of the People, 
96-99; Agriculture, 99-107; Rice, 101- 


Murutoabad Dmicr— OTtfatttf. 

1 04; Other C ereals and Fibres, w* mgs 
MtsceUaueous Crepe, 105 ; Area, Out-tm 
tf Crept, 105-107; Condition of the 
FeuuRtiy, 107-108; Domestic 


108-109 i Agricultural ImplameBti, Wagt^ 
and Prices, 109-113 ; Weights and Mea- 

' wing oareea and 

; Land Tenure* 


Spare Lands, 114-115 

115*183; Rates of Rent, 193-120; Manure* 
Irrigation, and Rotation of Oops, it* 
131; Natural Calamities, 131-133; Faxmne 
Warnings, 136; Famines of 17607* 1866, 
and 1874, 136-140; Foreign and Absentee 
Proprietors, 14* 141; Roads, 141-146; 
Railways, 146-148; Manufactures, 148- 
156 ; Material Condition of the Manufac- 
turing Classes, iju-156; Commerce and 
Trade, 157-169 ; Capital and Interest, 16* 
170; Imported Capital, 170; Institution* 
170-171 ; Newspapers and Printing Presses, 
17a ; Incomes and Income Tax, 17a ; 
History of the DfwAnl, and Biographical 
Sketches of the several NawAb* 17a- 
195 ; Revenue under the Muhammadan 
Rule, 195-196 ; Revenue and Expenditure 
of the District, 196-aoi ; Balance Sheets 
of the District, 197-000 ; I .and Revenue, 
aoi ; Subdivision of Estates, aoi ; Opera- 
tion of the Rent Law, Number of Suit* 
etc., aoi ; Protection to Person and Pro- 
perty. aoi; Police StatiMics, aoi-903; 
Criminal Statistics, 903-207; Criminal 
Classes, 207-210; Jails and Jail Statistics, 
210-215; Education and Educational 
Statistics, 215-229 ; Postal Statistics, 229- 
250 ; Administrative Divisions, 230-232 ; 
F 1 seal Divisions, 232-236 ; Meteorology 
and Climate, 236-239 ; Medical Aspects of 
the District, 239-244; Diseases, 040-243 ; 
Vital Statistics, 243-244 ; Indigenous Vege- 
table Drugs, 244-246 ; Charitable Dispen- 
saries, 246-251 ; Cattle Diseases, 151-151 ; 
Family History of the Seths, 252-265. 

MurshidAbAd or MaksudAbAd city, 18, 62- 
74 - 

Mustard, Cultivation of, in MurshidAbAd, 
3a, 10* 104 ; PAbnA, 302. 

Mutijhil, a suburb of MurshidAbAd city, 73. 

Mutiny in 1857 at Barhampur, 77-8* 


N 

NadiyA District, iB, 20. 

NalhAtl. a town and railway station in Mur- 
shidAbAd, 93, 146. 147, 168. 

NApit or barber caste in MurshidAbAd, 50 ; 
in PAbnA, 286. 

Native Christians in MurshidAbAd, 45, 61 ; 
PAbnA, 284, 288. 

Native medical practitioners in MurshidAbAd, 
*43* 

Nats, a gipsy tribe in MurshidAbAd, 43, 46 
48 ; PAbnA, 282. 
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Natural calamities In Munhidlbid, a$> 131- j Pabna District— cott/zaW. 

,^TPibn4.3aSJ»7. fM I Img.Uon.mul 

Nawdbs, History of the, of Murshiddbdd, 


Ndum-uS-Dauld, Nawdb of Murshiddbdd, 

IOI, 109. 

Ndsim-ul-Mulk, Nawdb of Murshiddbdd, 194. 
Newspapers in Murshiddbdd, 172 ; Pdbnd, 

N ( limi t Collcgcin Murshiddbdd, 67, 171,315. 
Nizdmat fund in Murshiddbdd, 194, aoo. 
Normal school in Murshiddbdd, 171, 338 ; 
Pdbnd, 362-364. 


Occupancy rights of cultivators in Murshidd- 
bdd, 1 14. ; Pdbnd, 306, 313. 

Occupations of the people in Murshiddbdd, 
48-56, xio, 156; Pdbnd, 381, 307, 331. . 
Oil-seeds. Cultivation of and trade in, in 


Murshiddbdd, 104 ; Pdbnd, 202, 246. 
at-tum of crops, etc., in Murshiddbdd, 
Pdbnd, 305. 


Out 
105-107 


ParnaDistrici — . 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Head- 
quarters, 269-370; Roundanes and Juris- 
diction, 270; General Aspect, 271 ; Rivers, 
271-272 ; Alluvion and Diluvion. 27a ; 
Ferries. 272-273 ; Lakes and Marshes, 
973 ; River Traffic, 273-275 ; Fisheries, 
275-276 ; Marsh Cultivation, 276, 277 ; 
Lines of Drainage. 277 ; Jungle l^oduce, 
277 ; Fera Nature 277-278 ; Estimates 
of Population, 278 ; Census of 1872, its 
Agencies and Results, 278, 279 ; Population 
according to Sex, Age, and Religion, 279- 
281 ; Ethnical Division of the People, 281- 
984 ; Aboriginal Tribes, 284, 285 ; Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, 285 ; Population 
According to Occupation, 286-288 ; Castes, 
986-288 ; Religious Division of the People, 
288-290 ; Marriage Customs among the 
Muhammadans, 290, 291 ; Division of the 
People into Town and Country, 291-298 , 
Pdbnd Town, 391-293 ; Sirdjganj Town. 
293-396; Belkuchl Town, 296; Smaller 
Towns and Villages, 296-298 ; Village 
Officials, 298-299; Material Condition of 
the People. 299. 300, Agriculture, 30^305 ; 
Rice, 301, 302 ; Other Cereals and Fibres, 
302-305 ; Miscellaneous Crops, 302, 303 ; 
Area. Out-turn of Crops, 305; Position 
of the Cultivators. 305, 306; Domestic 
Animals, 306 ; Agricultural Implements, 
Wages and Prices. 306-309 ; Weights and 
Measures. 309; Landless Day-labourers, 
309, 310 ; Spare Land, 310 ; Land and 
Fishing Tenures, 310-316 ; Rates of Rent, 
316, 317 ; Agrarian Disturbances, 318-325 


_____ Rotation of 

Crops, 325 ; Natural Calamities, 325, 396 ; 
The Famines of 1866 and 1874, 326/327 ; 
Famine Warnings, 327, 328 ; Foreign and 
Absentee Proprietors, 328; Roads and 
other Means of Communication, 328-230 ; 
Manufactures, 330-333 ; Condition of the 
Manufacturing Classes, 333, 234 ; Com- 
merce and Trade, 334-35? ! Capital and 
Interest, 350 ; Imported Capital, 350-352 ; 
Institutions, 352 ; Newspapers. 352, 353 ; 
Income of the District, 353 ; Revenue and 
Expenditure, 353 ; Balance Sheet of the 
District, 354; Land Tax, etc., 353-355! 
Operation of the Rent Law, 355, 356 ; 
Police Statistics, 356-358 ; Jail and Crimi- 
nal Statistics, 358-360 ;• Educational Sta- 
tistics, 360-364 ; Postal Statistics, 261, 365 ; 
Administrative Divisions, 365-366; Fiscal 
Divisions, 366-369; Climate, 360-373 ; 
Cyclones, 370-372 ; Rainfall, 371 ; Medical 
Aspects, 372, 373 ; Vital Statistics, 372 ; 
Epidemic Diseases, 372, 373 ; Indigenous 
Vegetable Drags, 373, 374; Fairs and 
Religious Gatherings, 374 ; Medical Chari- 
ties and Dispensaries, 374-376. 

Pdbnd Town, 291-293. 

Padma or Ganges, a river in Murshiddbdd, 
90, 22, 24 ; Pdbnd, 270, 271. 

Pah Arid Mdls, an aboriginal tribe in Mur- 
shiddbdd, 48, 55. 

Pdikdn or police service tenures in Mur- 
shlddbdd, 121. 

Palaces in Murshiddbdd, 66, 71. 

Pdn or betel cultivation in Murshiddbdd. 
100, 105 ; Pdbnd, 302. 

Panchdyats or village tribunals in Mur- 
shiddbdd, 96 ; Pdbnd. 299. 

Paper manufacture in Pdbnd, 331-232. 
Pdrdmdntks, village officials in Pdbnd, 298 
Pargands or Fiscal Divisions, Alphabetical 
list of, in Murshiddbdd, 232-236 ; Pdbnd, 
366-369. 

Pasture or grazing lands in Murshiddbdd, 
34; Pabna,- 305. 

Patksdlds or indigenous village schools in 
Murshiddbdd, 221, 227, 228 ; Pdbnd, 361- 
3 6 3 - 

Pa/nl, a land tenure with its sub-tenures, 
history, legal incidents, and prevalence in 
Murshiddbdd, 116-118; Pdbnd, 312. 
Patwdris or village accountants in Murshid- 
dbdd, 96 ; Pdbnd, 299. 

Peasantry, Condition of the, in Murshiddbdd, 
97, 107, 108 ; Pdbnd. 305. 306. 

People, Material condition of the, in Mur- 
shiddbdd. 96-09 ; Pdbnd, 299-301. 

Petoa tdluks , a land tenure in Pdbnd, 314- 
Phalkar land tenure in Murshiddbdd, 120. 
Phuljhur, a river in Pdbnd, 271. 

Phvsical aspects of Murshiddbdd, 21-23 ; 
Pdbnd, 971. 

Pirpdi, a land tenure in Pdbnd, 314. 

Places of historical interest or importance in 
Murshiddbdd. 87-94. 
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Plassey, Battle of. in MurshidAbAd, 186. 187, 
258, 259, 960. 

Police circles or rkdmdt in MurshidAbAd, 39, 
4a aoi. 202 ; PAbnA. 280. 206. 297. 356. 

Police statistics of MurshidAbAd, 201-203; 
PAbnA. 356. 357. 

Political or administrative divisions of Mur- 
shidAbAd, 230*232 ; PAbnA, 365, 366. 

Population of MurshidAbAd, Early estimates 
of, 35, 36 ; Census of 1872, and its results, 
18, 36-42 ; comparative density of, 38-40 ; 
abstract of, in each subdivision and police 
circle, 39, 40 ; according to age, religion, 
and sex, 38-42 ; ethnical division of, 42- 
45 ; according to' occupation, 48-56 ; re- 
ligious division of, 38-41, 56-61 ; divided 
according to town and country, 61-87. 
Of PAbnA— early estimates of, 278 ; Census 
of 1872. and its results, 269, 278-379, 980 ; 
comparative density of, 280 ; abstract of, 
in each subdivision and police circle, 280 , 
according to age, religion, and sex, 279- 
281 ; according to occupation, 281, 307, 
331 ; ethnical division of, 281-284 ; castes, 
286-288 ; religious division of, 288 , 
divided according to town and country, 
291-298. 

Postal statistics of MurshidAbAd, 329, 230 , 
PAbnA, 361, 365. 

Potato, Cultivation of the, in PAbnA, 303. 

Prices of bullion, Difference in, between 
MurshidAbAd and Calcutta, 168-169. 

Prices of food, etc., in MurshidAbAd, 99, 
103. 104, 107, 109- 1 13 ; PAbnA. 307-309. 

Primary schools in MurshidAbAd, 221, 227- 
228 ; PAbnA. 364. 

Principal articles of trade in MurshidAbAd, 
157. 163, 164 ; PAbnA, 334-338. 

Principal seats of trade in MurshidAbAd, X57, 
159-161 ; PAbnA, 334-336. 

Printing-presses in MurshidAbAd, 172. 

Proprietors of land in MurshidAbAd, xi6, 
122, 123; PAbnA. 310, 31 1, 353. 355- 

Protection to person and property in Mur- 
shidAbAd, aoi ; PAbnA, 355-357- 

Pulse crops in MurshidAbAd, 100, 104. 105 ; 
PAbnA, 302. 

PunyA or annual settlement of the revenues 
at MurshidAbAd, 72. 


Railway traffic returns in MurshidAbAd, 168. 
Railways in MurshidAbAd, 85, 93, 146-148 ; 
PAbnA, 33a 

Rainfall in MurshidAbAd, 238, 239; PAbnA, 
R^shA^District, 18. 

RangamAti, an ancient town in MurshidA- 
bAd, 92-93. 

Rates of interest in MurshidAbAd, 169, 170 ; 
PAbnA, 350. 

Reclamati on of land in MurshidAbAd, 32, 
103. 176. 

VOL. IX. 


Regular police in MurshidAbAd. aoi. 203; 
PAbnA, 356. 357. 

Relief in famines of 1769-70, 1866. and 1874 
in MurshidAbAd, 139, 140; PAbnA, 316. 

Religious division of the people in MurshidA- 
bAd, 38-41, 56-61 ; PAbnA, 279-281, 288- 
290. 

Religious institutions in MurshidAbAd. 171 ; 
PAbnA, 288. 

Rent-free land tenures in MurshidAbAd, 117, 
121-123 , PAbnA. 314-316. 

Rent, Rates of, in MurshidAbAd, 106, 123- 
130 , PAbnA, 316, 317. 

Rent suits And disputes in MurshidAbAd. 

130, aoi , PAbnA, 318-325. 356 
Resiliencies, Commercial, in ‘MurshidAbAd, 
82. 88 

Resumption of rent-free tenures by Govern- 
ment in MurshidAbAd, 116; PAbnA, 
3"- 

Revenue and expenditure of MurshidAbAd, 
196-201 ; PAbnA, 153-355 
Revenue, Land, of MurshidAbAd, 116, 196- 
aoi, 232 236; PAbnA. 353-355- 
Revenue under the Muhammadans, of Mur- 
shidAbAd. 176, 179. 192, 195. 196. 

Rice crop in MurshidAbAd, 101-103; PAbnA, 
301. 

Rice, Ix>ng-stcmmcd. in MurshidAbAd, 32. 

33. 102 ; PAbnA, 277. 301. 

Rice, Reparations made from, in MurshidA- 
bAd, 103 ; PAbnA, 301-302. 

Rice, Prices of, in MurshidAbAd, 103. 104. 

107, 109-113, PAbnA, 307-309 
Rice trade in MurshidAbAd, 163. 164. 167 ; 

PAbnA. 33 5. 337. 338. 34* ■ 34* 

Rights of cultivators in MurshidAbAd. 114. 


120 ; PAbnA, 306, 313. 

i of MurshidAbAd. 23-28; PAbnA, 271, 


Rivers 


272. 

River tolls in MurshidAbAd, 121, 196, 200 
River trade and traffic in MurshidAlxAd. 
29, 159-168 ; PAbnA, 273-275, 335-339. 

Roads and means of communication in Mur- 
shidAbAd, 141-146 ; PAbnA, 328-329. 
Rope-making in PAbnA, 333. 

Rotation of crops in MurshidAbAd, 131 , 
PAbnA. 303, 305. , 

Rural police in MurshidAbAd, 203 ; PAbnA, 

357- 


Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision in Mur- 
shidAbAd, 230 ; PAbnA, 380. 296. 

Safflower cultivation and manufacture in 
PAbnA, 333. , 

SaidAbAd, site of French factory in Mur 
shidibAd, 91. 

Saif-ud-DaulA, NawAb of MurshidAbAd, 192. 
193. 

S aizad Zain-ud-Din Alt KhAn, a NawAb of 
MurshidAbAd. 194. 

2 B 
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Salt trade in MunhUUbdd, 169-164, i 

S7 , 

59' «7* ; Pttwi. *M- 

Sanitation of MurshidAbAd, 043 ; PAbnA, 
369. 

SantAl PamnAi, iB, m. 

SantAls, a hill-tribe in MurshidAbAd, 43, 46, 

SanyAsls in MurshidAbAd, 45, 49 ; PAbnA, 
984. 

Sarfariz KhAn, NawAb of MurshidAbAd 
18a 

Schools in MurshidAbAd, 67, 171, 315-939 ; 
PAbnA, 360-364. 

Seats of trade, Principal, in MurshidAbAd, 
99, IS7. *74. »75, 334- 

336. 

Semi-Hinduiied aborigines in MurshidA- 
bAd, 43, 55, 56 ; PAbnA, 383. 

Service land tenures in MurshidAb4d l 
PAbnA, 314. 

Seths, Family history of the, the bankers 
of MurehkttbAd, 353-265. 

Settlement, The Permanent, In MurshidAbAd. 
116 ; PAbnA, 311, 313. 

Sex, Population according to, in MurshidA- 
bAd, 38-41 ; PAbnA, 979-281. 

Skikmi tdluks in MurshidAbAd, n6, 118 ; 
PAbnA, 313. 

Shuj A-ud-DaulA , NawAb of MurshidAbAd, 
178, 179. 

SiAlmAri, a river in MurshidAbAd, 33, 34. 
Silk, Culture of the worm in MurshidAbAd, 
*49. 150. 

Silk spinning and weaving in MurshidAbAd, 
8a, 83, 88, po, 148-152, 154, 156-158, 163, 
164 ; PAbnA, 332. 338. 

Silk, Tasar or jungle, in MurshidAbAd, 34. 
Singi, a river in MurshidAbAd, 33. 

Sirajganj, the most important town in PAbnA, 


Sddra castes in MacshidAbAd, 50; PAbnA, 

aSa. 

Sugar-cane, Cultivation of, in MurshidAbAd, 
too, 10$ ; PAbnA, 302. 

Swamps in MurshidAbAd, s8, 29 ; PAbnA, 
•73- 


T 


Talkar, a land tenure in MurshidAbAd, xao. 

Tdluks, a land tenure in MurshidAbAd, 116, 
1x8 ; PAbnA, 306, 310, 313. 

Tanks in MurshidAbAd, 29. 

Tasar or jungle silk in MurshidAbAd, 34* 

Taxes in MurshidAbAd, 199-201 ; PAbnA, 

Talltai^f/ in MurshidAbAd, 28. 

Temperature in MurshidAbAd, 236-238 ; 
PAbnA, 370. 

Temples in MurshidAbAd, 58, 59, 84, 177, 
364. 

Tenures of land in MurshidAbAd — estates 
paying revenue direct to Government, 116 ; 
intermediate tenures held at a fixed rental, 
paints, etc., 116-1 18; cultivating tenures 
paying a variable rent, 1x9-131 ; service 
tenures, 121 ; revenue-free tenures, 121- 
123: PAbnA — ordinary revenue-payir 
tenures, 310-311 ; resumed estates, 3x1 , 
fishery tenures, 376, 31 1 ; Government 
estates or khds mahdls, 3x2 ; intermediate 
tenures, paints, etc., 313-314; rent-free 
tenures, 3x4 ; service tenures. 314 ; culti- 
vators’ holdings, 315 ; revenue-free estates, 


975, 280, 291, 293-296, 


,ulA, NawAb Murshii 




27 0, 

SirAj-ud-1 
185-186. 

Size of holdings in MurshidAbAd, 107-108 ; 
PAbnA, 305-306, 315. 

Small-pox in MurshidAbAd, 138, 193, 242, 243 ; 
PAbnA, 371. 

Snake-bite, Deaths by, in MurshidAbAd, 35 ; 
PAbnA, 978. 

Soil, Description of, in MurshidAbAd, 39-34, 
193. 194 ; PAbnA, 971. 

Spare land in MurshidAbAd, 115 ; PAbnA, 
3x0. 

Spirits, Distilled, in MurshidAbAd, 91, 100. 
Springs in MurshidAbAd, 33. 

Statistics of towns in MurshidAbAd, 63; 
PAbnA, 991 

Steamboat traffic in MurshidAbAd, 30 ; PAbnA, 
349-351- 

Stone for building in MurshidAbAd, 34. 
Suing, Manufacture of, in PAbnA, 333. 
Subdivisions of MurshidAbAd, 39, 40, 230-933; 
PAbnA, 980, 365, 366. 

Subdivision of estates in MurshidAbAd, 117, 
20X ; TAbnA, 353-355. 


T&l 


_ 3* 6 - 

nds or police circles in MurshidAbAd, 
39, 40, 201, 302 ; PAbnA, 280, 296, 297, 356. 

Tillage in MurshidAbAd, rice crops, 101-103 ; 
other cereals, oil-seeds, and green crops, 
104; fibres, 104-105; miscellaneous crops 
and vegetables, 105; area, out-turn of 
crops, etc., 105-107 ; agricultural imple- 
ments, 109 ; manure and irrigation, 130, 
1 31 : PAbnA— rice crops, 301 ; other cereals, 
oil-seeds, fibres, green crops, miscellaneous 
crops, and vegetables, 302 ; area, out-turn 
of crops, 305; agricultural implements, 
306, 307 ; manure and irrigation, 325. 
obacco in MurshidAbAd, 163, 164 ; PAbnA, 


Tobacco i 
30a, 
Tolls, 


». 337. 338. 

i, River, in 


a 


[6. 347- 
urshidibdd, 8a, iai, i6a, 


200 . 

Towns and municipalities in MurshidAbAd— 
62-83 ; MurshidAbAd or MaksudAbAd city, 
62-74 1 Barhampur or Berhampore, town 
and headquarters of the District, 74 80 ; 
KAndl or Jamu-KAndl, 80-81 ; Jangipur, 
81-82 ; DaulatAbAd, 82 ; BeldAngA, 83 ; 
MargrAm, 83.— In PAbnA, 291-296 ; PAbnA 
town, 201-293 ; SirAjganj, 291, 293-996 ; 
Belkuchi, 291, 296. 

Towns, Smaller, in MurshidAbAd, 83-87 ; 
PAbnA, 206, 297. 

Towns and villages, Statistics of, in Mur- 
shidAbAd, 62, 63 ; PAbnA, 291, 296, 297. 
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T°wnship» in MunhidibAd. Number of. 39, Milages, Principal, in ManhkUbid. so, 8c- 

in - rabnl. Dm S_ . mu.i J 


1 ■ ««»• w* 1 87 ; PibiU. 296, 297. 

Trade and commerce in MurshidAbAd, 157- [ Village watch or rural police in MurshidAbAd. 


169; PAbnA, 334-358, 


203 ; PAbnA, 357. 


Tirade, Balance of, in MurshidAbAd, 168, Vital statistics in MurshidAbAd. 211. zu : 
_ l6 ? : WbnA, 339 . 348- i I'Abni, 37a, 373, 

Trade, Principal articles of, in MurshidAbAd. 


* 9 . 30. iS 7 -* 6 ® : PAbnA, 275, 334-338. 
Trade, Seats of, in Murshid&badT 29, 157, 
159-161 ; PAbnA, 274, 275, 334-336. 

Traffic on rivers in MurshidAbAd, 29, 159- 
168 ; PAbnA. 273-275, 335 339. 35 *. 

Traffic returns of railways in MurshidAbAd, 
168. 


Treasuries of MurshidAbAd, 187, 1B8. 

Trees, Principal, in MurshidAhAd, 100. 
Turmeric cultivation in PAbnA, 302. 

Tut or mulberry cultivation in MurshidAbAd, 
83. 97, 100, 105. 152. 


U 

UHApArA, a town in PAbnA. 275. 
Uncultivated lands in MurshidAbdd, ioc , 
PAbnA, 305. 

UrAons, a hill tribe in MurshidAbAd. 43, 46- 
1 48 ; PAbnA, 282, 284. 

UriyAs in MurshidAbAd. 45 ; PAbnA. 284. 
Uses of the water supply in MurshidAbAd, 
30 ; PAbnA. 275. 

Utbandi land tenure in MurshidAbAd, 115, 
119. 


V 

Vaccination in MurshidAbAd, 243 

Vaishnavs in MurshidAbAd. 45. 57, 58, 172, 
265 ; PAbnA. 284, 314. 

Vernacular schools in MurshidAbAd, 171 , 
PAbnA, 362. 363. 

Vegetables, Cultivation of, in MurshidAbAd, 
105 ; PAbnA. 30a. 

Vegetables, Wild, and forest products in 
MurshidAbAd, 34. 

Village institutions and officials in MurshidA- 
bAd, 95, 06 ; PAbnA, 298, 299. 

Villages, Number of, in MurshidAbAd, 39, 

40, 83a, 836 ; I’ibn*. 879, alto. 297. 


W 

Wages of latourrrs and prices in MurshidA- 
bAd, 109-113, PAbnA. 300, '301, 30a, 307- 
3 ° 9 - 

V\ ages of the manufacturing classes in Mur- 
diulAhAd, 155 ; PAbnA, 333. 

WahAhls 111 MurshidAliAd, 61 ; PAbnA, 290. 
Warnings of famine in MurshidAbAd, 136 ; 
P.ibnA, 327, 328. 

Waste lands in MurshidAliAd, 105, 115; 
PAbnA, 305, 110. 

Water supplv, Uses of the. in MurshidAbAd. 
30 ; PAbnA. 275 

Weaving in MurshidAliAd, 8a, 88, 156 , 
PAbnA, 332, 333. 

Weights and measures of MurshidAbAd. 113. 

1 14 . PAbnA, 30*3 

W.uson and i o * factories in MurshidAliAd. 
* 5 * 

Wheat, Cultivation of. in MurshidAliAd, 104 ; 
PAbnA, 302 

Wild beasts in MuishidAUid. 35 ; PAbnA, 
277, 278. 

Wild lieasts, Death* In. in MurshidAbAd. 
35 . PAbnA. 278. 

Wife] vegetable or jungle products in Mur- 
shidAliAd, 34 . PAbnA, 277. 

Wind, Direction and rate of motion of. in 
MurshidAliAd, 238 


Y 

Yams, Cultivation of, in MurshidAbAd, 100 


Z 

Zaminddrt estates in MurshidAbAd, 116. 
12a, 123, PAbnA, 310, 311, 353 * 355 . 3 60 
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account concludes with information 
on topics like the sanitary aspects of 
the District, its medical topography, 
endemic and epidemic diseases, 
indigenous drugs, medical charities, 
meteorological data, etc. These 
volumes have now been reprinted. 
The volumes have immense wealth 
of knowledge and are of special 
interest to research scholars, 
geographers, historians, sociologists, 
educationists and administrators. 

Details of the Volumes : 

Vol. 1 24 Parganas and Sundar- 

bans 

Vol. 2 Nadia and Jessore 

Vol. 3 Midnapur A Hugh (including 
Howrah) 

Vol. 4 Baidwan, Bankura & 
Birbhum 

Vol. 5 Dacca, Bakaignnj, Faridpur 
A Maimansmh 

Vol. 6 Chittagong Hill Tracis. Chi- 
ttagong, Noakhali, Tipperah, 
Hill Tipperah 

Vol. 7 Maldah, Rangpur A Dinajpur 
Vol. 8 Rajshahi & Bogra 
Vol. 9 Murshidabad A Pabna 

Vol. 10 Darjiling, Jalpaiguri A Kutch 
Behar State 

Vol. 11 Patna A Saran 
Vol. 12 Gaya A Shahabad 
Vol. 13 Tirhut A Champaran 

Vol. 14 Bhagalpur A the Santal 
Parganas 

Vol. 15 Monghyr A Purniah 

Vol. 16 Hazaribagh 4 Lhardagha 

Vol. 17 Singbhum, Tributary States 
of Chutia Nagpur A Man- 
bhum 

Vol. 18 Cuttack A Balasor 

Vol. 19 Puri A Orissa Tributary 
States 

Vol. 20 Fisheries A Botany of 
Bengal with General Index 
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